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MEETINGS 
OF THE SESSION 1939-93 


The Session began with an extra mecting held 
on Tucsday, October 18th, 1993, in the Rong 
‘of the British Academy by kind invitation. At 
this mecting Momsicar Claude FA. Schaeffer 
of Straibourg, Director of the Archaeological 
Expedition to Ras Shamra, gave an account of 
hia excavations at this ait, M. Schaeffer 
ahewerd first the  qumerous finds from the 
Necropolis of Minet-cl-Beida, He recognised, 
ithe great beehive tombis filled with obprcts 
from Cyprus, Rhodes and. Mycenaean Greeee, 
the cesting-pluces of important personages 
probably of Greek, or OGyprio-Greek or Creto- 
Greek origin. This colonisation of ihe Bas 
Shain region by Greeks in the fourteenth 
Centiiry a & confirmed by a legend reported 
by Muilalas according to which a mythical icing 
named Kasos, of Myeciean origin and having 
family connezions with Cyprus, had ‘brought 
Acvean and Cypriot colonists to the Syrian 
coast. “The Necropolis was also a cult-place 
where curious rites detigned 10 adaure the 


fertility of the earth for beasts-and men were: 


performed. “There were special CoMstructions 
for the reception of offerings and. fier minwical 
Practices, the -mechinisn of which has beey 
rovealed by a comeifurm tablet found in the 
Ubrary of Ras Shamra. In the second part of 
his communication M. Sthnefler ahewerdd ihe 
prncpal discoveries which he hax made In. the 
temples and in the library of Ras Shamra, where 
Important monumests dating fron the first half 
of the second millennitim nc. have heen broughe 
to light. The now famous library haa furnished 
diplomatic documents and real opic pocms of 
particular interest, being written in « hitherte 
unknown cuneiform script and diwlosine the 
most ancient known alphabet; Several of the 
texts discovered at Ras Sharmra seem w record 
epuodes mentioned later in ihe Bikle, ‘The 
library contains decunients writien in at leat 
eight different languages ‘The city of Ras 
Shamra wem to have been strongly aacked 
and partly destroyed in the invasions of the 
“People of the Sea’ #1 the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Ita commerce, based entirely 


on the importation of copper fam Cyprus, waa 
endangered by the use of iron instead of bronze 
during the twelfth century, and the city with its 
port fell inte oblivion. After observations by 
Sir Arthur Evans the meeting terminated with 
# vote of thanks to M. Schaeffer moved by the 


The normal inaugural meeting of the Session 2 
was ‘held on November end, 1932, when Sir 
Anthor Evans (Ex-President) delivered a com- 
munication on "The continued influence of 
Minoan Knossos on Mainland (Greece and the 
East Mediterranean basin after the fall of the 
Palace and the survival of tts latest icript at 
Thebes, Tiryns and Mycenac, 

With regard to she general influence. that 
Grete continued to exercise after the fall of dhe 
historic Palace, reference was made to x paper 
comununicated by Sir Arthur ig the recent 
International Congress in Landon. So far as 
the East Mediterranean coast-lands were con- 
cerned, the atiention of the Society itself had 
been called to a temarkable corroboration of 
this influence due to the epoch-making discoveries 
of Professor Schaeffer at Ras Shamru. The 
‘Royal: Tombs" indeed, excavated absve the 
eeighbouring harbour of Minnt-cl-Beida, proved 
to have a special significance even beyond thiat 
Claimed for them by their explorer. Not only 
was their structure of the same general character 
os that of the * Roval “Tombk* at lnopaia mear 
Roosses, but the openings in the wallt there 
made in connexion with libation pits gave the 
actual key to a featore hitherto unexplained in 
the Knowsian structure. tt fies further been 
disclosed) that in more than one case there is 
evidence of an upper sanctuary above the 
eepulchral ehumiber, like the ‘Temple Tomb" 


a1 Knowos, “The character of the finds loads us 


to infer that to a date considerably later than 
1400. 8.c. scions of the Howse of Minas were 
actually reigning in this important cutpost on 
the Syrian. coast. 

Hut the particular discovery to which Sir 
Arthur wished to call attention on this Occasion 
related to the still more imponant Cretan 


wuiposts in  Maintand Greece, The recent 
excavation of Profesor A. D, K penillice 
in the Cadmeia of Thebet had brought to ligrlut 
@ cellar of the later Palace containing a series of 
tlay vessch—prokably for wine—with pared 
imeriptions, These dated, a: the ceramic style 
indicated, from.an epoch anwerimy to the earlier 
Phase of LM, TT. in Crete, and belonming, 
thercfore, to a date subsequent to the final 
destruction ef the Palace at Knossos we know it, 
By the kindness of the Greek authorities: special 
facilities were given Siw Arthur for cxamining 
and copying thee, and their publication, of 
which it was sow posible (0 give a forecast, 
had been reserved for him by the Greck 
Archacological Society, As a resuli of this 
examination te hod been led to the far-reaching 
conclusion that’ the character af the serkot 
answered. in an dverwhelming degree to (hat 
current durmg the latest palatial phase of 
Kose ond there ceprescmed by over 14oo0 
imecribed clay tablers. 

So great was the conformity that in fiue 
inscriptions containing from id to iq characters 
every single sign was practically identical with 
typea in use in the “House of Minos! in the 
ininecliately preceding period, The arrange- 
Tornt was the same. The usual mustiber of signs 
ina grenp voried a2 at: Knossos from wo to five, 
and single characters also appear alone with an 
idengraphic value. “Vhesign groups are divided 
from one another by lines or dashed in the same 
manner, Although in this case, moreover; 
the inscriptions wervedl a special purpawe—ithe 
labelling of wine vesscli—not covered by thou 
of the Kunossian tablets, out of about 6o charac. 
ters forming the later. Palace signary and 
kathered from some t440 clay documents no 
lest thar go occurred Among the 28 tnecriptivees 
represented by tle Theban Group. Nine dre 
cither new oor unidentified: a slight proportion 
comsidering the difference in the object of the 
tcriptions, and the geographical asd, io some 
extent, the chronological cup. 

Of capital Importance was the face thar in 
this relatively small series of examples a suninary 
comparison with these on avery limited mutuber 
of the tablets shewed not ofly numerous col- 
locations of similar signe but idenvical groups. 
A great inserption, found at Koco in igo, 
containing lists of names marked by the ‘ may." 
sign carried these cotnparisons A step further. 
In two cases the ‘Theban pow bore the same 
personal names. They had here ihe proof not 
only of the identity of the characters used but 
of the language spoken in the fourteenth century 
a. at Cadmean Thebes, with that of Minoan 
Grete, which inthe Tland itself could he carried 


AL 


back through the earlier related forms of the 
nitive script mo the third millennium before 
our fra. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the German exca- 
vators he had been able to compare some shorter 
and anere fragmentary inscriptions an similar 
vases Sound at ‘Tiryns together with a few 
exmmples from Mycenae and to establish the 
fret that they belonged to a eyierm of writing 
identical with thar of the Bocotian centre: Here, 
tot, (here oocutred a Koncssian personal names 

Lt might omy, therefore, be regarded as proven 
that in * Mycetmenn ' Greece of the fourteenth 
cmtory fc, the urban population spoke the 
language implanted by eonquerors: from Minoan 
Crete—o lunguage which, Mf personal and local 
names ure to count far anvihing, fits on to that 
of the old Carian race on the Anatoliat: «idé, 
This, indeed, does not exclude the Presumption: 
that in the outlying districts and among what 
were then aubject clements a lieneuage of lion- 
guage of a more European type may -have 
levees apr. 

Dr. Cooway took part in the subsequent 
dicussion and moved mo vote of thanks to Sir 
Arthor Evans for his paper. 

The second General Meeting wae held on 3 
Tuesday, February yih, 1994, 

Ato this niceting Mr. George Macmillan. 
(Hon, Treasurer) spoke of the loss which the 
Society had sustained by the death of the 
Rev. Professor A. H, Sayer, Vice-President, and 
fave particulary of the share which Professor 
Sayee had taken in the- foundation of the 
Sociaty, 

The provision marke forthe family of the Lite 
Mir, Fe W. Wise (Assistant-Librarian) was 
explamed by Mr. Penoyre. 

Mr. Wo. Buckler presetited a commimication 
on’ Some dated Byzantine Freecoes in Cyprus." 
Historian of painting who mention Cyprus 
maght well call i. * Newfoundland,” for Cypris 
cotiained many pictures five hundred to cight 
hundred years old which, being hitherto 
Unknown, were ln a scree toumpletely new. The 
Gigect of this paper was to call attention to that 
juradox., Why Cypriot painters so long 
retialned "inglorious* was difficult po under 
stam. Pe would at least try to shew, by a few 
examples of ther work; how good it was in 
quality and how much of it still survived. ‘They 
hod defi on the walls of Cypriot churches many 
monuments valuable for the study of Eyrantine 
punting from the ftwelfilh to the sixteenth 
century, and the value of this miterial com 
sted not-only lo iis variety and good preacrys- 
Hon, butin the fact that at leastseven specinrens 
were precisely dated. Professqar Torga, the 


Roumanian statesman, had said: *One of 
the main /ocwe of our artistic knowledge in the 
Byzantine field is that the monuments can be 


dated onty with wide approximation.” Hence. 


the welcome given to the recent. discoveries of 
frescoes painted in 1164 at Nerez'in Macedonia 
and of those dated 1259 at Boiana in Bulgaria, 


A like welcome awaited the frescoes of Cyprus: 


aa soon as their fame should have spread. “To. 
England the first mews of these treasures 
wai brought last year by the Ven, Harold 
Buxton, Archdeacon of Cyprus—now Bishop of 
Gibraltar—whe in a paper oad before the 
Society of Antiquarics drew attention to the 
frescoes of Asinou. In order to display, 20 far 
as possible in one hour, the richness of the 
cdllection contained in the Cyprot churches, it 
ereted: Dest bat 2a! describe "fully any: sings 

» but to shew a few mural paintings 
from each of cight different oncs. Beginning 
with the later caumples and workiru backward 
to the rarer and more ancient, the order of the 
frescoes shew on the screen was aa follows: 
aixteenth-century specimens from two churches 
at Galata, dated 5a and i502; fifteenth 
comtury: acveral from tha: of Pedoulas dated 
1496; fourteenth century: two from. that of 
St. Demerriancs ac Dali, dared 1416, and two 
from the monastic church of Antiphonitises; 
thirteenth century: several from the church of 
Moutoullas, dated 1272, and from the ruined 
partion of the monastery of St. (hryscstom; 
twelfth century: feventceen from the Panogis 
Phorbintisan church at Asinou, the oldest dated 
1106, and several later, one being of 1442. 
None of these could have been thus recorded 
but for the topographic information kindly 
piven by the Inpector of Antiquities, Captain 
Rupert Gunnis, and the skilled photography of 
the brother Mangoian of Nicos, 

The Preidenit tendered the thanks of the 
Society to Mr, Buckler for his paper. Ii was 
understood that at least sume of the frescoes 
shewn will appear in the Journal with an article 
by the author. (See 7.lf.t., 1993. p. 104.) 

4 At the third General Merting, held on 
May ond, Dr. L. KR. Farnell, Vice-President, 
read o paper on ‘The Paradox of the Pro- 
metheus Vinetus’ The thanks of the Socirty 
for this communication (which will. appear in 
the Journal] were tendered to Lr, Farnell by 
the President. (See FAS. 1993, pga.) 

5 At the Annual General Meeting held June 
eyth, 993, a1 5. p.m. the President took the 
chair. The Secretary in presenting the report 
regretted the shsence of Mr. Macmillan and its 
couse, The Council were sending « letter of 
sympathy in his illness to Mr. Macmillan in 


which mo doubt the general body of members 
would wish to be associated, 

The President then formally moved the 
adoption of the report nnd accounts (since cir 
culated), ‘This motion was seconded by ‘Dame 
Emily Penrose, put to the Meeting and carried 
uuanimouly, Sir Phillip Macdontel] then 
moved the following: resolutions for the re-elec- 
tian or election of Vice-Praidents, officers and 
Members of the Gouncil:—i:) That Dr. A.W 
Picearo-Camprimie be elected a Vice-President, 
and thet Miss J. R. Bacox, Mist Joan Evans, 
Mr. H.C. Oancey and Mr, E. 5. G. Rosman 
be elected as members of the Council, (2) That 
the following be re-elected as member of the 
Councl:—The Vice-Presidenta of the Society 
and the following Members retiring by rotation : 
Mr, A. A. Buassway, Lady Evass, Mise CM. 
Kxwut, Miss E. Pace, Mr. F. N. Paver, Mr. 
MM. S. Tuomrsox and Mr. A, J. BH. Wace. ‘The 
motion was seconded by Mr. BR. W. Hutchinson 
and carried unanimously. 

Prof. Lire moved a vote of thanks to the 
Society's auditors, Mr. C.F, Clay and Mr. 
W. EF. Macmillan. ‘This was seconded by Mr. 
Purdon and carried unaninvwuaty. The President 
then delivered his annual Presidential address. 

He chose for his subject the present condition 
ef the Study of the Greek Language, and in 
especial the present activity in the production 


of lexicons. Two inmportatt undertakings of 


this sort mre in progress: the first is obviously 
the new edition of Liddell and Scott, now more 
than half published. ‘The other te the great 
lexicon of contemporary Greek now being com- 
piled at Athens, of which itis hoped to issue the 
first (ascicnl: text year. Of this publication an 
secount has been given in dhe last number of 
the Jornal of the Society, written especially for 
it by Profemor Roukoules, ar that time at the 
bead of the Seriptorim. In accordance with 
the ideals of modern scholarship, ech of thes 
Jeacons confines itself to # definite peril. 
Laddell and Scott, of which the earlier editions 
strayed down but with some incompleteness 
well into the Byzantine age, now limite itsell to 
authors earlier than 600 aw. But for this 
pened the material is much. augmented. ei = 
incorporaiion of words and wage from 

ancl inscriptions, the number of w We 
naturally in recent years been miucti iiereasedl 
Similarly the new dictionary at Athens goce no 
earlicr than the year {800 4.p.,. but for this 
period it compriscs an immense amount of 
material gathered by various scholary from the 
amtenporary spoken dialects; the value of 
this for the study of Greek, it may be said, from 
the Hellenistic oge downwards can hardly be 


xy 


illustrated by Prof. Koukoules in the paper 
mentioned above, But what is to be done for 
the Greek.of the intermediate period of roon 
years from Goo to (Boo A.p.? Similar lexicons 
with time limits are obviously: required, and 
* lexicon of Patristic Greek which will follow 
Immediately on the new Liddell) and Score, 
or metiaeval Greek, Slips for this are alveady 
being accumulated in a special medineval 
Archive at Athem, ‘The time limits of this 
work are not, It seems, definitely fixed, tut 
it will in any case cover the whole Byzantine 
period und probably also the years between the 
fall of Constantinople and ihe fotmation of the 
present Greek State. It will, in fact, superserie 
the dictionary of Sophocles and the admirable 
Glorsarium of Du Cangr, To this last scholar 
the speaker paid 4 warm tribute and passed on 
to speak of the members uid honorary membsers 
lost by death during the past session, He spoke 
especially of Mr. Herbert Green, whose labours 
in Greek Lexicography have been specially 
acknowledged in the preface of the new Liddell 
and Scott. He concluded his remarks by say- 
ing something of the Athens of to-~<dav as a colltre 
of Greek Studies, Not only have we there for 
linguistic students the treasures of the rip- 


totum of the lexicon generously placed at the 


disposal of sturlents, but also the library of a . 


late member of the Society, De. John Gennadius, 
timakey Athens more than ever the ouly possible 
centre for research into the recent history of 
Greece, Dr. Gennadius waa ot ihe very begin- 
ning of the Society a member, a Vice-President 
and thes an honorary member, and the Last 
number of the Jouree! contained a notice of his 
career by Dr. George Macmillan aod an in- 
teresting accoont of the library which now bears 
hit name written by Dr. William Miller, Other 


distinguished members of the Society dereased. 


Within the ast year were micnitioned, und a 
vercome was extended to the new honorary 
members, In the course of his remarks on. the 
Athens lexicon the speaker gave some account 


af the remarkable career of one of these new 


honotary members, Prof, George Hatzidakis. 
He began lift a4.a village boy in Crete, escaped 
to Aliens at the time of the great rising of TB66, 
found this way to Germany as a student, made 
himwelf, it may Ibe said, the founder of the 
seientifie stusly of modem Greek,- and finally 
waa the prim: mover in the scheme for the 
present Jexicon, which is being made in the 
main ly scholars who. owe their training to his 
leaching aid example. 

A vote of thanks to the President for thie 
adders was carried by anclamation, 
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SUPPLEMENT NO. X. 
0 THE 
SUBJECT CATALOGUE * OF THE JOINT LIBRARY 


APPARATUS, HISTORY OF STUDIES, ETC. 
Periacdicals. 
Annuaire de l"Institut de philologie «t d'histoire onentales pour 
1932-1939. [Université libre de Bruxelles.) From 1 
(1932-9). 9} X 64 in. Brussels. fn Progress. 
Anthropologie. Académie des sciences dl’ Uknaine - annuaire du 
laboratoire (in Ukrathian), Prom vol. 1 (1927): 
ro} % 7m. Kiev. fn Progress. 
L’Antiquité Classique. From vol. i (1932). 
to ®% Ghin. Louvam. Jn Progress. 
Athenaeum, vols. i-< (to complete series), 
| = 6} in. Pavia, 1919-1922, 
Istituto di Studi Romani, Att Pi ear oe nazionali, From vol. 
i (1g29). of x 6)in. Rome. Jn Progress. 
Kilo: S eaenchiy Publications. 
ao, (N.S. 7). i¢ Kultur um den Persischen Golf und ihre 
~ Avsbreitung. By A. Hertz. 1930. 
et. (N.S. 8), Heeresmatrikel und Landfriede Philipps von 
Makedonien. By W. Schwahn, 1930. 
ox (N.S.q). Flavius Vegetius Renaws. By D. Schenk. 
7 1950. 
a3, (N.S. 10). Studien zum antikeri Amterwesen. L By F. 
‘Leifer. 1931. 
a4, (N.S. ut). Der historische Wert der Caracallavita in den 
rap ‘ies Historiae = Augustac. 5 Bud 





25, (N.S. 12), Name und Nationalitat der Germanen, “By G. 
Stimpel. 1942, 
a6. (N.S, 13). Cannae. By F. Cornelius. Cues 
27. (N.S. 14), Zum Problem der Foruminschrift, unter dem 
Lapis Ni x i, Zwei nevcre Losungsvor- 
schligr. Sais ii, Deutungsversuch. 
By E. Galdina 1932. 
of, (N.S.15). Das antike Sorubus, By K. Fabricius. 


29. (N.S. 16). Unresyanaen zur altorientalischen = alt- 
) hellenischen Gesetzgebung. By M. ioe 


ae 
go. (N.S, #7). Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der delisch- 
7 attischen Symmachic, By H. Neselhaut. 
1935+ 
* Th aan blished 1g24) is aol | bers at the reduced cof |] 
si aa thy post ape (g24) te aold to mem need pric 
and. other Nice Sa are Old al Ga) ench, 
Address: “The Assistant Librarian, Hellenic aod Roman Socwurs, 40 Bediond 
Suan, WiC.1, 
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Metropolitan Museum Studies, Vol. iv, Part 2. 
| | ey Sl Oiin. pp. tno. New York. 1033. 
Philologus. Supplementbinde.. From Fo eal (3029). 

ee Leipsic. Jn Progress, 
Roma: Rivista di studi edi vita romana. From vol. i (1924). 

Qh x 7hin. Rome. Ja Progress, 

Stadi Etruschl, Index tovols.i-y, 103} % 7}in. Florence. 1q92. 
Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums. Supplementary 


Publications. 
4- Das alexandrinische Akzentuationssyaiem,. By B, Laum. 
. rg28. 
5. Blut, Leben und Seele. By F. Riische. 1990. 
i. Die Schulaussprache des Griechischen, i. By E. Drerup. 
a gsc, 
7, Die Schulaussprache dea Griechischen. ii, By E. Deus. 


1gg2. 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechisweschichie: Romani 
tische Abteilung, Generalregister 1-50. von E. Sachers. 

B) x 5)in, pp. xii 954. Weimar. 1932. 
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fn honorem soorks, collected essays, ete, 


Glotz. Mélanees Gustave Glotz. 2 vols. 
| 10 x 6 in, pp. xxvii + qt. Paris. 1992. 
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q) x 4] in, _ 9% Stin. pp. 8. Kendal, 1927. 


pod (R.G.) Five. Notes, [Gumt sembesian ‘Trans: xxx. ] 
in, pp.9. Kendal, 1940. 





ANTIQUITIES 
Legal and Constitutional. 
Ranwll (5,) win jealousy of the gods and criminal taw at aan 
Vol.i, wl x 9jin. pp.161. Copenhager 
Cross (G. N.) Epirus A study in Greek ehinatitutienial sevaips 
ment. [Prince Consort Prize Essay, ro 
7h 4iia.. pp. x + 136 (1 map), bridge. 1992 





XXXVI 
Jolowicz ie F.) Historical introduction to the study of Roman 


4} bb in. xxi + 545. Cambridge. 1992- 
Schnorr v¥. ar, (L.) Geschichte der juriatischen ee 
ox Ghin. pp. xi-+4gt. Munich. oe 
Fracearo (P,) La riforma dell’ ordinamento centuriato. [Studi 
in onore di P, Bonfaute, i.] 
io} x 7iin. pp, 18, Pavia. 1929. 
Fracearo (P.) La procedura del voto nei comizi tributi romani. 
[Atti della R. bas d. wie di Sear 49-] 
* pp- 2 Tunn. 1914. 
9 (P.) Sulle ™ leges O idive Keane, TR. istitute 
lombardo di scienze e¢ lettere, lil, g-11-] 
9} x 6) im. pp. 36. Milan. 1919- 
Fraccaro Le [ censimenti well antichita, [La Geografia, 1999, 
=b.] g) x 6} in. pp. 12. Novara. 





Eronomiac. 


Andreades (A. M.) A history of Greek public finance. Vol. i. 
evised and enlarged edition translated by C. N, Brown. 
"t x Pin. pp. xx+- 412, Cambridge, Mass. 1933- 
Cary (M.) The sources of silver for the Greek world. [Ms 
lotz, i. 19} ¥ Ghin. pp. Lo, 1932- 
Ciccotti (es Di problema economice nel mondo antica. [ uova 
Rivista storica, xvi, fase, 1-5.] 


o} x bin. pp. 94. poo, 1932, 
Rostovtzefl ey sonelen eco Ot of ‘Prolemate E t. [Journal 
Economic and Business er apa? Me de 


in. pp. 42. 1999. 
Clesottl (E.) Valore e¢ utilizzarione di dati statistich del mondo 
one con particolare riguardo alla popolazione dell’ 
tica Roma. 9] X 6j1in. pp.25. Rome. 1993l- 
Mickwitz (G.) Geld und Wirtschaft im raunisthen Reich des vierten 
ees Wee n. Chr. Helsing 
Im KV +- 232. ors. 1932. 
Mickwitz Ge Be “Src es rémischen Silbergeldes im iv, 
Chr. [Sec. Scientiarum Fennica. Commenta- 
oe Need Ss litterarum, vi, 2.] 
gt x 6hin. pp.7o. Helsingfors, 1442.. 
Miscellaneous. 
Parke (H. W.) Greek mercenary soldiers fromi the carliest tinues to 
the battle = Iseps 
Fl in. .vir+- 249. Oxford, 1994. 
Tarn (W. W.) The ¢ Saree of Greek vexvahipa, [The Mariner's 
Mirror, xix, 1.] a] x Fin. pp. 2g. 199g. 
ayes (R. U.) Primitive arts and crafts, biidg 7 
*~ Sf iu, siii+ 291. Cam ce. (935. 
Bulle (H.) Untrnichungen Mi griechischen ‘Theatern. = 
em ie aie St Munich. 1938. 
Miller (Walter) Datdhias pie vespis, Vol. 1], Parts i and il. 
to, & hin. pp. 195 (av. per part), Missouri: 1g4t. 
Ullman (B. L.)) Ancient writing and its influence. 
74% 5in. pp. vi-+ 2g4. 1992, 
id. Another copy. 
Kenyon (F.G.) Books and readers i Inancient Greece and Rome. 


™é 5 in. pp. vi-+-1y6. Oxford. 1932, 
Jd, Another copy. 





Quennell (M. and C,H. B.) Everyday things in classical Greece. 
gq x Gin. Pp. xii +- 144, 1932. 
Rey (A.) La jeunesse de la science greciquc 
f > shin pp. xvii + 549. Paris. 19935. 
Heath (T. L.) Greek Astronomy. 
7) x Shin. pp. lvii4-192. 1992. 
(A. G.) oe oil mills and chai 
g) * Gin. pp. 181, Copenhagen. 1932. 
Riaymont] U. M.) Dentistry in Greek and Roman times. tal 
Surgeon, vol, xxix, No. 1490.] 
i Shin, pp. 5. 1932, 
Apostolak! ey Te kerrriné Ogcepara totkv "Attvets pourelou 
2x g}in, pp. 203, Athens, 1952. 
Richardson (B. (B. B) Old age among the ancient Greeks, 
Oo) > 6 in. .xv-+ g7bh. Baltimore. 1933. 
Nock (A. fH Cremation nd burial in the Roman Empire. 
‘arvard Theological Review, xxv, No. 4, Oct. 1932.] 


gf x 6] im. pp. 99. 





HELIGION, MYTHOLOGY, ETC. 
Cieeott! (E.) 0) problema religioso nel mondo antico, 
gq) =< Glin. pp. iv+ 212, Milan. 1933, 
Dornselff (F.) xT archaische Mythenerzitling: | 
“* 6fin. pp..ro3. Berlin-and Lerpsic. OO a 
Halliday (W. RS str sch arte olk-tales and Greek 
7] * 5 in. pp. i956. Genieidae® 10°33. 
Lewis (C,.B.) Classical mythology and Arthurian romance. 
x 5] in. SV 392. 195%: 
Deubner (L,) Attische Fest. st BP wigs 
1% 8in, pp. 267. Berlin. 1932. 
Ragian, Lord, Jecasta’s Crime: an anthropological study. 
71% 5 in. pp. xi o15, 1095. 
Sleeman (J. H.) Ideas of the Soul in Graeco-Roman thought. 
[Transactions of the pest! for promoting the study of 
religions, | 5 6 ith pp. 18, 1932. 
Rose (H. J.) On the relations SOR Ha anata. and Roman 
religion. [Studi ¢ materiali di storia delle religioni, ww, 
| toe o} x Gjin. pp. 18, Rome. 19249. 
Bailey (C,) Phases in the religion of ancient Rome, 
oj x 6)1n. pp.ix+ 339. Oxford. 1gge. 
Cults, 
Diana, Gorpow (A. E.) On the Origin of Diana. [Trans. and 
Proceedings of the Am. Philol, Ass, Ixiii, 1932. ‘a 


o} & 6 i » 16. 
Jupiter Tanarus. Contmxewoon (R. G.) Jupiter ‘Tanarus. 
[Chester Archaeological Socseryre fousnel, EXVi, pt. tt.] 

6) x 5} in. pp. 8. Chester. 2h 
Magna Mater, SNIDER iG, A. Ss) Ein Pojester der Maswa's ater 
aus Smyrna. [Oudheidkundige rhodudeelinies' uit's 

Rijksmuseum te Leiden, xiii, 1932. 
19h X TOim. pp. 14. 

Mars Rigisamus. Conumowooo ({(R. G.) Mars pe rca. 

[Somerset. Proc. lxxvii.]. 8h x ae se Pp. 3, 1931, 
Mithras, Hare (W. L.) Mithra, the saviour- [Transactions 
of the Society for ape the sud of reli pone] 


x Gin. pp. 16. 1992. 


Springs. Vauat(C.) Le cule des sources dans |a Gaule antique. 
o] <x Ghin. pp. xx+ 115. Paris. 1932- 


ART 
Central. 
Lethaby (W. R.) More Greek Studies. [The Builder, 1920. | 


4, New restorations of the Mausoleum. 
ii. The Mausoleum Sculpture. | 
iii & iv. ‘The Nereid Monument and Lycian Art. 
vy &@ vi, The Tomb of Atreus and Minoan Art. 
vii. The Croesus Temple at Ephesus. 
will. The Hellenistic Hemp ¢ at Ephesus. 
ix.. Apollo's Temple at Baszar, 
x. The lonic order. 
ra] * Sf in. pp. 33. 1929. 
Hamburg, MMreckirs ie von) Griechische und rémische Alter- 
timer. [Fuhrer durch das Hamburgische Museum fir 
Kunst mae ete il.] 
7k x Shin, pp..194. Hamburg. 1930. 
Fairbanks (A.) Greek Art: the Basis of jater European art. 
es | . 7th im. pp. t34.. 1935: 
Roes (A.) Greek Geometric Art: its symbolism and its origin. 
ol * 6) in. pp. 128, 1993. 


Essen (C. C. Van) Boog en Gewell in de italische Bouwkunst. 
(Bull, van de Anticke Beschaying, vii, 2, 1932-] 
| pid BFin. pp. 10. 
Essen (C. 0. Van) ict onstaan van de continucerende vertelwijze 
in de antieke kunst van Italié. [Moededeeclingen van het 
nederlandsch historisch instituut t¢ Rome, Tweede reeks, 
ii, 1932-] es & it. Pp. tg. 


Soulpiure, ¢t. 
Bruckmann. Denkmaler griechischer und romischer Sculp- 
Tur. 


This collection now comprises the following — 
Plates 1-750. 25 % tg in. 
Index to plates 500. By P. Arndt. 
10% yin. pp. xiv-+- 73. Munich, ‘097 
Text and index to plates 501-750. By P. Arndt and others, 
8M bin. pp. ca, g00, Muntichi, rgo2—32. 
Subject index of the whole collection (on cards). 
Beinach (5.) ges a dela statuaire grecque ct romaine. v and 
vi (3 Vols.). 
4 clin, -pp. 300 fav. per vol.). Paris. 1924-1930. 
Beasley (0 D.) anc Ashmole B.) Creek erin ane aint to 
the end of the Hellenistic period. 
| SL Glin. pp. xviii-- 1e7. Cambridge. 1932. 
Casson (S,) The technique of carly Greek sculpture. 
a x Glin. pp. xili+- 246. Oxford. 19335. 
Domangel (R.) La trise tonique. 
of] x 64in. pp. x-++ 608. Paris. 1992. 
Blinkenberg {c) -Knidia: Beirrage zur Kenntnis der Praxitelischen 


11] X Bhim. pp. 232, Copenhagen, 1933: 
Stiee (B.'R) vAua dex Welt des Persamonaltars, 93: 


8] » spin. pp. 197. Berlin, 1932. 





x: 


Schober a Der Fries des Hekatsions von Lagina. [Istanbuler 
orsch MAgeN, ii.) 
ro} * 77 in. pp. 116. Baden, Vienna. 1993. 
Matz (F.) Die Lauersforter Phalerae. 
tii X gin. pp. 50; Berlin. i992, 


Wlenski (R, H.) The meaning of modern sculpture, 
gx sfin. pp. xx-+ 179, 1999. 


Berlin State Museums. Katalog der stniuarischen Bronzen im 
Antiquarium. i, Die minoischen und  archaisch- 
griechischen Rronzen. By K. A. ee atts 

19. to}in. pp.x+ ray. Berlin and Leipsic.. 1931. 

British Museum, A Guide to the early Christian ae Byzantine 

antiquities. same ee 
Fp. xii-- 191. gat, 


4 in. 
Madrid. THouvenor (R.) Grhaloe ob des figurines et objet ets de 
bronze chu} File arches ogique de Madrid, 1, Bronzes 


greca SE reeaae 
go} x 6} in. _ PP: -19t. Bordeaux. 1927. 
—— Laumontmr (A.) Cate terres ‘cuites du musée 
archéologique de Mac 


10: x 6b in. xe] -+- 253. Bordeaux, 1921. 
Lanter (R.) Inventaire des monuments sculptes pré-chretiens de 
peninsule ibériques, I. Lusitanie. Conventus 
cmoritensis. 


gj * 6hin. pp. 53. Bordeaux. 1918. 
Fase, 


Athens, Grarr (B.) und Lancrorz (B.) Die antiken Vasen von 


ter Akropolis zu Athen. (Now complete, 
Text: Zwei Bade. ann 


Tateln: sieben Helle: 


1% trim. Berlin. 1969-39. 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, (reat Britain, Fasc, 9” Onteed, 
Fase, 1. omic Museum. By J, D. Beasley, 
gx 10 in. P xi-+ 52. Oxford. 1925, 
Beazley oor and “Jacobsthal (: , By EP gecchinchir Vasen. 


eft 5. Paitache Vasen. By P, Ducati, 
ti) x PP- 25 - 2p ats Berlin.  rgge. 
—— —— Heft 6. Kleophrad By J. LD. Beazley, 
i} x Aes oP. 40. btn wo 3, 
——. aa=e Heit 7. Protokorinthisehwe Vasenmalerei, Went Cr, 
‘ayne. 


ii} X oin. pp. 24. solid 1934. 


Méautis (G,)  L'Anie hellénique d’apres les vitses grees. 
7h> 5.in. pp. 189. Paris. ogo 

Essen (C. C. van) De Waa van den Stadhouder: zilid ital isi 

Amphora wit het Museum te Leiden, [Numtii ex Museo 

antiquario Leidensi 1992.] 1g} X to in. pp.4. 
Langlois (E.) ree a Vasen in easing Munich, 

sy % 107m S175, 254 plates, Muni Ig32. 
Oxé (A.) Materialen m PER trai epanless. Mon Keramik, Heft 5. 

Altetinische Relirigeliasse vor Rlicin. 

12) obin. pp. viii +129, Frankfurt-a-M. 1433. 


Loewy (E.). Zur Frage: Monogenismua oder Polygenismus? 
ss Anaeiace Bee Akadl. flor Wiss. in Wien, phil.-hist, 
Klasse, rqg2. Nr. vili-xix, | ot X 52 in. pp. 6. 
Painting and Mosaic, 
British Museum. Catalogue of the Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
paintings and mosaics. By R. P. Hinks. 
11} 4% Bf mm pp. lexi+ 757. 1995. 
Weltzmann (K.) Die armenische Buchmalerci des to, und begin- 
nenden tt. Jubrhunderts. [Istanbuler Forschungen, iv.] 
to} % Bim. pp. = Bamberg. 1933. 
11x yhin. pp. roo. Athens, 1992. 


Robinson (D. M.) Mosaics from Olynthos. [AJA. xxxvi, t.] 
| , 1X iin, pp,o. 1992. 
Fohrmann (H.) Philoxenos von Eretria. 
1oO% Jin. pp. xiv-+- 346. Gottingen, 1991, 


COINS 
British Museum. A Guide to the principal coms of the Greeks from 
rigs 208 fc. to.a.D, 270, based on the work of Barclay 
.H 


fo * 7] in. .vill + 106. 40 plates; 1992. 
Oxford. Ashmolean seeonn: Aeieeae of Alexandrian coins. 
By J. G, Milne. ; 
tx Blin. pp. leviii+- 155. Oxford. 1993. 
fd. Another copy. , | 
Sylloge nummorum graccorum, Vol, I], The Lloyd Collection, 
Parts i-ti, Etruria to Thorium. _ 
54x 11fim. pp. 16 + 16 plates. 1993- 


Seltman (C.) Greek Coins, 
g * 54in. pp. xix-+ $11. 1993. 


Collingwood (R, G,) and Mattingly (H.) The Matterstang hoard. 
[Cumberland Trans. xxvii.] an 
| | q x 5fim pp. ty. Kendal. 1927. 
Lambert (0) 0) A hoard of Phoenician coins. (2) Coins in the 
‘alestine Museum, [Quarterly of the Dept. of Anti- 
quities in Palestine, Vol, i, Nos. 1, 2 and 4. 
io} x Bh in. | pp. 2g. 
— Egypto-Arabian, Phoenician, amd other coms of the qth 
century 5.0, found.in Palestine. [Quarterly of the Dept. 
of Antiquities in Palestine, Val. in, No. t.] 


| 10] BE in. pp. 10. 
Robinson (A. E.) False and imitation Roman coms. [Journal of 
the Antiquarian Assn. of the British Isles, ii, iii.| 
go] = 7iin. pp. 64. 1991-1992. 
Snijder (G. A. 5.) Anus and mediaeval gems on bookcovers at 
Dtrecht. [The Art Bulletin, xiv, 1.] 
taf x gin. pp. 52. Chicago. 1992. 
INSCRIPTIONS 
Cairo, Catalogue général des antiquilés éeyptiennes du Musée de 
Claire. ic dentotischien Denkaaler, iti, Demotische 
Inschriften und Papyri (Fortsetzung). By W. Spiegelberg, 
is} X loin... pp. vi-- 117. Berlin. to32. 


Cairo, Ostraca hidratiques. 3* fase. By M.J. Cerny. 
14x obin. pp. 43. Cairo. 1993. 


Tod (MLN) Aselection of relia historical. inscriptions to the end 
of the fifth century a. 
q % 45) 1m. a ux-+ 256. Oxford. 1993. 
Inscriptilones Graecae ad res romanas pertinentes, iv, 9. 
rx Fhin. pp. vili-+- go. Paris; 1927. 


AMUnGSseEn L. (istraca oslobnsin : Grivte (ITSACA in Norwegian 
oitesiens ot x 6} in, Pp. 88, Oslo. 1935. 
Friedrich (J,) nega ye Sprachden 
Bx pp- Vili + 158 (76 figs) Berlin. 1932. 
Kalinka (E.) “Tuli Asiac Minoris, Tituli Lyciae. 
Fasc 1 & 2, co 
Tt an. ¥— abd. cna. TOs0—-90. 
Meritt (B. D.) Pert mince documents oe the fiith century. 
tt * 8 in. Pac LS Michigan. 1992. 
Muthmann (A.) and Hartge IM. .) Griechische Steanachicifier als 
AS eben rciates, 
be: ace pp. 79. Freiburg im Breisgau. 1933. 
Oppenheimer (kK) wei atusche ee ee 
9) 6} in PP, 7, Berlin. tg33: 
Robinson (D. M.) New ivscriptions from Olynthus and environs, 
(Trans. of the Am. Philol, Ass. Txii,] 
oh x Ghin. pp.r7. tggt. 
Rostovizell (M.) Seleucid Babylonia: Bul and seals of clay 
— Greek inscriptious. 


} x 6in, pp. tfq;5 rr plates: New Haven, 1991. 
Wilhelm (a ‘Gricchisale Grbinschriften ou Kieinasien. {Site. 
richt. der prews, Akad. der Wiss. phil.-histr, . 
XAXVI: | Io Xx 7 m. PP: 76. Berlin, 
Wilhelm (A.) Neue Beitrage cur gritchisc ren Tnschriften 1932: 


ath part. [Akac, der Wiss. in Wien, phil-hist, Klasse, 
2t4,4.) | a} & Gin. pp. 51. Vienna. 1092. 


Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum. Vol. VI, Pars iv, [ac iii. 
Inscripliones urbis Romae latinae. Additamentorum 
auctaniom, dd. M. Bang. 

i4¢ ™ atin, Berlin, 1933- 

Mol. MILL, Pars vi. Signacula publice 5 Berle tos 

A oa Stein. 154 * Up in, ! mn. 1 

xf 154 zs Ht PR: 179, 933: 








Inscriptiones Italine asc. 1. Augusta 
Practoria. Ed. P. Barceelli, Fase. : Eporedia, Ld, 
J: Gorradi. 


134 % 1o}in. pp. xvii4- 50 (av. per fasc.), Rome, 
1931-93, 
PAPYRI AND MSS. 


Papyri, Bibliography: Graeco-Roman The: 1926-27, 1927-28, 
eat q2g-30. 4 parts. AL MIV, XV, XVI, OVE, 
16 per part. 


oe in. 

Papyri, select Wit au Enolish teaiuintine by AL S Sy Hunt and 
CG. Edgar. em ‘: Private affairs. [Loeb Class. 

Lib) x 4} in. A ikea Pe si iy 1932. 
Preisigke (F.) Sameelbuch piiechintes unden aus Acgypten, 
4 vols. (vols. fii and iv by F, Bilabel), 
fox Fin. pp. 425 (av. per vol.) Berlin, ete. 
1919-31. 






if 


Museen 2u Berlin, Griechische Urkunden VIII. Sp 
prpemniiens Papyri aus amtlichen Biros des Herak 


"10h < 7 in. ne (81; 1 plate. me 1933+ 
Egypt. Papiri greci © latini. ubblicazteni d. soc. ital pen 
Pees dei Papiri grecie tatini in Egitto.] Vol. x, 2. 
tr} x @hin. pp. 128. Florence, 1992. 
—— Gusraup ©.) ‘Evredfas. Requétes et laintes & 
au roid'Ecypte au tilt sitcle avant J.C, 2° fizsc. [Publi- 
cations de la Société royale égyplicnne de papyrologic, 
Texte ef documents, i. 
147 x Loin pp. 197. Cairo. 1992: 
Russia, sirstiog (G.) Papyri mussischer un georgischer Samum- 
auigen iil. Spatromische und byzantinische “[exte- 
By G, Zereteli and P. Jernstedt. 
(94 x loin. pp. goo. Tiflis, 1930. 
Vienna. Gresrixcer {H.) Mittheilumeen aus der Papyrus- 
Sammlung age Nationalbibliothek in Wien. Neue 
Serie. 1. Folge. Gricchische literarische Papyri, 1- 


tol x yin. pp. r7o. Vientia,. 1992- 


Egypt Exploration Society. Two Theocritus Papyri: Edd. A. 5. 
Hunt ane. Johnson, 

Kalén (T.) | Berl UA Saane Encchtachae Pe coi [pps 
T. ner abe griechise oe yri. ip 
Harve Sip ige ; 1932. 363. jes : 

* 64in. pp, vili 1g32. 

Waddell (W. G,) and Goodspeed (E. + ot. ligteer side of the 

Greek Papyri. 
Oo} & 5) 1m. PP- 21. Newcastle-upan-Tyne, 1932- 


Catalogus Codicum ct any Graecorum, Vol. XI. Godices 
Hispanienses. Pr. 1. Codices Scoralienes.. Ba C, . 
Zuretti. 
10% 6b in. pp. vii4- 288. Brussels. 1992. 
chimiques grees. iv. Manuscrits d'Allemagnir, 
‘Autriche, de Danemuark, de Hallande et de Suisse. 
Be G. Goldschmisle. - 
gx 6in Pp 6, Brussels. 1933. 
New Palacographical Society. LBepog to oe cpstmniles of ancient 
manuscripts, ete. Second! series, 1919-1930. 
gq} x bun pp. 43. 1954- 
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MAPS, VIEWS, EXCAVATIONS, ETC. 


Mops. 


Map to be osttate erapires Sanielaed oy 8 ersiiert ire (Robi Hist, af Greeee, ; 
Mp of , showing route of Merxes tAbbone ee af rom vol, Pi aah aH) 
Man of Polen the 2) a giaeaahimsiaeneall * at 1999, p. £5). 

Map of Italy (Havell, Repablion Aome, pl. 1}. 
Mab of the aly, (ve Gatia | (Carcopino, Boia map at end). 
The Middle East. 
of Sargon; orifice of drain (ft. 26 feet high). 


Ehorsabad, Palace 
| Porsepolis, Acadiana stairway, N. wing. 


rT) tt gs excavation. 

: fs : reliefs of tritnite-bearers, 
ia Liicclaaed wiaurway. 

* maller stairway, showing reel bes, 

a‘. is reiels of tribuec bearers, 


Syria. 


| Baealbek, Ten a OF Helion= |. suche. 
Jerusalem, 


othe Holy Sepulchre; “wh facade. 

od he entrance: 
. E. walt and dlscant view of Dome of the Rock. 
ap Dome of the Rack. 
=e i an beset vitw. 
= $2 "angle of wall and "tomb of Abwalacn. 
pool of Bethesda. 

Solomon's etables.' 
Lebanon, terraces om the mountain, 


Asia Minor, 
Priene Agora, N, Hall (tept tod) from. E. 
»  Eecleslusterion: N.W V. angle from $.E. 
theatre: ‘W. Datadios cd trait of cautleceties Bona EE 
. Fien Sisabnch, weilltine OF toa 


Cnossos,. re tomb : sated pavilion from sari Casale: (Ca. FS. 
TH, p. B07, 
Mallia, stairway from & 
ao table for 
great pichos. 
Tyliseus, eapped pillar ond corridor from W. 
” ene bath and raised water channel leading (6 cistern. 


‘Rhodes, lalynin: 4th cent fountain. 
hes Py ury 


| relief portrait Of Artemidnrus and celief of dolphin. 


Delphi, mos of the Athemans. 


Marmaria: sanctuary of ge Promaia, teaurics, from W. 
Sunium, general view of the 


? Mantineia, the wall ae: Pete Enchnasees Gate to. Mt. Marnalua (Cf. 
6." 


nT icbee cry corer , pl. 8, gate marked "Or 


chomencs §.") 
M + eae from 5. shewing tawers, (CF. Fougeres, Afannnde, 
ne, nies 


Capri, ‘the * citadel of Tiberius.’ 
ba! a reaiored view, 
Misenum, The €. 
Pontinae: pe Rar tay ol 
oo. - reclamation in progress. 


Sicily. 


| propylurs aml temenos of Deroucter Matophoros looking 5.W. 
“a * egaron af Demeter from 5. 


" eon le ga +H . wall, view looking S. through gate. 


a front from NW, 

« temple C: cniranre to On righ from NE. 

a temple G: N. pteron, © temple D) S.B. angle af altar. 
ve lemple E: fallen coliran at SW angle, from NE. 


a temple FP: Wi Rind from Ss 
blocks grooved pi lifting rope. 


fenphe G 
Syracuse, sir view Or Ortyyia. 
Gaul. 
Avignon, the bridge, pint elas a palane of the Popes. 
St. Honorat (Tex des Larins), eens 
ti Tl 4 interiar, 
For compatiaon with Ube wall of Hadrian: the great wall.of Pero from the air. 


(Crosses, “ Procession Fresco" (Evan, Palace, ib (2), sirpp. pl. xxvii), 


Oriental. 
a bronze stand, inftonn of a node bearded mani 
Plaque with scenes of royal ceremonial; the lower left corner dupplied by a 
fragroent from Ur. 
Minet-el ~Beida. Porcelain head. 
Rag polynhrome cup in form of female head 
of a women in polychrome porcelain. 
u ie x Sgitoes ofa ‘ diyine couple." 
iF 
| Pylitudine seal ingpresian. 

Ur, timestone head "head 


« fteatite bowl with frieze of brulla aml car of corn: ea: ¢¢00 mc, 


Tutankhamen's tomb, dpa gokl pectoral in ferm of ihe lass pags vitltune, 
- rab ane tarquoise and lapinlasuli 
a8 bare i with gold and semi precious stones. 


Cyprus. 
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Studies. 
50, Benrone Sguake Loxpon, W.C. 
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THE subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 
are the history, archeology and art of Rome, Italy and the Roman 
Empire in general down to about yoo a. In particular, so far as ic 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concerned, the Society endeavours to encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation, both by devoting space in 
its Journal to articles on Romano-Hritish history and archmology and by 
grants to funds formed for the conduct of excavations. . | 
“Tn connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains a joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec- 
tionof lantern-slidesand photographs. Membersareentitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these can be sent to them by post, Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 50 Bedford Square, 

Afternoon meetings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, and a visit to a Roman site is sometimes 
ariainge) in September Notices of these are sent to all members. 

The Journal of Roman Stultes, which is open to the contributions of both 
British and forcign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is sent post free to all members. | 
"The Annual Subscription for membership of the Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fifteen guineas for others. Srodent Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of 10s. bd. | 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Muscam, Oxford. 
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THE ATHENS MODERN-GREEK LEXICON 


Paryri, ostraka, Inscriptions and printed texts, some ancient, some 
mediaeval, and some subsequent to the Fall of Constantinople, bring to 
light almost daily a multitude of hitherto unknown words; words which 
complete or enrich our knowledge of the language, history, life, and civilisa- 
tion of the Grecks throughout the ages. ‘The discovery of a single word 
indecd may throw light upon much that was unknown or doubtful, and 
provide a key for a wide range of connected problems, Of the importance 
of collecting these words there can therefore be no doubt. Many scholars 
have from time to time set their hands to this work; sometimes, like S. 
Koumanoudis and Van ‘Herwerden, by publishing supplementary dic- 
tionarics, sometimes by appending glossaries to their editions of texts. 
Smart-Jones and Mackenzie's new edition of Liddell and Scott records 
new words, to the obvious advantage of those who consult it. 

For the study of Greek life and literature in their entirety our lexico- 
graphical aids are very unequal. For the Classical, Hellenistic and Roman 
periods they are of great value, but for the Middle Ages we sull haye to 
use Du Cange's Glossarium medias ef infimae Graecitatis, which is to be accurate 
hardly a lexicon in the sense in which we use the word, or else the Lexicon 
of E, A. Sophocles, which is not only too brief, but also unfortunately deals 
with no words later than the year t1oo. For the period after the Fall of 
Constantinople we have, to metition the more important, the help of Du 
Cange and of Meursius, the Thesaurus of Viakhos the Cretan, the trilingual 

lossary, Latin, Romaic and Greek, of Simon Portius. and the Tesoro of 

leat lg But none of these fully answers to the demands of modern 
research. Nor can the brief dictionaries of Modern Greck, from Skarlatos 
Byzantios’ Lexicon of present-day Greek downwards, be called adequate. 

In the course of centuries the life of a people is exposed to influences 
from many directions, and of these the language is the faithful reflexion. 
Words too become so much altered in meaning as not inlrequently to veer 
righ! round to precisely the opposite of their earlier signification, Compare, 
for example, the ancient ayetpe, which means avuyd, with its correspondi 
modern form ‘yéaveo, which means «Alvo. The student of later am 
mediaeval texts will have no-difficulty in following me here. I need do no 
more than remind my readers of these six wardls, xpiver, epics, 4troAoyoupar, 
Gikczouc, maponoia, Kauve. Of these, the first has now come to mean 
Auta, the second Béoaves, the third is now a synonym of &ravts, érroxpivepan, 
the fourth of Aéyo, the fifth of etyopiornows, amdAcuors, and the last again 
may be used in the sense of Aéyoo. 

‘If we wish for a complete picture of the laneuage, life and civilisation 
of the Greeks, we must examine as a continuous whole, keré owvéyeay, 
that marvellous creation, the Greek language, marking the points at which 
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any change of meaning is fosbg observed and inquiring into the circum- 
stances of such changes. Heme @@lideconclusions can be reached only by 
tracing the history oP cach separate Word, and most valuable services will 
be rendered by a lexicon so constructed as to make this possible, 

This was the idea of George Hatzidakis, when in 1908 he was successhal 
in getting a decree passed for the compiling and publication of an Historical 
Lexicon of the Greek Language, a lexicon which should expose the phonetic, 
formal and semantic development of every Greek word from its first appear- 
ance to the reign of King George I. This idea was no doubt sound, but 
to carry it info execunon demanded (1) an adequate number of competent 
scholars, and, what was more difficult to find, (2) sums of money sufficient 
for a task which would occupy many years. 

The scholars who took the initiative in this work, in spite of their 
enthusiasm and indefatigable activity, were very soon convinced that so 
wide a task could not be sntiafactority carried out within any reasonable 
time with the annual grant of to,000 drachmae which the Ministry of 
Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs was able to make from the Dorides 
bequest’ They arrived at the following conclusions. The ancient Greek 
material, recistered and collected in lexicons and their addenda, was in no 
danger of being lost. Almost the same thing might be said, mutatis matandis, 
of the material of the mediaeval language. But they found that the 
material of the language of modern times is subject from day to day to 
change and loss owmg to the increase of schools and the greater facilities 
of communication. Words, which thirty years ago were still to be heard 
in yarious parts of Greece and are closely connected with the whole 
linguistic tradition of the country, have been passing into the oblivion 
naturally involved by the disappearance of the objects which they denoted, 
and by the general change in the manner of life. The use of local dialects, 
too, little by little becomes restricted, It would therefore be to the purpose 
to divide the Lexicon into three substantial parts: (1) of Ancient and 
Hellenistic Greek; (2) of the Greek of the Middle Ages and the period 
after the Fall of Constantinople; (3) of Contemporary Greck, the upper 
limit of which might be set at the year 1600. | 

It was with these ideas that the collection and arrangement of material 
began in the vear 1909, under editors then appointed: Emmanouel 
Pezopoulos and Athanasios Boutouras, assisted by a few students. Under 
the same system the late Petros Papageorgiou was appointed subsequently 
as Director, and I. Loulakis and myself as his colleagues. In pursuance of 
our common task I had occasion to study the method followed in the 
lexicon of the idioms of Bavaria and Austria, and on this 1 wrote a detailéd 
memorandum, 

From the point of view of scholarship the year 1912 was a favourable 
one. The Sixteenth International Congress of Orientalists was being held 
at Athens, and in this way many foreign specialists had an opportunity of 
visiting the scriptorium of the Lexicon and of appreciating its value. They 







+ Later, im rola, When Efeotherion Venizelos was = increaecd oo a gum cxcerding 4oooou drachmar per 
Prime Minister, the work op the Lexinon warseeured © aumiend. 
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thought fit to appoint a Commission to call upon the then Prime Minister, 
Mr. Venizelos, and to represent to him the necessity that the Greek Govern- 
ment should take the Lexicon under its protection; and this suggestion was, 
in fact, taken into consideration. , 

The material which the editors had at their disposal fell into the 
following classes — 

(x) The MSS, which had been got together from the year 1892 onwards, 
first by the Syllogos Koraes, and later by the Linguistic Society of Athens: 
this material comes for the most part from the Kingdom of Greece. 

(2) The MSS. which accrued as a result of the en competitions 
organised by the Literary Society of Constantinople. These MSS. are of 
very great value, as they give us material gathered in Greek places blotted 
out in consequence of the Asia Minor disaster of 1922, Such of the. 
inhabitants of these places as survive are now scattered in various parts of 
the Greck State.. 

(3) Material extracted from printed glossaries and other books. 

(4) Of the more important books mention may be made of R, M. 
Dawkins’ Modern Greek in Asia Minor, M. Deffner's Tsakonian Dictionary and 
G. Rohlfs’ Etymolegisches Worterbuch der unteritalientichen Griizttal, 

(5) Material which the editors have collected and verified locally. 
Such missions have already been sent to the Cyclades, to Crete, to: Eubota, 
10 Aitolia, to the region of Corinth, to Athos, te Chaleidice, to the Pelion 
villages, to Lemmos, to Samothrace, to Western ‘Thrace, that 1s, the district 
of Souphili and Didymotcikhos, 

Unfortunately the value of much of this material is seriously diminished 
by the lack of the necessary preliminary studies. Its phonetic and semantic 
imperfections in especial compelled the editors to verily such points, ether 
by special missions or by correspondence.. It was fortunate in these circum- 
stances that the editors were men from the provinces, and had themselves 
written special studies of several of the dialects of the contemporary 
language, and were thus in a position to detect maccuracies and to sUpBHY 
the necessary corrections, In this work they were frequently assisted by 
the willing information of local scholars, schoolmasters, priests, doctors, 
lawyers, ladies and others: 

Working in this way the editors produced an extremely rich collection 
of material from a very great number of Greek-speaking districts, ranging 
from Epeiros, Northern Macedonia and Thrace in the north, to Crete, 
Lycia and Cyprus in the south, and from Pontos and Cappadocia in the 
east, to Calabria in the west, But neither in Modern Greek nor in ary 
other living language is it ever possible to say that the whole corpus of 
linguistic material has been collected, New books are published: the 
competitions instituted by the Linguistic Society of Athens on a plan worked 
out by the staff of the Lexicon bring in fresh MSS.: a rich increase of 
tnaternial is derived from the tens of the sands of refugees from the recent 
disaster in Asia Minor now concentrated in Old Greece. And to include 
this last is a pressing necessity, because the refugees, and especially those 
from. Pontos and Cappadocia, by mixing with the inhabitants of Old 
Greece, are bound to lose, or at the very least to modify, certain elements 
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in their dialects: elements of great importance for our researches, since they 
include many features of the ancient and still more of the mediaeval types 
of the language. All this has been a cause of delay, because the staff hi 
been anxious to include in the Lexicon all this mass of fresh material. 

A limit has, however, been set to the process of collection, and two 
years ago the printing of the first volume was begun. This volume wall 
consist of sixty sheets in quarto, that is to say of 480 pages, and will contain 
the words up to ov. The printing of this volume has now reached the 
forticth sheet, and the riicls will in-a year from now be in circulation. 
It will contain in the form of a preface a brief history of the Lexicon and 
the necessary tables of abbreviations, At the beginning of the second 
volume, which will complete the letter o, there will be a Grammar of 
Modern Greck, | 

The Lexicon, the full title of which is Ac&ixév tis vias “EAAquixiis yAaoons, 
sis. Te Kowess Sprroupevns Kal Tau [Sicopérreay, gives an account of all the 
words of the contemporary language—of newly-formed words it includes 
only those that have passed into common use, such as depotrAcyo, GrroBpuxto 
—with the evidence for their first appearance and the cause and period of 
their phonetic or semantic changes. It will, that is to say, give in brief 
the history of each separate word. | 

Each entry consists of three parts. The first gives the various local 
types of the word as it is used at ape The second gives its history, 
whether it is ancient, or mediacval, or modern, or a foreign fonreavtied : 
its changes of form and meaning are explamed with ae Se refer- 
ences. The third gives the meanings arranged locally with the necessary 
examples of its use set down in chronological order, Since many con- 
temporary constructions and phrases are found in somewhat the same 
form in ancient and mediaeval writers, the ancient parallels have been added 
wherever possible, and we thus obtain a series of linguistic correspondences 
which exhibit an identity of thought and expression in a striking manner. 
Lastly, for literary as well as for scientific reasons, the synonyms and 
opposites of each word are given. ‘The following example may be given 
to show the working out of the above principles. 


afyorile, ESyatilo Kintp, Aicg. aftyocrtes 
mow, wai Kopo, Tider. (Tpom)  aByavileu 
B.668. “Hr, Geos. Qpdw. ("ASpravet.) “upp. 
Say ité& | dGyetivecy Aue. (AiBoor,) Bye 
xizoa Tooxaw. ‘Byxrize Mptt. Kuxk, (hp, 
Kudv, NG@E. od) MeAory,. (Aco) Mpa. (“Ap- 
“réx Mdvopg.) THA. Klop-xd. Byatt} Zen. 
‘GxesiCes Komp. “Bysprife, Refit. “Byativvou 
Awe (Avfooe,;) dAyaeva A. Powed, (Orn 
croc.) “Her, (Kévera,) Gece. (EnAuBp.) MeAorv. 
(Basan, Acxov.) w oo. a8 yevie. TeAore, 
(Acmov, Mise.) dSyerins "Hr. (Apr) Qsoc. 
Thevont, (ToigvA.) a¢ryatéon Gero. “yore 
Tlekerrv; (Aoxev.) Taf. 2fyerntouuy “Hr. 
"Every. wave. d&Byerilewex Tlekowv. (Avie) 
Tle@, veroy, €8yecilduevne Mek 9 abyen{o- 
ev: Tick. 


‘Ex Tou wrrayv, tm). éxBarog yevoiiivou 
byfavh¢ Moi tmepatmipw éfyatag «ov ovr 
ueréterw ‘yoauperoy wots mol £x fd d- 
by Sakiw-fytiie, “16. Thor. bo “Emor, 
‘Emmet. Thaw. 6 (1gog/t0) g2 sft. “O von. 
bayatl Sea fn traps ZoyAle: pagal eal Srlyoi 
er, 17h (x6, Wagner o. 69) "4 protopas 4 
Rapwette worcsiye, vi Ebyaticn.” "Ev 1 ton. 
"Segeciiea ro p byenon ear’ briGpamny Tod 


Gx imper ulav oni. ouvey, Eebyaetile.. 


(A) “AurB. (1) AGiSvopon, rAnfuvopen, ovvr- 
me Severe wom, = Th cuni ro wade kayorites 
moka "<0 Beton, ‘Th pact $Byariten "Ayan 
sites oh banal du” dveS% wow, “L' Rapier oh 


‘seate deetae. Axio, Ko | Th toyed abyines 


oypss=s Paro. 


Mi <6 Agh. dByatioes: Fj 
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ahah Saarraeti “Nan, “Cray: tac xpes 
Strarige: wat th Gol [fren Erpesl mepre- 
bey. gc th epgig od yovetan [iba “g To Tomunahs 
vied, Ewa, sPyareeé, Abyatieteps, 
cantess, (2) Mpoyepe, myyaive xaha, mpo- 
winrrid, TF o oun: Ae "Gyeriie:  So0- 
mvt Kp, Atv éyasit’ h a¥e52 “lip. “H 
feuherk GGyatiles Mra, "O soyacyg sbyatese 
(terpexdpnow iv th Ipyoris) Acxov. TMopeezei, 
du’ Gv EByeritee Zo, An “Byavicer & jethos 
(Biv Epydgerai Mad, fro} Aide SAlyou) Kpfrr, 
"Ryxciler rh jopide-ch wpullecs (poy nO 
& Qepionos Tow) THA. “Byxrifouv of Saaseg (Grro- 
Sidauy dpxerhy Trocdryra Palo) ord. “Fre 
Ba "Gyeciter & Souanje cou Mics  (B} Mpoyaope 
qTreprocrorepow GiAAow, 1peammepyG®. edu: “Eas va 
Solus nove SB yacia’. (y) “Ampoe. thyaten 
ead, ouygipet Kote. Aux (AuBuor:): of pe 
"Byetiie Kot Adv wt “Byxtivet Aipuco. 
(3) Merap, doradAarropmn tig Bueryylos, ove 
worte é tig dpameieg, mpocyoum, eimrycd 
dvr. (Teor. ) 


(B) Merp. (1) AvEdva, mpocoufave, uryo- 
Msves, ?odMerAcmiate Kew: a oc aiyartice 
+k ythpark pow ‘“Edieos 0! Xyotlem Th 
Ane pou. TeG aivyavie to pict Moly. 
"Atvesas civ marek Zap. ok. [adceurtxcy, 
$Bydcwrav Oyyina wal Spypiae! aderee. “Afya- 
srr 76 Sodus (frer&yues va Prpere pou, Gore 
we Tpoyap qrepodtepov) Aaxcov, [| Dp. (1 
Flebc vik t'¢ 4Byeran tw laniéal (eign) “Hor. 


‘The intention of the Lexicon is entirely screntilic. 


|| Tapom. Th x24 hope dfyataet jovey? tay 
shy taph (Str GySponres Sid tijg Inaverrye 
Tou mifoxipel) Acxov. || “Ao. 


Tabs Fray on dvetrvevale, “md opti) ta 


apse; 
Sv ctv! 4h tos Sodioug pu, plyd vt 7 
apyation 


Tao. (Aty.)  (B) Tpompipo tepiororepa, 
drepriw®, wheter fy tknotThpiaoe xTT- 
B.E0A@, “Hr. @eoo. Bpae. Kptiv. Aue. (Ap 
Boro.) Eau wood. “Apeyarice wel 76 Tipe 
Gedk. “Eo tieh m5 “Vout 0 derclegy "yin 
Sau. Dewy 2a ves Savas: (f) ‘ 
teherdves, drromeperraveas ty “Avp. Zax. Gra. 
Kidv, Nae, (“Amipavd. «. &.) Zigv. Xiog x @: 
"Avela mizezus cyM Sher xy dachua vo Sfye 
sincoue! (tepd Tig dverroAts Tou hAlow hpxfoaury 
qt wmavow xed dedpry Biv byeanidooper) “At 
eavG. “Efparicaue tool Buvlerts abrdd., Oh 
< GBvxciowue chutes te oxo (fro: 62 dno 
Tipatbauyey THY cupeausiy Tey atmo) “Avep. 
“Vinvsect woo 6 xis wal “Bydrone (Dye 6 
onpos elvoines al ireAsicoca) Nak. “Aden wo 
‘var Spams wi ¢” diypatiooye (Earpes Tepe 
oD sivxt Spook wh Te Tedmebowpev) Zipv. 
"Ela, "Byattis. x’ UBeiduste Op. “Rayetiomus 
(iriewocoumy Snk. Tay ipyeriay pes) Hiss 
holsvats vo 26yecie¢ns wove pave lomeice vo 
Pan; roydies Ivecoundins: fn. arromeparre@oncet 
toyootes wos) auTée, “ASyatures ta” plies 
(irpakefies va (AGHs) "Ava. IIB. dp yaréve. 


lit does not, there- 


fore, concern itself in any way with what has been called the Question of 
the Language, +6 yAwoordy zfrmua, and avoids in this matter taking any 
extreme position: ir employs, that is to say, neither the very strong atha- 
revausa (trrepxefapevousa), nor, on the other hand, docs it use any pro- 
nouncedly demotic type of the language. For convenience of reference 
words are entered under their demotic form, and this too is naturally 
employed for quotations from the contemporary language. The rest of 
each entry is, as appears from the above sample, composed in a moderate 
form of the katharevousa. The aim of the Lexicon is to trace scienufically 
the formal and semantic history of the words of the Greck language, and 
not to support any special school of Greek writers, 


This Lexicon of Modern Greek will be an extraordinary assistance to 
schalars workin 


on the contemporary dialects and on the history of the 
lanruage. No less will it assist the publication of mediaeval and dialectic 
texts, and the study of the ancient language, because it will not only give 
information as to the present existence of ancient Words handed down to 
us by the literary raailon: burt will also present us with a series of words 
which have not come down to us as ancient, but are for all that to be 
recognised from their form and meaning as cither ancient or Hellenistic. 
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It also gives the true meaning of certain words that have either been 
wrongly explained or of uncertain significance. 

We may now give a few of the more interesting words to be contained 
in the Lexicon, marking with an asterisk those which, although not handed 
down to ug as such, are nevertheless to be regarded as part of the ancient 


language. 
* abyickedes fin the form yrotedo, Skopelos) 


== SAW, 

* dGvorpopahizopan = I shake wth cold. 

évisiza = J give my daughier fo a mun 
(Pontos), “This meaning of the word is not 
recorded in:any text. 

SwppToM seo (Imbres) = S fly. 

* avnipytov lin the form cvrguyt, Ainos}. 
The commen word is Spaure, drachmi.. In 
general use are the adj, ¢vriguyss and the 
| subst. éeriguyie = loopporic. 

* drovietipos (in the Mani form. dro- 
verapes == a mma aber dary erik fatw.. Only 
the verb dorovuytepee 18 wecrally preserve. 

* éroontoy fin. the Leukas form teshT) 
= the chaff left afler corn has bern nered. The 
verb émcoijGo is generally preserved. 

Spat rsuy Mant) = ottAde elg Képanay. 

dépréfiones (in the Megiste form dproohes) 
— ‘he wooden whooel wed ts insert [oapes into the 
pit. 

° (in the Selyvria form ‘ore- 
Kebnied) — nel to catch seh 

agape (Paros) = gutck 

* Povrtpo¢ar, Th i Palaia Arta) 
= a etpluss of land. Lykophron, 1498, haa 


. Beihcw Spi gopan fin the form weAadplzoue 
from Viano in Crete) == Seka. Only Se- 
AcvS.ptsa has hitherto been known. 

* Gaquyov (in the Cypriot form Siazvev) 
=  endhn & tied ata countermeight to a burden, 

* Gionseew (in the Syme form Srp) = 
narrow passage. 

Binhotroy r Trebizand) = & inmmvaos, 6 
Srycqeov Th sera 


* GiAcpia, (Rhodope} = songs. In 


tmecliaeval uncles the neuter form SiAaprov: 


alene i found, andl from Sphakia in Crete 


we have EyAMSB I. 
Six, and in Pontos Gyo, — wrthowt. 


* Biyuyss (iprtct), = withchild, Generally 


preserved only with the meaning of two 
opinions, Siyviopes, Gotares- 

abet ' "tyro the Sy st ag form. 
fykanda) = & ios TTaDos. nly &yxdoSic¢ 
is generally prese reserved. 

Aasiscey yecal (in the Siphnos form 
yraumizonn) = woo Exteppos. 

femohan (in the f form inahka in Mam and 

frisho; in Naxos) = from of old, wadardey, 


Vea 
© triBpowos (in the | 


. Beseny 7S fin the ila form 


= 
Evvanges Rhodes) = early 1 
LEineviges (in the S 
Io oremove ihe husk 
Toy giro, 


the muri, 
7 form Pera = 


rom corm, —KBGAA® Tov 


roa form atriSpopos) 
== the run a man ees. foe jenine. Unul 
now only the adj. drifpapes = deunrinds has 
been rdexl. 


rece 
* topokéyos (in the Chian abaeaa Cae 
== Me ber ey leads the rr 
peobhucy (in the Pontic Ten [rom Amis 
") = rope for tying animals. 
looguyov fin the Cypriot form gaquy) = 
Porat for which the waual is 


The any todguyes == looBaprs 1s 


. A euphemism for 
a ace dbifficull te s onr, Guofarros Toms. 
t * waptrodraa ate = flare in which to 


(Chalcidice | = winnowing fork, 

Sipiverg. e word has hitherto been known 
only as meaning @ ian pho gathers fruit. 

merrenidy te ih) ‘aren ea ete the cloth med for 
wiping oul an oven and clearing from a. 

Hitherto only » (with + and not 

with e1) has been ‘recorded ; the verb is 


orroqacorrcd.. 
. KhaBouxes | (Mani) = he who prunes. 
* pougeke (in the Kythnos form pogeyyco} 
= 4 blame, wiueopat. 
® wacomtpepe fin the Mani form vyxte- 
weeny aeiat = Vee ae ot ity 
* Soxoitns (Sphakia in Crete} = place 
where hinds Het! ne ; ' 
* srporsplag (10 rus form tpomepndis 
= ax, tvhase horns are ett foocasihll 
ap yprus) = Whe sive! used te 
ay the edee of blunted agricultural tools, In 
this sense only trpocBeAd has hitherto been 


recoried, bios . ; 
otpecipyiew fin. the Cypriot form Tpogipsty 
= workman's belt of fe ar cloth. 


* ounna (Rhodes) = shoals of fuk in 


[ers 
* ouxohoy?) (in the Syme fanm ouxohot) = 
basket in which figs, etc. are placed when they are 
gathered. 


shore frit. 
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The material in the Lexicon will show that in many cases the informa- 
tion given us by mediaeval lexicographers and writers has been rejected or 
corrected quite erroneously. the words under suspicion having been, as 1s 
now showt, preserved in many parts of Greece. Of this the following 
words may be taken as examples :-— 

‘Thiemistios (Or. 2. 40 6) reports the adjective évigmiqotes, with the meaning GrAnetes. 
When we find évtunanyos (= dviorAneros) in. tie in Buboia with this same meaning 
@ranoms, we see how wrong the Vhesqurus is in correcting the word i Themistios 10 
dvihterres. | 

In Hesychius we read 5 angen ToM.. . « Guppencite;, and in Suidas afvupinloy 
sohbs, weyes, Kal d xctomopys. The correctness of the tradition is shown by the fact that 
to-day 76 PupfnAe means 4ptovic. In the Peloponnese, for example, we hear such 2 
phrase as: “Av Gékns &Bya, cou fiplors +d PopPnAe, that is, im plenty. 

The Thesauras suspects the word dvepytc, used in the Onerotvitita of Artemidoros 
(2. a8). and the new edition of Liddell and Scott explains the word by é:pyla, idleness, 
unemployment, adding that it isa cd. for dvepyoola, The passage in Artenidoros runs thus: 
"Oan xal vérat Koi Gye «ol gSpayyes .. - Buouules kal qéfous kel Topayas Kal avepy tos 
mpe sean. The word idleness quite plainly docs not fit this passage at all, {+ is from 
the dialect of Karpathos that we get the true meaning of this word, for there 4vepyic means 
Axcractaci«, dvapches xatdoteas, and this is the ia which should be given to the 
word in jexicous. ‘The word is in Karpathos used actually to describe the confusion that 
there is in a hive of bees when the queen has been lost. i 

Hesychius has the entry vayysre gapeone [Sierua] yorpore, but the word ar Is mot 
found in our lexicons, and Schmidt wrongly corrected it to yorrepara. But in the 
Peloponnese, in Krini-and in Epeiros, payyava means fond eres (orate) or moity quarrels, 
and in Epeiros poyyoviqe means J shout. Péqwa has therefore a right to a place in our 
lexicons. 

Su too the ward erhpov is wrongly rejected. In Hexychius we read opipiv Hoo 
Ehauwes. The editor Schmidt proposed, hut with some lesitation, the reacling meprotryior 
lgpornmoy EvOupa, ancl the TAetaurws imarked the word as obseuram. But at the present day 
at Kissamos in Crete oréat is the name of a very big kind of hawk. Hesychius ly therefore 
correct anc-we should read the passage, o7}prov (A arépvov)' lepdxiovy Zikeunos. : 
 Hesychius also gives tropdv" tax, and the word taoé¢ rayts should be in our lextcans. 
There is no necessity to follow Schmidt in correcting 7 tapév to (¢)7p=po, because We 
now know that in Crete and at Lasta in Gurtynia tapés id at present used of wind in the 
meaning of tons? 

The modern Greeks have necessarily a closer connexion with the 
Byzantine than with the ancient Greek world, ‘The number of Byzantine 
words still preserved is, in fact, very great, and the we! afforded by the 
full resources of Modern Greek to the understanding © Byzantine words, 
hitherto quite unexplained or explained quite wrongly, can hardly be 
overrate In editing this Modern Greek Lexicon one becomes aware at 
every step of the use of Modern Greek for understanding the Byzantine, 
and conversely how much a knowledge of the Byzantine helps the study 
of the contemporary language. ‘The root meaning of many modern words 
is to be discovered only from their Byzantine use, and By: antine Greek 
alone provides the clue to many modern Ene formal, and semantic 
problems. Each of the two lexicons, the Modern and the Byzantine, forms 
‘A most necessary complement to the other. 





* See also the notes on these corrections contributed OF thilathe reader will find many examples in the 
by B. Phovis, S, Deinakis and myself to ‘Aine, paper Naparnphons wat. Septdas Ws 16 ‘EAN g andy 
XXXVIT, p. 67) and to the Agmaypspmér ‘Apter: yhwoordpoy 30 Du Gang, which | published mn. "Atne, 
iL, pp. oz, 96, 148.. XLII, po 34-55. 
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For these reasons the Greeks are anxious to see a complete lexicon of 
the Byzantine texts, to answer to the requirements of modern scholarship. 
The feeling in this matter expressed so excellently at the Second Inter- 
national Byzantine Congress, held at Belgrade, by the distinguished 
linguistic scholar Paul Kretschmer, was therefore regarded as very timely. 
His proposal was that the Academies should collaborate in. producing such 
a lexicon, above all in alliance with the Russian Academy, in connexion 
with which the late Theodore: Uspenski and the Russian yzantinologists 
had already made certain preliminary studies with a view to a fresh edition 
of the Greek Glossary of Du Cange, This opportune and very well argued 
propieel met with the universal approval of the members, and the philo- 
ogical section appointed a committee of five to discuss the prolests these 
were Paul Kesicchin ; the late August Heisenberg, Hubert Pernot, Fugen 
Darko, and myself. The deliberations took a favourable course, ancl the 
Academy of Athens was persuaded to take the initiative in the publication 
of a complete lexicon of the Byzantine period, This resolution was 
anacbnced, int a speech on the subject by George Hatzidakis at a full 
meeting of the Third International Byzantine Congress, held at Athens. 
But at the last moment those who were responsible hesitated to proceed, 
in view of the tmpossibility of coping scientifically with so heavy a task: 
the undertaking was thus Laatste But for all thar the Academy of 
Athens, by way of taking a first preliminary step, resolved to publish a 
lexicon of proper names, both of persons and of places, occurring in books 
and documents from the Fall of Gonstantinople to the year r8oo. They 
further resolved to collect from these same sources the linguistic material 
that will contribute towards the future construction of a lexicon. The 
Academy also founded about two years ago a special Archive for this 
purpose, with its scriptortum in the Academy building, in which the Lexicon 
of the Modern Greek Language is also housed. My readers, and especially 
those concerned with the study and publication of mediaeval texts, can 
imagine how detrimental this postponement has been to our researches. 
At a time when Byzantime studies are being widely prosecuted and fresh 
texts constantly coming to light, the publication of a complete Byzantine 
lexicon is a pressing necessity. But in any case the Academy of Athens, 
by its undertaking in 1926 the supervision and publication of a Lexicon of 
Modern Greek, and by establishing two years ago this mediaeval Archive, 
two tasks both to the credit of scholarship in Greece, will undoubtedly 
render great services to students of Greek letters, and give a fresh impulse 
fo Byzantine and Modern Greek studies. 

PHaAmon Kowukoutes.* 

* Thre article has been written exprondy for the 9 and until o vemr mua ihe Editor-in-Chief af the 
Journal af EHelieme Studies iy Profeace Phaidon Lexicon. For ihe iransiation T alone ar reaponsible, 
Koukoules, mow Profesine-of ihe Sturdy of Byzantine -—RK. Af, Dawe, 

Private at) Publi Life io the University of Athens, 








LAG, post = Sepe. oseh, pitts.) 
Ful. |. | 


COLONEL T. M. CROWDER’S TRAVEL JOURNALS 


Aut. members of sic a Christi College, Oxford, about half a century 
ago, were acquainted with a row of little brown volumes which stood in 
the Bursar’s study: they contained the records of his travels in most parts 
of Europe and the Near East, and anyone who thought of going abroad to 
those regions or was interested in their geography naturally betook himself 
to the Fellows’ Buildings with any problems thal presented themselves. 
Then the appropriate yolume was brought out, and it was rarely that 
information was not forthcoming: wherefore the collection was known in 
College as the Book of Jasher. 

Colonel Crowder was Bursar of Corpus from 1874 to 1892, and after 
his death in the latter year his journals were presented to the College by 
his nephew, Sir Matthew Dodsworth, They are now in the strong-rooml 
among the College MSS., and there is so much valuable information 
contained in them that it seems desirable to place their existence on record 
and to give some idea of their scope and character, Their shel-numbers 
are CO. 4-7, Ab. 1-22; twenty-two journeys im all are described, but 
only eight of these were in Hellenic lands, and attention will be confined 
to these cight. 

The first journey was in (859: starting lrom Paris on Jan. ¢2, Col. Crowder made 
his. way dewn through Ttaiy and crossed from Naples to Palermo: he spent a movth in 
Sicily, visiting Aleamo, Trapani, Marsala, Castel Vetrann, Sciacca, Girgenti, Palma, 

eranova, Caltagirone, Lentini, Syracuse, Catania, Nicolosi, Giardini, and Messina: 
thence he went by way of Malta and Syra to Athens, which he reached on April a. 
From. April t4 to May 9 he: toured the Morea: on May rq he left Athens again and 
travelled through Thessaly, leaving Vole for Salonica on May 25: four days were spent 
in Chalcidike and cight in Athos: then he crossed Thessaly and Epirns to Corfi, and 
made his way back to Athens through Boeotia: finally quitting Athenson July 13, he 
| eae Constantinople and spent about sis weeks there before returning home through 
In the next year, | ots he went to Egypt in November-and up the Nile to the Second 
Cataract, returning to Cairo and then travelling by Suez, Mt. Sinai, Akaba, and Petra 
fo Jerusalem; he traversed Palestine to Damascus and Baalbek, and spent the summer 
of 1855 in a cottage on the Lebanen: after a visit to Palmyra he took steamer from 

a 
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rol i ho ei stein ar went up-to the Crimea, and returned through Constantinople, 
Athens, and Corfu. 

The next inp was a briefer ane: he arrived at Constantinople on July 12, 1861, and 
visited! Brusa, Olympus, the Dardanelles, Mount Ida, Gallipeli, Cavalla, Athos, Salonica, 
Monastir, Ochrida, Argyrocastro, Butrinto, and Corfu, which he left on Oct. 9. 

In 1665 his route took him through Macedonia in the opposite direction: leaving 
Trieste on July 11, he went down the Dalmatian coast to Cattaro and crossed by Cetinje, 
Scodra, Prisrond, Uskub, and the Vardar valley to Salonica, and then saw Olympus, 
Ossa, and Pelion on his way to Volo and Athens.. nae i 

His firat visit to the Greek islands was in babe he reached Athens on March 1a, 
and five days later took beat for Syra, Delos, and Tenos: then he had eight days in 
Crete, and called an several islands on his way back to Syra and Piracus, whence he went 
home through Corinth, Patras, and Brindisi. 

_. In i899 he went further afield, to Armenia: starting from Samsun he made his wa 
by Ladik, Amasia, Boghazkoi, and Yurgat to Kaisarich: thence he went thro 
Sivas and Kharput to Bitlis, and by Van and Erzerum to Trebizond. | 

He renewed his acquaintance with the Peloponnesus in 1882, when he left Athens 
on Sept, 31, and went through Corinth and Argos to Sparta: them from Kalamata he 
travelied north through Rarytena and Pyrgos to Patras.. On this journey he paid special 
attention to mediaeval remains. 3 

His last journey in Greck lands was in 1886, when he crossed at the end of March 
from Athens to Mytilene and visited [onia: his route included Chios, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Samos, and Patmos, and the last ten days were spent in Rhodes, 


All the later journeys were made in company with the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, and to some extent the material in Col. Crowder’s diaries has 
already been published in Mr. Tozer’s books, But the fellow-travellers 
looked at things from different points of view, and it is interesting to 
compare their accounts and to see how one supplements the other. A 
few excerpts from the journals will give the best idea of their veneral 
nature. 


(Delos, March 1874. A6.11, p. 209;] 


Fri: 20, These hovels [i.e, the huts on Delos] are built partly of old 
materials with contracting doorways in the Ionic or Egyptian 
style, and without appears the detached drum of a column like an 
altar. There are no doors, and within chaff and rotten straw 
scattered over the ground hold fleas plentifully. 

Excepting in the dip hard by us, the island is very rugged and 
bestrewn with granite, There is much lentisk amongst these rocks 
and many beautiful wild flowers, particularly anemones of various 
colours, and in size much larger than ours. Mt. Cynthus rising about 
at an even distance between N. and S. of the island, it is upon its 
W. slope and in the N. half of the isle that such remains of antiquity 
as exist are to be found, There are literally few stones standing 
one upon the other excepting in the theatre, which is clearly visible 
upon the slope just mentioned, and where in some parts of the N, 
wall as many as 14 horizontal courses remain, although they are 
by no means regular and the ends of the blocks are often cut 
diagonally instead of perpendicularly, The interior arrangement 
of the seats is visible although very ruinous, and below the pro- 


scenium appear vaults, This and the public buildings generally 
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upon the tsland were of Parian marble, which with all due allow- 


ance for human destructive agency does not appear to stand weather 
as well as the stone of Pentelicus, 


Dany, a ara 
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[A 6.20, p54. March gist, 1 66,] 
FHI» 3. 
[Aladschakhan to Hekimkhan. August 1879, A6.14, p. 247.] 
6.0 Thurs: 14. We effected an carlier start than usual, and entered 


upon scenery of a far superior character to the bare uplands we 
have lately traversed, our day's march being mostly through a 
wild yale with considerable bush vegetation. The course pursued 
was generally E. of S.E., and, alter rising a slight ridge on leaving 
the village, we descended at once to a valley watered by a Winding 
815 stream named Yelani Su, or the snake-water. From this we turned 
away up the left bank of a tributary torrent, with much shaly 
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brown iron-stone in the cliffs and slopes, and then descended 
gradually upon a small river flowing from the N. It was a pic- 
turesque open spot with enclosing heights, and the river we crossed 
by a large-arched bridge where we found increasing vegetation. 

The stream-bed was full of willow and tamarisk, and this abun- 
dance of tamarisk-bushes and briars on the mountain slopes formed 
a most pleasing relief for our parched eyes as we followed the 
course of this same brook during the rest of the day. The water 
finds its way to the Morad below the junction of the two arms, but 
as will be seen we left its course for higher ground at Hekimkhan. 
The village of Hassan Djelebi lay out of our way to the left, and 
accordingly turning from the track that led thither in a S.E. diree- 
ton wie’ followed the stream and telegraph wire southwards into a 
natrow gorge. With many bends the vale gradually led us into the 
original S.E. line, the water of the stream thin but very clear, the 
rocks dark and shaly and sometimes conglomerate, although the 
general character of the district is limestone. We were anxiously 
looking out for a khan ora spring, but no such luxury as gushing 
water was to be found amidst these igneous-looking cliffs, We 
passed a halted caravan on a patch of pasture near the river-side, 
wild independent wanderers who reminded me much of Arabs, 
their spears fixed in the ground, themselves reposing or sauntering 
near their grazing horses, Not far beyond we were compelled to 
halt by the cravings of hunger, and beside the stream beneath the 
shade of overhanging willow-bushes we rested on a somewhat 
moist bank (3910 ft.) and again found the pocket filter useful when 
slaking our shicat from an open canning rivulet. In these wild and 
little inhabited regions it is difficult to obtain definite names for 
localities. Our host at Hekimkhan called the stream that we were 
following Chirach and the valley Karagasik. 

In the afternoon the rocks became extremely picturesque, varied 
by hillocks of many colours, The foliage also slightly increased 
and we skirted gardens of herbs, the result of irrigation. The course 
was a litte more S. and we met with many striking features, At 
one time on the lefi side of the valley we crossed a huge shoulder of 
chil by a rugged track gazing down on the main stream immediately 
below us and to our left over a picturesque depression with a tibu- 
tary crossed by a distant bridge, Again we skirted the foot of a 
small Laurlei-like precipice rising sheer from the river-side. At 
length near what appeared to be the mouth of the vale there 
appeared a detached mass: of rock, and here we ascended E, 
gradually on to a ridge intervening between the valley and our 
night's quarters. Below us to the left there lay a very verdant clip 
with many gardens and much irrigation. 

As we advanced over the ligh ground S.E. there suddenly 
opened out before us the considerable village of Hekimkhan, with 
intervening grey arid undulations, and built upen the slope of a 
dazzling bare ridge at the foot of a hill of striking pyramidal form. 
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A few minutes were spent in a hasty sketch of this fine position, and 
5.25 then jogging onwards I caught up our party just settling down in a 


house a little aside from the main village. 
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[Kaliani to Muria Khan. September 1882, A6. 18, p. 245.] 

8.253 Fri: 92. Upon resuming our march this morning we found our- 
selves high up on the left slopes of the deep wide vale of the Ruphia, 
as the Ladon now 1s called, an expanse green with much Indian 
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corn, the view northwards bounded by the dark uninteresting mass 
of Erymanthus, the modern Olenos, In. the opposite direction, 
however, beyond the Alpheius towards Andritzena, the outline of 
the mountains was more broken and picturesque. Our course 
along the slopes N.W. by a good path led through many well-grown 
oaks as we gradually descended towards and then converged with 
the river (450), where upon a wide seiy ese shingly bed we found 
in two streams a greater bulk of water than we had yet scen in the 
Morea, There was much plane bush, and here in the hot low 
regions we again meet with the usual foliage, agnus-castus and 
olives. Having crossed by a ford we halted a little above the bank 
beneath a magnificent plane overshadowing an excellent fountain. 
Our ride continued by an ascent into the forest intervening between 
the Ruphia and the Doana, the latter the ancient Erymanthus 
known by one and the same name as the lofty mountain whence it 
derives its source. These are the principal tributaries of the 
Alpheius, and the Ruphia contributes such a copious stream that 
in modern days its name bas been conferred upon the river of 
Olympia from the confluence of its waters to the sea, In the forest 
on which now we entered we found some of the finest vegetation in 
Greece, principally ilex, the ordinary oak, and much heath, The 
scenery much reminded us of Euboea. After descending to the 
Doana, we crossed the river-bed, some quarter of a mile wide, 
extending between the steep wooded banks and also vaned by much 
small plane and heath. rain mounting into the forest we rode 
beneath the shade of many vivid piety vines with the same leafage 
as the isthmian but far more lofty. There was an abundance of 
murmuring streamlets before we emerged out on to a mere heather 
level where the forest as in North America had been destroyed by 
fire, So past the village of Lykoures, where the scene was enlivened 
by a number of yéry dirty dragoons halting for refreshment, and 
now we soon obtained our first view of the mam Alpheius stream 
winding away in the distance to the W. in a picturesque tortuous 
course. Through a mud-built poverty-stricken village we descended 
to the river bank (250), but here no cleanders gladdened our eyes. 
The Alpheius valley, after all, excepting for its associations with 
Olympia is not very admirable. It 15 too damp, close, and 
malarious, the friable soil of clay, the river bed too big for 1ts stream, 
the neighbourhood an expanse of irrigated Indian corn, and the 
gentle verdant enclosing hills not specially attractive. We stopped 
for the night at the Khan of Muria, some distance from the right 
bank and upon a slight elevation, where we had an airy and not 
uncomfortable lodging, the large upper storey being open to front 
and rear and very clean. | 


As may be seen from the second of these extracts, Colonel Crowder 


made sketches of the country through which he pared, and matiy of the 


sketches ure in the journals, adding considerab 


y to their interest and 
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value. But the written account in itself is vivid, and as the record of the 
experiences of a keen observer is worth study by anyone who desires to 
know what the Hellenic lands were like in the second half of the last 

J; G. Mitxe. 
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A FORGOTTEN FACTOR OF GREEK NAVAL STRATEGY 


Ir is a common-place of most scholars, followed enthusiastically by 
writers of text-books, that Greek sailors did not like the sea; they went 
from island to island, or crept along the coast. Rarely did they leave the 
sizht of land, and then only the most venturesome; and they did not sail 
by night. I don’t know that I have seen it stated in so many words, but it 
is implied that the close relations between Miletus and Sybaris were main- 
tained by voyages across the Aegean to Connth (e.g.: “Corinth becomes 
the centre of exchange with Italy: it pays beter to break cargo ar the 
isthmus than to sail round the stormy coasts of the Peloponnese ©"), thence 
(but in Milesian or foreign ships?) through the gulf, up the north-west 
coast to Corcyra, hurmedly and anxiously across to Otranto, then, following 
every curve of the coast, past Tarentum and Metapontum, to their goal. 
Ti goods must #0 further, as so many did to Etruna, they took another 
isthmus-route overland to Laus or Scidrus, thence along the coast again, 
even as far as Massalia and Emporiae. I was correcting an examination 
paper the other day in which candidates were asked to mark trade-routes 
on a map: some of them marked a route from Piracus to Cyrene ora 
Rhodes, Phaselis; the Syrian coasts and Egypt, and another ria Corinth 
and the coast route to Sicily, to Selinus, Carthage, and the Syrtes; the 
sea-route from Athens to the Hellespont was shewn as by the Euripus, the 
Thessalian coast, every curve of the Chalcidic peninsula, and the coast of 
Thrace. I did not know whether to deduct marks; for this is certainly what 
they are taught. Yet it clearly does not give the whole picture of Greek 
marine commerce, [fit did, Corinth, Sicvon and Corcyra would soon have 
had a monopoly of trade with the west; but in fact Chaleis and Eretria, 
Miletus, Samos, Phocaes, later Athens and Rhodes, did as much; and it 
is certain that they were none of them dependent on Corinth for the 
privilege. Moreover, firrther west, Massalia was founded, not by Cumae 
or Vela or Syracuse, as would be expected on the isthmus-theory, but from 
Phocaea: and trade was maintained’ by the Straits of Messene and Corsica. 
Samos traded direct with Spain; and, we may be sure, their vessels did 
not hug the coast of Africa, dependent on the cood-will of the Cartha- 
gimians, Ifwe look at recorded cases, we can see that trading vessels sailed 
direct from Egypt to Rhodes and Athens, and from Sicily to Athens: * 
on the former Voyage vessels did not necessarily put in at Rhodes between 
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Egypt and Piracus ;# and in the Zenothemis case we read that a voyage was 
begun direct from Syracuse to Piraeus, and when two or three days out 
at sea, at night-time, the ship sank (scuttled, it was alleged), and the crew 
managed to reach Cephallenia in the AduBor.4 When Herodotus 5 gives 
the length ancl breadth of the Euxine, though inaccurately, the correct 
inference is that the Greeks sailed, when necessary, direct from Byzantium 
or Stnope to Tauris, from Odessus to Phasis; and by night as well as by 
day.° We can be certain that Milesian vessels did in fact sail to Sybaris 
round the cigphin south coast of the Peloponnese, and across the Ionian sea; 
that Corinth and Athens traded direet with Etruria, not ma Svbaris, and that 
Phocaean vessels were to be seen in Massalia, and Massaliots in the East. 
On the other hand, the Athenian ficet on its way to Syracuse did sail 
first to Coreyra and hugged the shores of Italy: the fleet to Egypt touched 
at Cyprus and perhaps at Phaselis, as well as at Rhodes; and the fighting 
in Phoenicia (Erechtheid inscription) may have been in the course of sailing 
along the coast towards Egypt. What was the reason for this variety int 
practice? It was due to a radical difference between warships and 
tmerchantmen; and when this has been analysed we shall be in a position 
to understand as well one of the chief factors in Greck naval strategy. The 
merchantman was built to carry heavy loads, and went under sail. Its 
crew were comparatively few in number, we do not know how many for 
any class of ship, and in addition to the crew there were usually the cargo- 
owner, the master and owner of the ship, and the ship's captain, with, 
presumably, their personal servants.* In a ship under sail, carrvine heavy 
cargo, iH Was easy to Carry as well food and water for all persons on board 
for many days. A journey from Athens, Milerus or Rhodes to S. Italy 
and Sicily, without a break for revictualling, was possible enough; or from. 
Athens and Rhodes to Egypt, Cyrene to Gytheum or Piraeus, Byzantium 
to Phasis; sailing both night and day, Contvait the conditions of the 
trireme: it was propelled by oars. Men (especially, if you like, free men) 
cannot row more than a few hours continuously, nor more than a certain 
number in every twenty-four, in ordinary circumstances (a forced journey, 
like that of the ship that took the second decree to Mytilene, gives the 
extreme of endurance). Secondly, the trireme, unlike the galleys of 
Roman and later times, was built for speed, as lightly as possible and to 
carry as lew passengers as possible; the development of naval tactics by 
Athens in the fifth century increased this tendency: there were forty 


" passengers” plus the officers in the Chian ships at Lade; in the later 
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Athenian yessels only ten and the officers, and the ships were even lighter 
built. But the whole number of persons on board was round about 200; 
for so many it was impossible to carry more than at most a day or two's 
supply of food ® and, especially, of water {rowing in the Mediterranean 
summer 15 thirsty work, however abstemious the Greeks bidet k it was at 
all times desirable to carry as little deadweight as possible. There was not 
normally room for sleeping on board (contrast Thuc. ITI. 49. 9), perhaps 
no means of cooking for the whole crew. All this meant that on an ordinary 
Journey the twireme would not travel for more than twelve hours a day 
at most, and must if possible put in to land once every twenty-four hours 
to renew its supply of food and water (of the latter, at least), to give the 
rowers proper rest and sleep, and to cook a meal.” ‘That is why the triremes, 
unlike the merchantmen, hugged the coast. Troopships and horse- 
transports suffered from similar limitations, Even when, as on the Syra- 
cusan expedition, special ships with a corn-supply and bakers accompanied 
the fleet (Thuc. VI. 44. 1), a landing wae: be necessary for the Paking 
if the food was to be consumed om route; actually it was intended as an 
emergency supply once the armament reached Sicily. _ | 

This involved yet another condition in war-time, that the shore, into 
which they were compelled so frequently to put, should be friendly or 
benevolenty neutral, or at least not EO i by the enemy, Consider 
Thucydides’ description of the voyage to Sicily, remembering that the 
larger the armament the greater the difficulty of finding food: the whole 
armament 1s collected and reviewed at allied Corcyra, and divided into 
three divisions, Iya pte Gye wAgovtes drropGow U6aTos Kal Améveoy Kal Tay 
Emnrtdcioov ty Taig Kovoryioyais, mds te THAAS euxoopdtepor « . . Goi, KT-A. 
They sailed across to C. Otranto, then along the Italian coast, tv uév 
TroAccy ov Geyoutioy avrous cyopa oGE Gove, USern 5E kal Spy, Tapenwros Ge 
kel Ackpaiy ov6é rowrois, Eos GoplkoyTo és" Pryyiov tis ‘lraAias akpeotipiov. Kail 
evToute fin iGpoizovro, wal Eo ras aéAeas, Ot olrols Eres olx eSeyorro, 
otparomesoy te KoTeckeudoavTo dv TH ris “AprépiGos lepS, of arrols kal Gyopay 
Trapelyou, kal Tos vos dvekmicroyres Howyorav. Such were the difficulties of a 
naval expedition abroad: they were able in places to land for water (the 
prime necessity) and to anchor for rest; some cities would not allow even 
this; the most friendly allowed them to land and set up 4 camp, and 
from there to buy food; an ally would have offered entry into the town 
as well with all the facilities for lodging and purchase. Similarly, Apollo- 
dorus son of Pasion doubtless exaggerated the dangers and discomforts 
that he had so patriotically undergone; but he correctly describes the 
conditions of naval warfare, when he says that, the shore bias hostile, his 
me could not put in for the evening meal, and his men went supperless 
and sleepless the whole night. 1" 
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That is to say, a Greek fleet had an extremely narrow range of action; 
it must be within easy reach, a few hours’ journcy, of a suitable friendly 
shore—a shore that is, that has not only an abundance of food and water, 
especially the latter, but on which a regular encampment can be made, 
ohare men can land, cook, sleep, and embark again at any time, A fleet 
is, of Course, always to some. extent tied to its base; no fleet, however 
strong at sea, can live long without the land: it must be able from time 
to time to renew supplies of food and, now, fuel, and to do repairs; but 
in the days of the great sailing-ships and in modern times, a fleet can be 
at sea for days and cover great distances, pursuing or avoiding the enemy. 
A Greek fleet of triremes had every day, sa to speak, to have a base of some 
kind within easy reach. On a distant expedition, it was almost more 
dependent on a friendly shore than an army on a fnendly country: land 
troops can more casily forage for themselves; the only advantage to the 
fleet being that it could, within limits, choose its own place for landing. 
The trireme, in fact, was not built for the open sea. It was built for speed, 
therefore as lightly as possible, but for speed in manoeuvre, in actual battle, 
not for voyaging ; for tactics, that is, not for stratezy, Hence, for a battle, 
even tackle was left on shore, as at Plemmyrion and Aegospotami, Con- 
ditions of supply making it anyhow impossible for the ships to be long away 
from shore, the naval architects concentrated all their skill in building 
light vessels that could be easily handled in battle, but were unfit, com- 
paratively, lor the open sea, Rowing is in any case not a reasonable 
method of travel by sea. ‘Tarn is right in saying a treme was more like 
‘a glorified racing eight’ than a ship; and racing cichts are not built 
lor voyares. 

This characteristic of the rireme, the unsuitability of its build for the 
sea, and its dependence on the land for almost daily supplies, has been 
noted by scholars who have given special attention to the subject, by 
Tarn * and Késter,'* for exarnple, though their accounts have not received 
sufficient recognition from historians; and the latter has shown the dis- 
tinction between the Greek merchant vessel and the trireme noted above." 
But the proper application of the principle to Greek naval strategy has, as 
lar as I know, been missed. Take first the Persian War. The Greeks gave 
up the idea of holding the pass of Tempe, we are told, because it could be 
turned; certainly an insufficient excuse for the retreat. The Greck army, 
in full force, could have held all the passes, certainly long enough to have 
secured the loyalty of Thessaly, But tor the navy conditions were different. 
lt must be there if it was to prevent the Persian fleet sailing south and 
capturing passes in the rear of the Greek army; but there was scarcely a 
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tenable position forit. Between the mouth of the Peneus and C, Sepias (or 
whatever was the S.E. point of Magnesia), the whole line of the eastern shore 
of Ossa, Pelion and Magnesia is inhospitable to ships, exposed to the NE. 
winds, and offering no Janding anywhere for a large number of men, and 
though weil supplied with water, vervill ot with food ;** the land round 
the mouth of the Peneus itself offers a sandy shore and easy landing and room 
for encampment, but there was no town there, and supplies would have 
had te come through Tempe; Persian land troops, coming down by the 
E, coast, I. and then S. of Olympus, would haye cut off the fect from 
its supplies and from contact with the army, even without forcing the 
passof Tempe. If we add to this the tactical position, that the Greek fleet 
would have been compelled to engage the enemy in the open waters, 
where their slower speed “ and inferior numbers would have exposed them 
to the greatest disadvantage, and that, in the event of defeat, they had no 
retreat but to their base at the Peneus mouth, and would have been entirely 
cut off, we can see why the Greek commanders chose rather to lose Thessaly 
than risk the whole cause with so little prospect of victory, and when defeat 
would have been decisive. 

At Artemisium the whole position was superior: tactically, because 
they could feht in more enclosed waters, and strategically, because Euboea 
formed ~ good base, and the N. coast good landing ground, and they 
could, in case of need, retreat down the Atalanta channe! to Chalcis or 
further, provided thal the shores were friendly. Wt is. said often enough that 
alter the fall of Thermopylae the feet retreated as well because to remain 
N. of Euboea was useless; but this is only half the truth: it retreated 
because its position would have become untenable. With Xerxes in 
possession of the coast of Opuntian Locris, and then of Chalcis and Euboea, 
the fleet at Artemisium was as much cut off from its base as if ic had been 
a land force: or, at least, it would have been compelled to sail out east- 
wards, towards the open sea and across the Persian front, and then down 
the barren east coast of Euboea. The fleet must be near its base; with 
the Persians occupying on land first Locris, then Boeotia and Attica, it was 
forced back to Salamis or the Isthmus.1’ Similarly on the Persian side: 
itis Wrong lo argue with, for example, Wace,"® that Aphetae cannot have 
been within the Gulf of Pagasae or at its entrance, because ‘if the Persians 
could enter the Gulf, they would have passed the Greeks at Artemisium and 
have outflanked Leonidas at Thermopylae.” They could not do that unless 
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at the same time they had secured the shore behind Themuistocles and 
Leonidas, as later they might have landed at Argos to turn the position at 
the Isthmus, if Argos was really friendly,. Otherwise they might have as 
easily outflanked the Greeks by sailing down the east coast of Euboea. 
But the Persian army and Meet moved together even more for the sake of 
the latter than the lormer. 

I am not supposing that this explains all the difficulties im the story 
of the Artemisium-Thermopylae fighting. ‘These consist in the action of 
the Phocians, and the fact that a Spartan king was sent to guard the passes 
with a considerable, yet manifestly inadequate, force. There are two passes 
by which Central Greece can be reached from the Sperchcios valley, the 
one by Thermopylae and Elatea, the other in a southerly direction jas the 
railway and a road in modern times) towards Doris and the western end of 
the Phocian plain, and thence by Amphissa to Delphi. Thus latter route 
appears to have been of quite secondary importance, in both Greek and 
Roman times (note that, if Herodotus is right, the Phocian delence against 
Thessalian inroads is at Thermopylae); but it must have been known, and 
in all probability the * fight * of the Phocians belore Hydarnes was nothing 
more than a retreat of ou tposts and a coneentration to defend it, under the 
mistaken impression that it was here that the Persian turning movement 
was to be attempted. By the time the enemy was through Thermopylae 
and on the road to Elatea the Phocians were cut off from their allies and 
surrendered. Burt the numbers at Thermopylae, considerable but insuf- 
ficient, are unexplained. It may be that a bad blunder was committed, 
and it was thoucht the force would be sufficient. It may be, as Kromayer 
supposes, that the Greeks never intended anything but a delaying action 
(as they had intended at Tem 100), to hald the Persians while the defence 
at the [Isthmus was completed, and that everything except the cuiting-off 
of Leonidas and some of his troops went according to plan.” It may be 
that the boundless optimism and energy of Themistocles had persuaded 
them that a decisive victory could be obtained at sea, if Thermopylae were 
held for but a short time, and therefore the whole fleet was put into action, 
though only small land-forces, But itseems more probable that Herodotus’ 
account is near the truth, that the mistake was due to dissension among the 
allies, some being for action at Thermopylae, others for the Isthmus. We 
are familiar enough with instances, at all periods of history, of disputes 
within governments as to whether an expedition shall be sent—some 
vehemently in favour, others as strongly against, with the result that a 








A great deal off filly kins teers wetter: by tis- risk, of being cul off, Phat wae ibe aoliun of o 
lorianis, fram Herodot to Beloch, about the action goed soldier and 8 brave man, which Leonidas was. 
of Letnides, Here of beast theo thiol be ne Keromayer abo sugerty thot the Greeks would 
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compromise is reached and the expedition starts, but an inadequate one, 
(Just as, I imagine, after fierce debate among the directors of our railway 
companies, it was decided that fresh bread should be served im restaurant- 
cars, provided that there be not enough of it.) Even so, it 1s difficult to 
understand the absence of any Athenian foree at Thermopylae. A large 
proportion of their men were at sea, much larger than in any subsequent 


campaign; but not all of them; and no one can accuse them of Jack of 
enthusiasm. Perhaps Themistocles persuaded his countrymen to concen- 
trate all their encrmes on the fleet, and would not risk his land-forces on 30 
inadequately-found an expedition as that to Thermapylac. | 

However that may be, Xerxes occupied Phocis, Boeotia, Atnica, Then, 
and not till then, when the coast was in friendly hands, could the Persran 
fleet sail round and be ready to engage the Greeks at Salamis; without 
Phaleron as a new base they would have been helpless. Once there the 
question was, whose food-supply would last the longer? The large Persian 
host, in a foreign country, with an immense line of communications, now 
in a land not rich in foodstuffs and probably in part denuded of what it 
had, must have been in difficulties. But how much more serious the 
position of the Greeks! ‘The whole allied fleet within the straits of Salamus, 
the Athenian land-forees and large numbers of refugee non-combatants on 
the island, and all dependent, once the enemy chose to block the entrances 
to the bay, on the food-supply of a barren island and what the Athenians 
had managed to bring with them from Attica?" It must have been only 
a matter of days before they would have been compelled to surrender, or 
make their way out into the open sea where the Persians would have all 
the advantage in the fighting. No wonder the majority of the allied 
commanders were for retreat to the Isthmus; no wonder they urged 
against Themistocles the soldier's plea that military considerations were 
being sacrificed to political (not that political considerations were to be 
inored: the Athenian and Aeginetan sailors might haye suffered in 
morale if their families were in the hands of the enemy). Themistocles 
was risking everything for the sake of the tactical advantage of the straits. 
Artemisium had persuaded him that the Greeks could win if they fought in 
those narrow waters, and only so; but the advantage was of no value if 
the Persians refused to attack. By giving false information, he mduced 
them first to divide their forces, then to enter the straits. Why they did so, 
whether from over-confidence, or because the difficulties of supply were 
much more serious than we are told, because they could not wait for the 
Greeks either to surrender or attack, we shall never know. The event 
justified Themistocles. But it was a desperate gamble; and we can only 
be astonished at the man who, by his insistence and energy, the force of 
his personality, could impose his will on his colleagues, when all the military 
arguments but one were against him. 

‘To get back to my immediate subject, the limitations of the trireme, 
its dependence on nearby land, and the Consereseet of this, We can see 
more clearly how important for Athens in the Peloponnesian War was the 
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neutrality or fmendship of Argos, and the possession of Cythera and Pylos: 
an expedition round the Peloponnese, communication with Naupactus, 
became comparatively easv*" We cati see why, to support the attack on 
Pylos, the Spartans landed troops on Sphacteria, goBouevot yh EE atcriis tev 
woAcuoy spict toimMeTar: without the island the Athenians had no good 
base, Zacynthus being mucli too lar off for triremes; and we know what 
difficulties, even after their complete victory over the Spartan. fleet, the 
Athenians expenenced in the blockade through having no friendly shore 
near at hand. We can understand too why neither Demosthenes’ col- 
leacues nor the Spartan authorities at first attached any great importance 
to the capture of Pylos: it was a difficult place for the Athenians to hold, 
when it had to be supplied by sea. (Contrast our position at Gibraltar, 
commected with England by sailing-ships or steamships.) Similarly, Sictly, 
even if the expedition had succeeded, could scarcely have been held by 
Athens: not only because Athens had not enough soldiers nor adminis- 
trators (especially the latier), but because the line of commumications was 
too long; with a leet of sailing vessels this would have been no difficulty, 
but the range of action of the trireme was too limited—not only was 1ts 
voyage from Athens to Sicily much longer, but it was dependent on the 
peoples of the coast. And we can understand why Greek fleets found it 
impossible to maintain an effective blockade, even when in command of 
the sea, why Peloponnesian squadrons were able to escape the vigilance of 
a superior Athenian fleet, why it was so difficult to keep the sea clear of 
pirates: triremes could not keep continuously at sea long enough for police 
work. The remarkable thing is that Athens succeeded as well as she did, 
both in * keeping her allies in hand * and in suppressing piracy.*" | 
A word as to the Greek attitude to the sea and sea-adventure. Even 
Késter, a sympathetic writer, who does justice to their actual achievements 
in navigation, agrees with the pear that the Greeks had no real love 
for the sea, were not true seamen, had no naval herocs; seamanship was 
not praised in their songs.** It may be so; T would not assert this view to 
be wrong, But itis worth while uttering a word of warning: fragmentary 
remains of a literature and an art can so easily mislead, Read the story 
of the storm at sea in Ameha (bk. iil, c. 4), in which * the sailors were going 
to heist out the boat and save themselves,’ leaving the soldiers to their fate; 
as soon as it was brouglit alongside, * the master himself, notwithstanding 
all his love for her, quitted his ship, and leapt into the boat,’ and * every 
man present attempted to follow his example’; of the two officers one 
SC Mem fell, Vioe 2>-go, cited above, o. 9, 
 Késier (iy Krotnsyer-Veith, ppp. 1g6-9) notes 
ihe necessity ofa hear-by base in foreign expeadinons, 
and quotes the cage of Demectrrus Moligreetes betore 
Rhodes, and then the similar considerations which 
induced the Duke of Parma wo advise the King of 
Spat to éecure Flushing befire sesling: the Armatly. 
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‘appeared quite stupefied with fear,’ the other was * no less stupelied (if 
I may so express myself) with foolhardiness, and seemed almost insensible 
of his danger’: and ‘ as.to the remaining part of the ship's crew-and the 
soldiery, most of them were dead drunk, and the rest were endeavouring, 
as fast as they could, to prepare for death in the same manner.’ Who 
would suspect John Bull of any connexion with the sea? Hesiod’s Boeotian 
was not more a landsman than the English countryman; and not the 
easant only, but the gentry—Sir Willoughby Patterne, Sir Thomas 
Bertie above all Sir Walter Elliot—far stranger to the sea than Homer's 
heroes. If only a little English literature survives, but amongst it Jane 
Austen’s novels, and it is known not only that she lived in the great days 
of Nelson, but actually had close family connexion with the navy, what 
will be thought from Mansfield Park and Persuasion of our English love of 
adventure at sea? How much would be suspected from Shakespeare? 
Nobles are generally landsmen: especially when the sailing-ship & a 
merchantman, and the warship is rowed. And literature, even history, 
can be very conventional. Characterstically Aristotle describes the 
training. of the Athenian hoplite, but savs nothing about the rowers, 
still less of their officers; yet they were more highly skilled than the soldiers, 
I suspece the Grecks had more of the sea in them than we imagine, Ans- 
tophanes understood the sailors among his own countrymen [as he 
understood most things democratic) : 


Sep" EAS’ & yopov,  ypurotpiaw’, @ 

Sekpivov UsGicoy, Lovvidipare, 

& Pepalorne tral Kedvoy, 

Dopyleovil re pido’, &« 

réov GAAcov te Gediv "AGr- 

walor 1TPSs TO TapecTos- 
And the Athenians were not the greatest of Greek sailors; Phocaeans, 
Samians, Milesians would claim the prize, 
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THE AMATHUS BOWL 
A LONG-LOST MASTERPIECE OF ORIENTAL ENGRAVING 
[PLATES I-11, 


THE masterpiece of Oriental craftsmanship reproduced in Plates I-11] 
is said by General L. P. di Cesnola to have been found in April 1875, in 
a rich but partially despoiled chamber-tomb at Amathus in Cyprus. 
Cesnola’s account of the discovery! exaggerates the depth at which 
chamber-tombs are found in Cyprus, but his plan corresponds fairly well 
with that of a large tomb (still accessible in 1894, and probably to-day) 
in the low ground north of the acropolis of Amathus.. The silver bowl], 
already broken, and other objects, are said to have been found in a* copper 
cauldron,’ as if discarded by an earlier tomb-robber. 

The * Amathus Bowl’ and a bronze shield-boss (rondache) said to have 
been found with it were published by G, Colonna-Ceccaldi in 1876 and 
republished in 1882 in his collected papers.2_ The copper-plate illustration 
is signed S, Dardel, and was printed by Ch. Chardon ainé im Paris, If the 
‘patére et rondache " were brought separately to Paris, this may account 
for their alienation from the main Cesnola Collection. Dardel’s engraving 
does not include the long ends of the mm, and is inaccurate mm several 
details, as appears from the reproduction in fig. 1. [t was reproduced 
on a smaller scale in Helbig, Homerisches Epos, 1884, Plate I, and repeatedly 
elsewhere.® : _—— | ; 

In 1885 Perrot and Chipiez + published a line drawing signed L. Wallet, 
which differs in certain details from Dardel's drawing, but not suthciently 
10 prove independent access to the original? ela! Jel) oon 

Neither the ‘ Amathus Bowl * nor the shield-boss published with it by 
Colonna-Cecealdi ever went to New York, thouch they are commonly 
quoted as if they were still in the Cesnola Collection.” If they were 











' Cestiola, Ciprud. pp. 255-2701 plan, p. 260, fhe seord, arrow-heada) and. pgypto-iesprian * yeal- 
Individual messuremenia of * thirty-nine and a fll atemes are likely enough, 
feet tp, atixy} atl * forty-ine feet ' ip. #70) Lick, ' Eig. Darembery-Saytia, : Dit. d Antiquities, a... 
like misreadings of 3° 9)" and.4’ 9", which would “Gaclarera.” fig, ge7; Mb Ohnefulsch-Kichier, 
be abmat right; and the generalization "40 10 35 Aypros, ty Bibl, ond Homer, 1099, PL i196; BH. Bean. 
fret" (. 25s) may represent 4” to 3h", Grischiwhe Kunstgeschurhie, 1, 1893, p. yt, fag. 7a. 
4 ColommaGeccaldi, Avene eiheologipar, AKI 4 ffiteie det Art dana Antiquity’, WT, p.. 775, Og. 
878), pp. 25 4. Menaernte antiques de Chgpre, Se. S47. | 
i es Fp. a re : iv, pp. rgq—tae. PL VII. Wah =~ * £.g. om the bowl, the arani on the heads of the 
the *patereet rondache” (p. 199) were fund “une sphinxes be the annermost fame have taili like those 
expéce de tabre en fer-dienviron deux picds anglais an the hawk-beaded figure in the middle one; 
de jong, trés oxvdé,” a mace of “ poiwte de javelots the tails are emitted by Dantel, tut recorded ty 
en fer,” two“ hachey div brome,” wearable and searn~ Wallet. CPi 
boicde echumaved fi ‘alvie eeypto-sssyricn,! and * Eg. by F. Poohten, Der Onent and thin Frikgrinchirche 
Assyrian cylinders in hard stone (p, 198), The Aina (Bertin, 1912), pat; G. Contenay, Manuel 
brome axes throw doubt oo the whole list, though «2 archadogie Crimiale (Pans, t991), p. 144. 
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eparately brought to Paris to be engraved for Colonna-Cecealdi, their 
alienation might be explained. Cesnola did not often give or sell objects 
from his collection: there are, however, small series selected from it in 
the Museum of Turin, his birthplace; in the Louvre; in the Museum of 
National Antiquities at St. Germain; in the British Muscum; and in the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford; the last-named were given by Cesnola to 
General Pitt-Rivers.' | 

When I was preparing the Handbook to the Cexnata Collection (New York, 
1914), all I could learn about the fate of the * Amathus Bowl” [p. 458) 
was that it was at one time in the possession of John Ruskin, But when 
the Ruskin collection was dispersed, there was no mention of It. 

In 1991, however, Mr. Ralph Brown, art dealer, of London, bouglit 
it together with remainders of books, prints, and china from Ruskin’s house, 
There was no information relative to the bowl in Ruskin’s papers, so lar 
as he could examine them. From Mr. Brown the bow! was acquired by 
Mr, Sidney Smith, who has presented it to the British Museum. 

Since Dardel made his drawing, the bowl, already reduced to a little 
more than half its original surface, has lost (1) nearly the whole of the 
leading sphinx in the innermost zone, with part of the pedestal of the 
kneeling figure above it, (2) part of the last Lomentan on the left of the 
outer zone, (3) the fallen tree and almost everything else, between the 
leading horseman and the wood-cutter, and 4 the breakage in the upper 
part of the castle is more extensive. On the other hand, two long pieces of 
the rim are preserved, which Dardel omitted, to economize space. In the 
British Museum, the engraved surface has been skilfully cleaned, revealing 
many details; these are recorded in the new drawing by Mr. Waterhouse, 
reproduced in Plate 1, on the same scale as the bowl. In Plates Ul, NT, 
photographs of the best-preserved parts of the design, on double scale, 
make it possible to appreciate the vigour and minute skill of the engraver, 
and to study his techmaque. 


The whole class of engraved Oriental bowls, in bronze, silver, and 
more rarely in gold, to which the © Amathus Bow!* belongs, has been 
recently studied b Dr. Frederik Poulsen.* He describes this bow! briefly 
on p. 21 (under the number A 4), but he clearly had not seen it, for he 
says that it is in New York, and he describes the male figures about the 
‘sacred tree’ in the middle zone as * assyrische Kénigsgestalten,” whereas 
they hold anks-symbols in their hand, and their dress is the same as that 
of the archers in the outer zone, — 

For the three Ttalian tomb-groups which contain bowls of this class— 
the Regulini Galassi tomb at Gaere, the Bernardini and Barberini tombs 
at Praeneste—Dr. Randall-MacIver has recently established" on inde- 
pendent evidence an approximate date about 670 8.c.,. nearer, that 1s, 
to the Bocchoris tomb at Gorneto containing an Egyptian object dated to 


* The fine fyrure-pamied oom bn the Pitt- ' fie Orient wad he Jrahgrinchiacke Aa! | Berlin, 
Rivers Museum are published in Homer by dageen  1ora), chapter iii 
Archicolagy pres. ta Sir Arthur Evans (Oxford, yga7j,  * Vidlunousne emt Early Biro (Oxford, 1924), 
pp. ya~fig, Pls. X11, AUNT, XIV. pp. 228-290. 
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734-728 B.c., than to the Polledrara tomb at Vulei with its scarab of 
sammetichus I1.!" The bowls theniselves must be a little earlier, but 
they seem to belong-to a single consignment of such goods; for though 
there are slight differences of handling, the subjects and the style are 
similar, 

What distinguishes the * Amathus Bowl" from the rest of the group is 
its vigorous naturalism, and elaborate symmetry or rhythm. As usual, 
what M. Pottier has happily described as the ‘hierarchy of styles” ts 
apparent, Just as, in epic art, preference is given to the lay 


Aris ceoudyresot vecstéty cupréAn ray, 


sa the engraver, like the contemporary vase painter, devotes his originality 
to the major subject or subjects of his composition, while availing him- 
self, in accessories, of what for him has become more or less viewx jew. 
Here, around the central rosette, to which the gadrooning and fluting 
of Minoan and old Syrian metal-work have shrunk," the six sphinxes of 
the inner zone all face to the mght, processionally, like the warrior frezes 
on the bowls from the Reeulini Galassi grave, the horses on the inner zone 
of the “Hunter's Day* bow! from the Bernardini grave, and even the 
‘Hunter's Day’ itself, thongh its movement, in both examples, is. left- 
wards,2* | 

Each sphinx subtends 50° across the wings; each head 10°, and each 
interval also 10°; a simple instance of precise plotting which prepares 
us for what we shall see later. Processional continuity is ensured by 
making the forward wing of each sphinx overlap the hindquarters. of its 
predecessor: though the sphinxes themselves are recumbent. 
Of the middle zone enough is preserved to permit us to restore it as a 
composition of four groups, in alternate pairs. Of these, two, consisting 
of three firures only, are made absolutely static by fixed pedestals. Between 
these * pilasters’ a larger group (of which the counterpart is destroyed) 
is more elaborate, consisting ef a central pancl—the ‘ sacred tree * and. its 
attendants—and lateral outward-facing Horus-figures communing with 
winged godienss, Isis holding plumes, and nepbiys with lotus-flowers, 
whose stiff backs frame this whole composition, The complete scheme, 
eo far as it is extant, thus reads as follows:— 


“EFE:DC.BAB.C'D:EFE;: 


The component elements of this zone are precisely spaced, like the 
sphinxes. The scarabacus subtends an angle of 40°; each Sun-god votary 





7® When Dr, Randali-Macihwer wroce, this scarab 
wa SN awigered to Psamctichwe | (6Gq-60q 6.) | 
lis, however, now thought more probable that all 
the acomaby in the tomb ore of aieih-orntuity date, 
fut Mr, F. NS) Peeee fella one that the Polledrara 
tomb stems to conten nve Mf nov more groupe of 
bhjeckh, fren epee bitrermenia; the earlier moy 
be a generation é¢arlicer; ao Dr. Randali-Maclvers 
general perspective id not peromualy affected. 

There &, of course, filly develeped gndrooning 


on Contemporary vessels, for eample in the Polle- 
drara tomy; bul sel) persistence of older fashions 
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("The Bernardini version of the * Flunter’s Day ° 
is figured in Poulsen (p. 24, fig. tq) ane Perret anal 
Chipier, IU, fig. 549; the mher, Irom Cyprus, lit 
FHabk. Gem. Goll, 4455, and Marquand, 47a. om 
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20°; Isis and Horus 30°; the * sacred tree’ with its attendants 40". The only 


irregularity is that Nephthys and infant Horus subtend 40°, completing 
the total of 180° for the central-group and one of the wing-groups together. 
The other half of the zone therefore exactly balanced that which 

reserved; and as the knecling votary belonging to it subtends 20° like 
its counterpart, we may infer that the missing centre-piece also balanced 
what is extant, The * sacred tree,’ round which the whole composition 
is built up, stands exactly in mid-line with the castle, and emphasizes tts 
centrality. But the slightly greater space occupied by Nephthys and 
infant Horus throws the flanking groups slightly out of balance to the 
right; in the same direction, that is, a8 the processional movement of the 
sphinxes below, and countering the predominant movement of the outer 
zone in the reverse direction." 

There is, on the other hand, na correspondence between these balanced 
compositions and the processional inner zone of sphinxes: to have attempted 
that would have stopped its movement, 

The outer zone, so far as it is preserved (about 220°), 6 a single 
composition, but, unlike the * Hunter's Day,’ it converges on a static 
centre-piece, the besieged castle, above the * sacred tree,” the zenith- 
point of the middle zone, Consequently it also diverges from a corre- 
sponding static nadir-point, which we may assume to have been the 
besiewers’ city. Compare with this * Tale of Two Cites,’ with its motive 
of warfare, the ‘ Gity at Peace’ with divergent traffic, on the outer zone 
‘yv) of an unpublished bowl in the Cesmola Collection,!4 and the papyrus- 
crove between divergent cattle on the same bowl, zone it. The resemblances 
between such compositions and the ‘Tale of Two Cities* on the Homeric 
' Shield of Achilles’ have been often noted, but without the wealth of detail 
now available. | 

Here, too, as in the middle zone, the planning is so accurate that the 
conclusion seems necessary that the artist subdivided his work by angular 
measurements, using units of 15°, 3° and 45°. On the caste, the outward- 
facing defenders subtend 30°, and the feet of the scaling -Jadcess 45°; the 
four foot-soldiers, from toe to heel go°; the four archers 45°; the two 
horsemen. behind them 30°; the chariot also needs. about 30°, allowing 
for the customary warrior, whose head is parth preserved behind that of 
the driver. On the other side of the castle the tree-cutting scene, from 
the wall to the horseman beyond it 45°, of which the ladder accounts for 
so: then the first horseman occupies 15°, and the same must be allowed 
for the mounted archer following him. The total angular measurement 
of this whole series is rather less (255°) than the sum (245") of the items. 
But that is because usually one section overlaps its predecessor a little. 
The foot-soldiers encroach on the scaling-ladder, the archers on the foot- 
soldiers: the scaling-party has not quite come clear of the grove, and 
the defender leans forth over the scaling-ladder, Similarly, in greater 
detail, cach of the foot-soldiers occupies 10° between toe and heel, but 
reser nenenre Stee te 

4 Phe lateral panel, on the right, euled at i907? «‘beyowl the counted archer, if he wibtended 15° 
from middine, about so” bevand the fore-feet of the like each of the other mounted men, 
chariot forse; and that on the fefi, aboot 93° Lt Mandbork, Nik 455: 
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the four together fill only 30°. On the other hand, no account has been 
taken, in these angular measurements, of horses’ tails and other detatls 
which could only be engraved after the following gure was in place: for 
example, the tail of the preceding horse is engraved above and below the 
fore-lees of the chariot horse, but not between them: and one of the lore- 
feet of the leading cavalry-horse was drawn after the archer’s cloak was 
finished, and is curtailed by it. 

Applying these measurements to reconstruct about 125° of lost items: 
as the castle subtends 20°, we may allow the same angular unit for its. 
counterpart.!® This leaves 20° between castle and chariot, enough for 
one horseman (15°), or for three standing figures—let us say the king and 





Fic. 2o— Past of te Ourer Suerace or tHe Awatacs Bow, 
(showing preliminary quilioes aod emboming. Scale 4+ 2). 


his vizier and queen. And then, to left-ward of the castle, we have (95°— 
10° =) 85°, for three chariots at 30° each, with overlap ; or two chariots with 
4 third horseman behind the mounted archer: or, to balance the king and 
his attendants, a group of women watching the fight, or bringing water 
and provisions to the army; or perhaps were the captured cattle being 
driven off, as a pendant to devastation of fruit-trees ? 

Similar subdivision into angular units is recognizable on other bowls 
of this class. On a bow! from the Regulini Galassi tomb, the chariot in 
the outer zone subtends go°, and there are several other units of 30° and 
one of about Go°, with the same tendency to overlap of one group on 
another. Ona bowl from the Bernardini tomb, there are again units of 
30°, On the * Hunter’s Day * bowl, also from the Bernardini tomb, units 








The cavte of the * Huneer’s Day’ guibtends = spectator oo i walls, 
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of 20° and 30° are used together on the outer zone, with 45° on the inner, 
On the lowest (innermost) zone on the deep bow! from the Bernardini 
tomb ?® the angles are: the garden-scene 60°, the grazing horses 50°, 
the sportsman 30°, the cattle, two units of go°, the lion-fights 40° and 50°, 
and the horseman 50°: here instead of overlaps there are slight intervals 
between the separate units, amounting to about zo” in all, and partly 
explained by the crafisman’s failure to draw tree-trunks and other upright 
lines truly radially; they all slope more or less to the right. But no other 
piece that has been examined in detail shows any such careful spacing 
as the “ Amathus Bowl.’ 

Further evidence of forethought is the preliminary planning which the 
outside of the bowl records (fig.2). There are two processes in this‘ toreutc’ 
decoration; the embossing of the larger surfaces in the design, heads, bodies, 
wings, and the like—which is done from the back—and the engraving of 
outlines and details on the face. That the embossing was. done first is 
evident from the craftsman's procedure here; for he has aided himself 
by engraving a few guiding lines to connect the parts to be embossed, 
and in ane instance has thereby given us the clue to a detail which might 
otherwise have been lost. Above the head of the chariot horse, he has 
engraved the outline of an Egyptian plume, such as ro ral horses wear 
in Ramessid battle-scenes, and he has embossed the round disc out of which 
the plume rises, On the engraved face, this part of the bowl is corroded; 
even the disc is hardly recognizable, and only the ends of the feathers 
could be recognized, without clue to their meaning except the reverse 
workmanship. The engraver, however, is now seen to have improved 
on his draft, for the conventional smooth outline of the Egyptian plume 
has been replaced by the same fine ‘ feathering’ as is used for the horses’ 
tails, and the foliage of palms. 


How far advanced is the rhythm of the * Amathus Bowl’ beyond the 
simpler schemes attempted on other bowls of the same period may be 
illustrated from two bowls from the Regulini Galassi tomb, Poulsen’s 
No. r& has horsemen (H) and infantry (1) as follows (fig. 3): 


. , . 

OOPlH HE(I)SULH TELM TEH HET HEP HES TH WE) 
a: ah 
| 


The asterisk marks the zenith-point of the central medallion; the cross, 
its nadir-point; the arrow } the middle point of the zone, and the 
arrow + its counterpoint, close to which an extra figure has had to be 
interpolated to adjust miscalculated plotting. It is, as we now see, the 
familiar Late Minoan ‘ jazz’ rhythm—or shall we call it dactylic (-v~), 


1 Poulsen, oo, 15 (fig, 05); Momunreti, XK, P99. auely. Diagrams like Pouleen’s fig. 01 (the bowl 
These meastirerments aré only approximate, ai they from Delphi) or Held, Cem, Call, no, 4556 (the: 
are tikes on the pulilished drawings, pot ou the * Himter’s Day" from Gyprin) are of courne useless 
baw) iixelf. But only these drawings ‘are quoted,, for this purpose. 
where the whole circumference is shown centitite 
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or anapeess ey ~}?—but whereas the figures are all proceeding clockwise, 
their riytim is balanced about a centre and its counterpoint ; 


; | ¥ . | 
lu-|Feul 6 osu. ue ||-ou--4e .-uelu=||-Lo5 


and this centre is not at the zenith or nadir of the medallion, but nearly 
midway between those points—a little ‘after three o'clock’ and “ after 
nine.’ 





Pus. 9S Bows pow toe Renont Gatam Tom, 
(After Montelius, Gitsfizeden Primitive an title, Pl, eal. ¢.) 


Poulsen’s No. 1g has likewise a procession of horsemen (H) and infantry 
(I), buta centre pomt is given by one chariot (C) preceded by two footmen 
and followed by three. In the same notation, its rhythm needs, and 
rewards, more careful analysis. The movement is from left to right, as 
follows (fig, 4): | 


. - * 
“SHO TEM OUHS LIM EEL OHIO HIDE VERE —= 
l 


Now, the chariot axle is exactly at nadir-point + of the medallion, and 
the chariot with its escort of five Gt 2) infantrymen occupies go° (50° 
preceding the axle and 4o° following it). Then comes, on cither side 
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of this centre-piece, a horseman with two footmen: and, to preserve alter- 
nation of horse and foot, both horsemen have to be nearest to the chariot 
escort. On either side of the chariot axle, the half-chariot, halfescort, and 
Hanking group cecupy go" :—ie. 50° + 4o° leading, 40° + 50° following, 
reckoning outward on each side from the chariot. : 

Then the craftsman seems to have begun to plan from the zenith *, 
which divides another group of one horseman with two footmen; But he 
determined his zenith point not from the chariot axle, but from the half 
ent’ of the chanot or the whole chariot group; 5° — 7 ‘ past twelve 
o'clock.” Consequently he had more space at his disposal * before noon ” 





Fic. 4.—Sivves Bow. eos Tun Reavis) Galas) Town, 
(After Monteling, Greficotem Prositicve en ftalie, Pl 93. 9.) 


than ‘ after noon,’ as his plotting shows: first group behind chanot 50°; 
second group 50°; third group 60°; and as his first group began to° 
late, owing to the asymmetry of the chariot group, he had still ro° to 
spare, and Iris fifth group accordingly fills bo. His rhythm, therefore, 
may be analysed and represented as follows, using the same notation, 


with * C? for the ¢hariot :— 
5 qo" Te “ww 
AH PPR hh—e HIE 
oF" gor 


Py 
, Hit — Hil =<— HII 


Aut éu* ic" 
j.Hi—VOL. Eat, a 
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But here he was in a difficulty, for his fourth group following the chariot 
was also a second group preceding it, and should have had its horseman 
to the left of the footmen, not to their nght. He accepted the situation, 
however, and gave us a double squad of four footmen, spread out as 
already explained, and interpolated with 10° of landscape between the 
leading and following pairs. He was working, probably, an multiples of 
an unit of go", with allowance, as on the * Amathus Bowl,’ for a varying 
amount of overlap between groups, But his frequent interpolation of 
various sorts of trees makes it more difficult to follow his planning, however 
it may have enabled him to compensate for vagaries in execution. All 
(his, however, falls very short, both in design and workmanship, of what 
we have on the ‘ Amathus Bowl.’ 


From the composition, we turn to the subjects of the design, which in 
turn will raise further points of composition, more subtle and significant. 
A siege-scene recurs on the bronze bowl from Delphi, engraved 
in a more casual style, with some embossing. It is reduced to the simplest 
terms; on the night, one swordsman, mounting the ladder, one archer, 
and a chariot moving away, so that the warrior in it may use his bow. 
As the chariot is drawn by a sphinx, not by horses, it belongs only partly 
to the battle-scene and forms a counterpart to the castle, of independent 
though mferior yalue. Or rather, the chariot with its occupants closes 
this wing of the sublunary fighting, and the sphinx, though ingloriously 
associated with it, belongs to the repertory of symbolism, like the Eris 
and Avr in the battle-scene on. the ‘ Shield of Achilles,” and forms an 
independent and static counterpomt to the castle which is central on the 
battlefield. From the forward wing to the right wall of the castle we have 
180°; from the back leg to the left wall 170°: so nearly balanced is the 
design. On the left, between castle and sphinx, are three firures: an 
assailant falling down the ladder and leaving his shield in the air, an 
archer, and an ambidextrous warrior wielding bow and battle-axe, and 
further equipped with round buckler and long sword. Here is the same 
imterest in details of armament, and picturesque incident, but neither 
knowledge nor craftsmanship to compare with the ‘Amathus Bowl.’ 
Though a poor example, it has, however, the value of showing that such 
a Siege-scene Was a familiar and popular topic. That it stands rather 
nearer to the archetype than the * Amathus Bowl’ is suggested by two 
details. (1) The intrusion of the sphinx Is a souvenir of that incoherent 
crowd of symbolic and decorative items on other bowls of this class, 
which the “ Amathus Bowl’ relegates to secondary rank. (2) On the bow! 
from Delphi, the warrior who ascends the scaling-ladder has a long * leaf- 
shaped " sword, a solid helmet with neck-guard, and a broad collar of ravs 
such as betokens high rank in Egypt, and in Cyprus: he is no doubt 
iT Htownalles Avett arama, et mad, KV, pica Nex Hasek tn the GAME: anil pAARMpA) eee wand Oue 
Percrotet, Macilies de Del thes, Vp, #3, Pls.XVIM-XX; | central eedallion is from the sune repertory. 
Poulsen, tno: ad; fig. 11, " FE goon Oyprinte votive statues, Jfdid. Cem, Coll, 


"Bg fitht. (aon Coll, 435g; = Perrot and. rats, ta67, ig62, and 1963; the lot perhaps a 
Ghipier, 111, fie. §4¢; = Colonnafecealitt, Pl. Xx. partraiy of Amuaau, king of Egyp. 
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intended for the leader of the besiegers. On the “ Amathus Bowl’ the 
ladder-man is an underling unarmed except for a conical cap, making 
ready for the heavy armed infantry; yet he still wears the collar of rays, 
which we must suppose to have been traditional for the man nearest the 
ladder. In both these points, the designer of the * Amathus Bowl ' shows 
characteristic independence, and inclination to improve on his model. 
On the other hand, on the bowl from Delphi, the amgle arched doorway 
in a curtain-wall of hall-timbered construction may be a misinterpretation 
of the four cupola-buildings with irregularly placed doors in front of the 
castle on the * Amathus Bowl ": for these are a characteristic form of North 
Syrian dwelling, represented in scenes of Assyrian warfare, and still in use 
near Aleppo and elsewhere” 
Processions of mixed infantry, cavalry, and chariots are fairly common 
on these engraved bowls. Usually the equipment consists either of a 
smal] round buckler with two spears, or of bow and arrows; sometimes a 
bowman carries spears also,*! or a sword** or shield-bearers. have no 
spears; 7 or the shields are oval.27" On the ‘ Amathus Bowl’ the details 
are far more precise and realistic, Each of the four horsemen has his 
own head-dress and weapons, spear with or without pennon, whip, or 
bow ; the horses have fly-whisks on their bridles in Assyrian fashion. The 
cavalry horses, like the chariot-team, were drawn at first with plumes on 
their heads; but when the engraver came to outline the nght hands of 
the riders, he cut right across the stems of these plumes, leaving the 
extremities of them emerging from the clenched fists, The archers are 
uniform, in long Assyrian overcoats; their bows are of the * composite ' 
type, and they have arrows in reserve, carried points upward without 
quiver; a similar arrow flies over the heads of the heavy-armed men, 
Che headpiece of the ladder-man on the mght ts of standard Assyrian 
type: the shields of the scaling party on the left have the spiked boss, 
a tine example of which is said to have been found with the bowl** This 
round boss, and the shield to which it belongs, are quite different from 
the oval shield with central boss** which is also of a standard Assyrian 
pattern. — 
Quite different, again, and of exceptional interest, is the hoplite 
quipmient of the infantry; short fringed tunic, solid close-fitting he met 
with fore-and-aft crest, round shield with badge, and single spear. Similar 
shields and spears are held by defenders of the castle, and one of these 
has a crested helmet, but stippled (for hair or fur) instead of plain; we 


% Representations of cupola-houwses; Layard, 
Morammntiof Ninewt, 11, Pli7; Moeisaner, Budpinion 
wv ate, DT, fig. go. Mader cupola villages, 


=} for hore-trappings, compare Habk, Cem. Coil, 
‘ete, dorg-a9, (terracotta) 27g, The glob 
Ur cap or jurban of the lionenan next belied the 


Layard, View and Babylon, p, 112, Spelcem, dma, 
VO (coe), Plavi, xvii; Rincowtell, Cormoue Cine, 
199, p. 66a. 1 owe thead references to Mri RK, 0. 
Harnett, of the Beitiah Museum. 

" Poole, noe i5, 08 ii, 

=? fbi. no. 15, 14. 

ua Voda., geew i. 

* fhid., tite. 14, DO. 


archon Toome oom the bead of @ terracotta Genta 
rom Cyprus, Hahk, Cem. Call. (tc), 2065. 

™ Colimmna-Coccald, Pl. DX. Spilood lessen, Haid. 
Cell. (lerracnitia | 208, 209s, ago to, (tone) 
47 5b 

* Showa in the siege-sorne from BDelplu, Poolsen, 
be bo, ahd on the tuner won of feddd, Cao, Coll, 
4556.. 
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recall the Homeric enSé** and the commoner x*uvén, 


That such fur 


caps could have crests scems to follow from the Homeric description of 
the Kerairve*® This corresponds exactly with the ‘ Carian” armour of 
Herodotus,*” for the left arms of these warriors are wholly occupied in 
carrying their shields.*" The three ‘ Carian inventions * obviously eohere, 
Blazon on the shield only became necessary when the helmet covered 
not only the neck but part or all of the face; the fore-and-aft crest on 
the helmet itself, not on a spike or knob like the Homeric kiuBoxos, only became 
practicable when the helmet itself came down over the neck instead of 
ending in a orepévn round the temples," and emerged as. a skeuomorph, 
when a kuvén, of two side-pieces sewn together over the crown, from. brow 
to nape (like the cap of a jester or of Mr. Punch), came to be copied in 


bronze-plate, 


The onutie of the shields on the “ Amathus Bowl * are all different. 
One has a mere central boss, capable of elaboration into the eagle's head 
or lion’s head of the Idaean bronze shields,“ or into the bull’s head of 
‘a terracotta shield in the Cesnola Collection.24 Another has the central 
bess surrounded by a ring of Smaller knobs; it is dSppadcels, ‘full of 
bosses.” "9 like some Homeric shields, and its decoration may also recall 
a common use of the * concetitric circle’ ornament by Cyprote potters.*4 
A third has a many-rayed star; two others the ‘ whirling disc * with curved 
rays common, like the star, on shields in early Greek vase-painting.*" 
Finally, the leading warrior has a quite unmistakeable gryphon recumbent, 
with uplifted beak and conventional curled wing minutely but clearly 
engraved. We are in the company of those Carian and Ionian * bronze 
men appearing from the sea** who enabled Psammetichus | ta expel the 
Assyrians from Eeypt in 664 pic. That there are similarly armed men 
among the defenders is in accord with their mercenary habit: and they 
occur, though rarcl,, in Assyrian service too.” 

The head which looks out over the wall, between towers, is that of a 
woman: forthe hair is represented by downward strokes from the crown, 
ending in a stippled area representing the rolled coiffure common among 
Assyrian ladies. Only a trace remains iow of the second head drawn 


by Dardel : 


and the oblique lines im the background above it are 


unexplained, unless they be the weapom of a warrior falling from the 
left-hand tower, as symmetry would seem to require. 
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Enlarged photographs (Pls: (1, II.) show details of engraver’s tech- 
nique.. The firm outlmes are impressed with a round-nosed punch driven 
by a mallet, successive blows of which leave undulations on the floor of 
the groove. Details, such as the fly-whisks under the horses’ heads, and the 
toes of the horsemen, are struck with separate oblique blows of the same 
punch, Manes and tails, cross-hatched textiles, the chevron borders, and 
the outer lattice border (with (?) flowers in its openings) are incised with 
a sharp point, which, however, scems likewise to have been usually mallet- 
driven: though the vertical fringes of the archers’ cloaks may be hand-cut. 
A similar point, driven vertically, executed rows of dots such as form 
the curled foliage and date-clusters and the stippling of head-hair and 
garments. There is no trace of a ning-punch: even the minute circles 
on one of the shields are hand-cut. . & 

Though. engraved with mallet-blows, the outlines of figures are firm 
and vigorous. Hands and feet are delineated with utmost economy of 
line, even the sole of a foot being omitted where it might over-run a border- 
ornament, It is interesting, but not unexpected, that the borders were 
engraved before the scenes. The faces have markedly Armenoid profile, 
which looks out oddly from western helmets. As a point of realism, 
note the gash in the trunk of the halffelled tree. The devastators’ axes 
are of Assyrian pattern. A remarkable reminiscence of Late Minoan 
draughtsmanship is the conventional flower and foliage detail of the 
fruit-tree between the palms.“ The lows bouquets in the middle zone 
are, however, of correct Egyptian drawing. On the other hand, the 
maeander pattern on the second footman’s tunic echoes the geometrical 
art of the Early Iron Age, and the cross-chagonal panels Biealle | 
on the tunic of the third come from the repertories of Cyprus, North Syria, 
and Cappadocia. a 

The horses are of the same small, compact, heavy-headed breed as 
on other engraved bowls. Though the engraver has only given the chanot 
team two pairs of fore-legs, he has drawn the heads in triplicate. The 
war-dog under the chariot has the prick-ear and long collie-like jaws 
of the Caramanian breed; his back is hair-crested, and what can be 
seen of his tail ig bushy. He is quite definitely not ef the * bull-dog breed ° 
on the Nimrud ivories. . re 

There is no need to identify the siege-scene, as. Colonna-Cecealdi did, 
with any historical event. In any case, the siege of Amathus during the 
Jonian ‘Revolt (499-494 8.0.) is nearly two centuries: too late, though 
war-chariots were still in use then at Salamis.“ Such events were all 
too common throughout the long Assyrian hegemony, and the Medo- 
Babylonian balance-of-power which followed; and within this period we 
must look for other evidence of date. The persistence of the * Mixed 
Oriental’ repertory may be illustrated by examples of the * sacred tree’ 








1 Professor Bearley colle my attention We a elmilar "The siege was probably in goo.m.c.: Ad. V. 
raiment, much later, of vine-folinge on ‘a red= 104. Ct, Hdt, Vo 11g) 7% Sahcurwicae ooMuurttpes 
hgured fragment, Arrepotig Mores, 11, Pl xevit. g4t. Spestm 
But this tree bb nota vine. 
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and the ‘infant Horus* among ivory reliefs from Samaria,™ probably 
representing the wreckage of Ahab's “ivory house that he made*: “ but 
the close acquaintance with Egyptian symbolism, at so late a period as 
the * Carian armour’ indicates, suggests rather the renaissance under the 
XXXVI Dynasty than reminiscences from carlier phases of Egyptian art. 
In default Gf exact record of the circumstances of discovery, and olf associated 
objects, we are probably sate in attributing the “ Amathus Bowl” at latest 
to the early years of Psammetichus’ reign. Whether it was made in one 
of the Phoenician cities, or in. the interior (like the Syrian ivories), or in a 
workshop of Cyprus, there is not sulficient evidence to show; but the 
cupola-houses show knowledge of the Aleppo district. 
L. Myres. 


* Figs. 3-7; reproduced by permission from fof, * tafane Horus.” 
Palsting Eaflorution Fun, Quorterly Sulement, (994, 4) King, cxii, Fy, 
July, FL IIL, right, “sacred tree"; Pia, L- anc IIT, 





THE PARADOX OF THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS 


Te student of Greek religion has no more difficult problem to 
face than that of the Prometheus Vinetus. In previous writings 1 had 
always evaded it, becatue I had not found any solution and | hoped that 
there might be one. Failing to find anything satisfactory myself or in the 
Writings of others, I have spoken of it in the title of this paper as a paradox 
rather than a problem, And I am only now setting down my thouglits 
on it in outline, beeause 1 do not find that the religious difficulties of that 
pray are appreciated in their full gravity either by the commentators or 
by the writers on Greek religion. — | _ 

The play is unique among (a) the dramas of the Attic stage, (6) the 
literature of Greece, (¢) the religious literature of the world. The truth 
of the first nwo statements can be proved by a rapid glance through the 
existing and recorded literature of Greece, especially through the products 
of the Attic drama. In no other play, as far as we know, was a God, the 
protagonist, present on the stage through the whole action. not even in the 
Auxoupysix trilogy of Aeschylus, nor in the Bacchae of Euripides; and in 
no other Greek drama do we find the character of the suffering God, 
Dionysos in the dramas above mentioned, although attacked, is rather 
the cause of suffering to others than a sufferer himself Moreover, 
Prometheus is a God suffering for his services to man, as 4 friend of man, 
And this brings us within range of a deep and possibly pregnant religious 
idea, unfamiliar to the Greeks, The dying God may be half-shadowed in 
certain myths, bur it is only the God Prometheus who suffers for mankind. 
His only parallels in the religious world are Christ on the Cross, and the 
Indian God Siva suffering agony from the Serpent’s paison for the welfare 
of Gods and men.’ And even these two parallels do not preclude one from 
maintaining that the Aeschylean Prometheus is an unique firure in the 
religious drama of the world. For Christ and Siva are consoled by the 
adoration of men and the love of God or the Gods. But Prometheus 
Vinetus is tormented and hated by the High God, and with one exception 
despised and insulted by all the Olympians: The commentators on the 
play » through their lack of familiarity with Greek or Comparative Religion, 

ave failed to appreciate this unique phenomenon at its proper magnitudle. 
And Ido not find it dealt with adequately by Mr. Thomson in his recently 
published edition. 

Let us briefly consider first the fundamental features of the play so far 
as they bear on the religious and ethical questions which challenge our 
solution. Promietheus is presented to us as a God. and his Godhead was 
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sufficiently attested by Greek mythology, and specially for the Athenians 
by the altar which they erected to him in the Akademecia and which was 
associated with the Lampadephoria.? Even the Olympians recognise that 
he isa God; and he himself in this play proclaims and in the next play, 
the Prometheus Luomenos, deplores his immortality.. He belongs to the older 
Titanic group, most of whom were dispossessed with Kronos, but a few, 
such as he and his mother * Ge-Themis,’ survived in the later cult. And 
their survival was accounted for by the myth to which Prometheus makes 
pathetic reference that they had helped the Olympians in their struggle 
with the Titans. The Aeschylean Prometheus avers that it was by his 
advice alone that Zeus and his family won the victory. Therefore the 
supreme God owed hima deep debtot gratitude. Tut so lar from showing 
any sense of indebtedness, he inflicts on the ‘Titan an agonising punishment, 
a torture of the kind thar Apollo in the Eumenides specially reprobates,° 
something like perpetual crucifixion and impaling. And the sole crime 
of Prometheus 1s his beneficent service to mankind, his * philanthropic 
habits,” but specially his gilt of fire to men, This gift is represented by 
his enemies as a theft of that which was the rightful prerogative of the 
Olympians alane, especially of Hephaistos. It is nowhere indeed stated 
that Zeus had tssued a clear mandate that mortals were nol to receive 
fire and that Prometheus had deliberately disobeyed. In our equally 
crude story of Adam and Eve and the apple there is a primitive principle 
of justice: they knew when eating it they were disobeying a divine mandate, 
and the early Jewish God was fully as vindictive as Zeus, But there is 
no hint either on the part of Aeschylus or in Hesiod of any disobedience on. 
the part of Prometheus which might have justified the anger of the despot 
parvenu : viov xparq. It is merely that Prometheus loved and tied to 
preserve a race whom Zeus hated; in Il, 294-35 the Titan asserts that as 
soon as the Olympian dynasty was established, Zeus wished to destroy 
the whole race of man, who according to Hesiod had led happy and 
blameless lives under Kronos, and having destroyed them to create a 
new race of beings, and Prometheus boasts that he alone dared to thwart 
the designs of Zeus and to save mankind. It is very doubtful if, as is usually 
supposed, Aeschylus is here referring to Deukalion’s deluge and to some 
casual myth that it was Prometheus who suggested to Deukalion the 
mneans of escape in his ark. Even if this view ts correct, neither in the 
Greek nor the Biblical version of the deluge-story is the action of the High 
God given a ‘clear moral significance and purpose.® 

So far we discern in the Aeschylean statement of the whole utéos the 
predominant influence of Hesiod. The Prometheus-legend is given both 
im the Theogeny and Works and Days; in the latter the only oflence men- 
tioned is the stealing of fire which Zeus had hidden away from mortals 
in order to make their lot harder, In the former poem an additional 
offence is narrated in detail, the trick that Prometheus played on Zeus 


— = 
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in the allocation of the parts of the sacrificial victim; the old Boeotian 
poet tries to save the omniscience of Zeus by making him choose the worser 
portion deliberately, in order to have the better excuse for wreaking his 
spite on mankind; that is, he thinks it more becoming im rhe High God 
to be malignant than to be ignorant, The only critic of antiquity who 
gives the right judgment on this legend ts Lucian, who. declares tn his 
TIpountess 7 Koinasos that it suggests a vulgar quarrel in a couk-shop. 
Aeschivlus showed his regard for high tragedy by refusing to allude to it 
in his great drama. Burt he borrows many other motives from Hesiod: 
the cruel punishment,* the further torment of the eagle, and finally the 
deliverance by Herakles, to which in the Hesiodic narrative Zeus appears 
to consent reluctantly, merely, as it seers, for the increase of the store of 
his beloved son. But Aeschylus owes much also to Pindar, from whom, 
as I have tried to prove in my commentary on the Eighth Isthmian,’ he 
borrowed the momentous motive of the prophecy concerning the child 
of Thetis. But this was in ne way connected with the Prometheus-legend 
by Pindar, who would probably have rejected it with strong reprobation. 
The combination of the two motives so as to form the keystone of a great 
trilogy we may belicve to have been a mythopoeic achievement of 
Aeschylus himself, 

But his indebtedness to Hesiod is greater still, in respect not only of 
the vanety of his motives, but of oné momentous religious idea common 
to them beth. In the Prometheus-legend of the Hesiodic poems and of 
the Aeschylean drama Zeus is presented as an evil God, hating mankind. 
The Hesiodic narrative of the fire-theft and the sacrifice shows the crade 
naivete and feeble-mindedness of folk-lore, with a weak veneer of higher 
theology: it is only of importance as expressing the feeling, occasionally 
discernible in the popular mind, of the malignancy of the divine powers. 
But generally this has been overlaid by the prevailing belief in the goodness 
of God: and I have tried to show’ how this higher conception was 
inevitable and won its way in the more advanced and even in the more 
primitive religions. Even in the crudest Greek mythology, outside the 
Prometheus-legend, only the faintest hint is ever given of an evil God or of 
a God essentially hostile to man; Homer may be giving us real folk-lore 
when he records that Poseidon was wroth with the Phacacians for their 
saving men at sea, and Walter Scott attests the same feeling surviving if 
his own day in the Hebrides. | 

But the Hesiodic narrative, though clashing with the better thought 
of Greece and with ns own better thought, was not impressive enough 
to produce a disturbance in the spiritual world, It is otherwise when this 
crude and immoral piece of folk-lore is taken up, developed and raised to 
the highest pitch of poetry and religious emotion by the genius of Aeschylus. 
For the Prometheus Vinetus must be called the chef p Res of religious drama. 
It is religious poetry on the heights; and there is no imaginative reader 
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conversant with Greek who is not thrilled by it. ‘Therefore it might well 
have been a fateful crisis in the history of Greek religion, when the High 
God of the whole nation and of the world—for Zeus is more than a national 
God—should have been represented before a great gathering of the people 
in all seriousness and solemnity as utterly evil, hateful to men and hating 
them, callously ungrateful to his benefactor, cruelly tormenting one whose 
only sin was to have saved and helped mankind, also as. obviously lacking 
the supreme qualities of omnipotence and omniscience, And Aeschylus 
has gone further in the process of representing him in the blackest traits; 
he borrows from Hesiod the further torture of the eagle, the despot's reply 
to the defiance of the Titan. And he also borrows from the older poet 
as a by-motive the narrative of the most discreditable of the amours of 
Zeus, his love-affair with Io. Such stories are necessarily stumbling-blocks 
for those who have risen above the level of anthropomorphic religion, 
It was only Pindar who had the power to invest them with poetic beauty and 
dignity, so that the divine amours that engendered Herakles, Aiakos, 
Aristaios might seem gracious actions for the welfare of mankind. But 
as told by Hesiod the Io-legend is graceless and degrading to Zeus; in his 
version Zeus commits perjury, so that henceforth there is no sin in the 
perjury of lovers. And the Acschylean version is equally derogatory to 
the High God who is impotent to save his victim from the malignant cruelty 
of Hera, Prometheus may well appeal to this as a further proof of the 
cruel oppression of the tyrant God; and the Chorus shudder at the thought 
that they themselves might become the victims of divine lust, 

Finally, we may note that even the ministers of Zeus, Strength and 
Might, are depicted as specially brutal, and the Olympian Hermes as wholly 
contemptible,* | 

If we looked then at nothing beyond this play, we should feel bound 
to interpret it as a mighty and dangerous challenge to the whole Olympian 
religion. 

This is felt with all the greater force, as Aeschylus has lavished his 
powers in depicting the Titan as a noble and lovable being, so as to win 
jor him our entire sympathy and admiration, And the judgment of 
Aeschylus was dramatically right, It is only because Prometheus is sinless 
and decal wronged, able by godlike endurance and patience to win 
deliverance in the end, and btds the fate of Zeus in his hands, that the 
spectacle of a God nailed to a rock with a wedge through his quivering 
breast, doing nothing through the whole play but passively suffering, 
could be endured as a theme of great tragedy. If he were in any way a 
malefactor who deserved his torment, it might be a motive for the Grand 
Guignol, but not for the Attic stage. At the Ober-Ammergau Passion-play 
we should not endure the long spectacle of the crucified Christ, were it 
not for the sense of the triumphant exaltation of the divine man. In 
later antiquity, indeed, we find a condemnation of Prometheus in the 
Cynic school of philosophy, who maintained all civilisation to be evil; " 
ee 
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they could therefore regard Prometheus who civilised man as the principle 
of evil, We know that such a view would be impossible for Aeschylus 
and the Athenian of his period, As rewards modem criticism, Mr. Thomson 
in his recent edition published by the Cambridge Press quotes some utter- 
ances both of English and German scholarship implying that Zeus was 
after all in the right. Prometheus was a rebel or an * impertinent 
relormer " who deserved his punishment. Mr. Thomson rightly protests 
against such moral cretinism. Hut he himself is inclined to blame 
Prometheus gently for his lack of owppectwn, when under torture he hurls 
unmeasured defiance against the High God, who retaliates by sending 
the eagle" Now cwpsoctvn, measured and well-balanced sell-restraint, 
was a virtue in high regard among the Greeks; but the torture-chamber 
and the rack are hardly the places for its exercise: they did not blame the 
brave and devoted hetaira who under torture bit out her tongue and 
spat it in the tyrants face, We do not expect politeness from the victim 
of the Inquisition when under treatment. And we should not have loved 
and admired Prometheus more if he had cowered and whimpered betore 
his tormentor. A writer of the fourth century s.c., Douris of Samos, 
conscious of the religious immorality of the older story, finds a justification 
for the cagle-torture by perverting the legend: the sin of Prometheus was 
his attempt to violate the maiden Goddess Athena, and therefore the eagle 
devours his liver, the seat of lustful passion.’ For moral purposes, we 
may believe, partly to justify Zeus, Douris has transferred to Prometheus 
the sinlul attempt of Hephaistos, his brother-god. 

Aeschylus was never more inspired than when he wrote those words of 
defiance for the Titan; his poetic sympathies at least seem to be kindled 
to a White heat, and he can hardly have calculated coldly or desired that 
his audience would blame his hero for lack of moderation of language. 
There were dramatic occasions when the Greeks might sontapt nor 
cwpposuvny, but a stormy outbreak of mora! indignation from a free man 
or a tree God, from an Antigone, a Kassandra, or a Prometheus, although 
a timed Chorus, sitting on the fence, might be thrilled with the terror of 
the words. The Chorus of divine maidens, the Oceanids, tremble at the 
boldness of the Titan and implore him to be careful: this is the bourgeois 
function of all Choruses; but they show their final judgment of the 
nghteousness of his cause by refusing to abandon him and determining 
in spite of the warnings of Hermes to share his final overthrow; thus 
commending themselves. to us as the most lovable of all Greek Choruses 
and more faithtul than the disciples of Christ. 

But it has been supposed that Aeschylus himself indicates his own 
feeling that Prometheus has somehow sinned: the Chorus gently * put 
it to him," oty 4pas dc) fuaptes; (1. 276), and on the face of it this might 
appear to mean that they thought he had sinned in giving men fire and 
saving them from misery. Ifso, that need not be the verdict of Aeschylus, 
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for the Chorus are by no means always the mouthpiece of the poet; but 
that cannot be their meaning, for Prometheus accepts ther suggestion 
at once, Exow Excow fuaprov, ovK dpvicoust: and he can only mean, half 
ironically, that his whole activity was a d4yeptic, an error of judgement, 
in that he had championed the weak against the strong, never thinking 
that Zeus would repay him with such fearful cruelty. Aeschylus, then, 
does ‘not allow us to discern any sin, still less any confession of sin, in 
Prometheus. And Zeus is the more cruel, the more jngrateful, as 
Prometheus is the more blameless. 

Such a delineation of the character of Zeus is in direct contradiction 
of the best Greck tradition from Homer downwards. In the serious 
religious thought of Homer, as has been often exposed, we have the fairly 
consistent picture of the High God as a righteous Judge, the Father of 
Gods and men. punishing the evil but befriending the good and grieving 
over the self-inflicted miseries of mankind. And this aspect of him was 
recognised in many cults and cult-titles found throughout Greece. He 
was not indeed regarded in the popular cult as devoted to ‘active 
philanthropy, as the Aeschylean Prometheus claims to have been. No 
Greek God was definitely characterised as giAavOparros until Asklepios, 
who in the later Pagan penod was the tiearest counterpart to Christ. 
But neither was any Greek God definitely picavépontos, least of all Zeus. 
And the strongest antithesis to the 7cus Of the Prometheus-trilogy WHS 
presented by the masterpiece of Pheidias, the Zeus Olympios, wrought not 
ae alter the date of this play, and revealing him in accordance with the 
highest religous ideals of the race as the God of peace and mild benevolence. 

Also, the Zeus of the Promefheus Vinetus violently conflicts with the 
religious message that Aeschylus strives to convey in his other works. 
He is par excellence the apostle of Zeus, as Pindar may be said to have been 
of Apollo. And some of his utterances concerning the High God, those 
especially in the Ovesteia, composed at a date not far removed fram that 
of the Prometheus Vinetus, belong to the great religious poctry of the world. 
And the people before whom he represents Zeus as a cruel and unjust 
tyrant in this play he hails in the majestic lyric of the Ewnenides as specially 
dear to that god: * Hail, ye people of this city, ye who sit near the throne 
of Zeus, dear to his dear maiden daughter; and being beneath the 
(sheltering) wings of Pallas Zeus halloweth you.’ ™ 

Here then ts the paradox, which some scholars try to belittle, but no 
one has explained. 

A cheap and easy solution, of course, 1 always open to us when we 
find in a work attributed to a famous author a marked difference in tone 
or view from that found in his other works; we may deny the attribution 
and declare the work spurious. And so recently more than one scholar 
has been found to deny the authenticity of the Prometheus Vinetus, main- 
taining it to be the work of someone influenced by the scepticism of Tonia 
masquerading under the name of Aeschylus and writing to undermine the 
established religion, Mr, Thomson has sufficiently exposed the absurdities 
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of this view, and we need only lament that scholars who work upon the 
classics should be devoid of literary sense. | 

Ruling out any possibility of doubt as to the authenticity of the play, 
can we evade the difficulty by the suggestion that Aeschylus imagines a 
distinction, such as we find in Platonic and Stoic theology, between a 
supreme transcendental God, the all-just ruler and beneficent creator of 
the universe, and the Zeus of the popular mythology, a limited and 
imperfect God? Even so, we should still have to explain why here, and 
only here, he should represent that God with such repellent traits; not 
merely as an imperfect God, but as entirely evil, and a hater of mankind. 
But that distinction is unreal for Aeschylus, In the decisive passage of 
the Agamemnon,* the God of his highest religious vision is still the Zeus 
of the popular religion, and if our poet chose to reject the detrimental 
myths as Pindar did, there was no reason why he should not be. 

Other scholars, anxious to save the character of Zeus or of Aeschylus, 
try to find some * theodicy,’ some justification of the dealings of God with 
Prometheus and man. We are used to strange ‘ theodicies* in our own 
pulpits; but to none so strange as that which is half ex ressed or tentatively 
suggested by Professor Murray in his Rise of the Greek Epic: ** all is well in 
the Aeschylean world, for the cruelty and the suffering end in reconciliation, 
peace and love; both Zeus and Prometheus have to go through a long 
period of probation and trouble from which they both emerge nobler and 
purified at the end: the spirit of love presides over the torture, because 
Zeus has just been carrying on an amour with [o, from which the future 
deliverer of Prometheus after thousands of years will be engendered. We 
ought not to accuse Aeschylus of wishing to preach us such a sermon. 
It was a far cry from To to Herakles: the amour of Zeus that was directly 
connected with Herakles and might be represented by such a gemal poet 
as Pindar as an act of beneficence to the human race was that with 
Alkmena. We discern that Zeus is in strong need of purification; but 
the poet does not show us the dark spot in Prometheus that needs it, unless 
the tortured vietim’s bold defiance of the tyrant isa vice. And to suggest 
thal Zeus’s intrigue with the mortal maiden was suggested by a lofty 
purpose is a parody of the narrative; and to torture the innocent victim 
and at the same time by indulgence in lustful passion to provide for his 
future release does not give us an attractive theology. In fact no imagined 
concept can justify the heinous and ungrateful cruelty of Zeus against the 
friend of man. But we might imagine a moral explanation of his anger: 
we might suppose that Zeus intended to destroy the human race for its 
sins and to create a better, and that Prometheus thwarted him in this 
noble cosmic purpose. But there is no hint given by Aeschylus that Zeus 
intended to create a better; and in the Hesiocic poems, when Zeus, destroys 
one race of men, a worse usually takes its place?* [t would not occur to 
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Greek dramatist to moralise the situation by suggesting a cosmic solution 
of the knot which involved the destruction of the human race: a good 
God for the Greeks meant one who was good for man. 

Another solution that has commended itself to many scholars," and 
notably to Wilamowitz ** in his recent writings, is the theory of'a progressive 
evolution of the Gods: like men they may develop from a fower to a higher 
state; in crude, primeval days they * had their fling * and did wild things: 
then they became civilised and developed into higher moral beings: he 
quotes as examples the Erinyes softening into the Eumenides; and the 
vindictive God of the earlier period of the Old Testament, whose cruelties 
may be pardoned on the ground that at that time he was still young. I 
do not find these parallels at all helpful: the Erinyes were placated and 
became friendly to the Athenian people; any God or Goddess might pass 
through that process; but how far their morality was improved by the 
trial is not clear, And the God of the Hebrews starts much higher up 
the scale than the God of Prometheus. But the theory breaks down, 
because this moral evolution of the High God was never believed in by 
any who believed in the God at all. And I am convinced that Schmid was 
night when he said, *Griechisch ist solche Vorstellung vom Heranreifen 
der Gétter nicht." | 

Those who generally fail to realise how serious ts the religious convulsion 
set In motion by the first play of our trilogy have supposed that the two 
following plays, the Tipounfesg Avdéueves and the Tpountets Thuppdpas, 
may have cleared up the trouble and set things right. I do not find this 
credible: the moral character of Zeus has been blackened too deeply to be 
brightened on the traditional lines of the myth. The minimum demand 
we should make, so that he should win the forgiveness of Prometheus and 
our own, is that he should have deeply repented, should have turned from 
hating mankind to loving them, and should have released and reinstated 
Prometheus with adequate apologies and compensation, We note in our 
play that Prometheus vows he will not relent and give up the fateful secret 
which alone can save Zeus until the latter has at least released him and 
made atonement. All that we can gather from the titles and fragments 
of the lost plays and from a few statements in later writers does not suthce 
for a full reconstruction of their plots such as Thomson fancifully attempts: 
but only for a skeleton-sketch of the final drama. In the second a chorus 
of Titans arrives at Kavkasos to cormifort their weary brother, possibly to 
persuade him to try humbleness. Herakles enters and receives guidance 

om Prometheus concerning his journey to the Hesperides: he shoots the 
eagle; Prometheus gives up the secret,” possibly having first received a 
ledge from Zeus that as a reward he will be released: he is then ¢et 
ree and in the final dram, the Mupodpes, he was probably represented 
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as reinstated in his ancient dignity, as colleague of the benign Attic deities 
Hephaistos and Athena in some ritual where he appears in the solemn 
function of Muppdpos, carrying @ processional torch, Now we cannot say 
with any precision what pact Zeus played in the reconciliation. We have 
a phrase preserved from the second play, uttered by Prometheus, apparently 
after Herakles has shot the eagle,** “dear son of a hostile father,’ which 
suggests that there was no sudden ‘ teprrérera" in the divine feud-—Zeus is 
still angry, and it may be that his wilful son is acting against his father’s 
will, but counting on his indulgence. At any rate, we may be sure that 
Zeus did not ‘stand in a white sheet" or by any act of repentance or 
atonement restore himself to the moral veneration of the thoughttul 
worshipper. Nor do we know how or by what organ the poet set himself 
to vindicate the ways of Zeus. It would be strange if he put such a 
vindication into the mouths of his Titans, though they themselves may be 
now released and pardoned.™* 

We can understand his exaltation of Prometheus and his love of him. 
He was expressing what was probably the sentiment of the Atnc people, 
especially the potters, who-at the flourishing height of their art dealt with 
his personality nobly and sympathetically.2® ‘Thess when the poet took 
up the crude story of old folk-lore, discerning in it the possibilities of high 
tragedy, lie allowed his creative imagination so far to carry him away as 
to present the astounding spectacle of the tormented and loving God, a 
new relivious revelation; and thus came near to the brink of a crusade 
against the traditional and popular religion. He shrank from the 
brink, and patched up the breach in the end, and thus escaped a public 
prosecution for écéBac. But the first play remains unique and irrecon- 
cilable with the rest of pre-Christian religious literature. The wind of 
genius bloweth where it listeth, We can quote no parallel.’ We might 
say that he gives himself up wholly to his dramatic imagination, which 
comes near to shattering his normal theologic creed. 

We should expect that a play of such power and dangerous originality 
would have made a deep impression on contemporary Athens and on later 
antiquity, But no record gives us any hint as to the emotion it excited 
in the Attic people, who, as we know and as Aeschylus found once 
to his cost, could be dangerous when they thought that their religion was 
attacked.27 We must believe that It was a new and startling religious 
experience to the thoughtful Athenian in the audience: the shock was 
probably softened for him by the final play. = 

What surprises us is the slightness of its proved influence upon later 
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literature. We do not expect the incorrigible Aristophanes to have been 
impressed, whose figure of Prometheus in the Birds, skulking about under 
an umbrella lest the Gods wliom he hates and who hate him should see 
him, is excellent fooling, We look in vain for any echo of it in Sophokles, 
unless we sunpcke that his lyrical masterpiece in the Antigone on the 
wonderful works of man is a silent protest against the Aeschylean doctrine 
which attributed all man’s culture to a personal God. On the other 
hand, in a striking passage in the Supplices of Euripides,* which ascribes 
a divine origin to our culture, we can recognise the influence of the great 
Aeschylean drama, although Euripides avoids mentioning Prometheus 
and is content with Geés 1s. 

We might well have expected to find clear reference or allusion to 
our tragedy in that famous passage in the Republic where Plato censures 
the great pocts for narrating immoral myths or otherwise speaking 
blasphemously of the Gods, and twice arraigns Aeschylus on lesser matters: 
than he might have arraigned him on if he had taken note of the Promethens 
Vinctus. But here and elsewhere ™ he is entirely silent about it; and 
Aristotle also is silent save for one doubtful passage in the Poetics where 
he classes the Prometheus among the * spectacular’ tragwedies.2° It is still 
stranger that the author of the treatise “on the Sublime,’ which gives the 
most sympathetic and penetrating literary criticism that antiquity produced, 
draws no illustration from the play that was the masterpiece of sublimity 
in ancient literature. It was certainly read in the Augustan and Imperial 
periods; but both Horace *! and Vergil,S* in passages where they are 
dealing with the same or connected themes, write as if they had never read 
the tragedy, Of the later writers Lucian has dealt with the myth in the 
most original way with his usual satire humour, (a) in the Dialogus Deorum,® 
and i”) again in his treatise MpoynSeie 7) Katwacoc; this is the severest 
moral indictment of Zeus, and le writes as in a white heat of indignation; 
he certainly had the play of Aeschylus in his mind,** but the borrowing 
is slight. Among the narratives of the later mythographers who deal with 
the story, it is only seldom that we can prove their indebtedness to the 
Aeschylean tnlogy.*° 

Nor is there any clear evidence of its influence on later art, although 
we may suspect that Panainos, the brother of Pheidias, when he painted 
the deliverance of Prometheus on the screen of the throne of the Pheidian 
Zeus at Olympia, was influenced in his choice of subject and his manner of 
treatment hy the great drama. 
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It may have failed to have won its due homage from antiquity. But 
of all Greek plays it has been the most generative in our modern literature; 
for Aeschylus was the far-off begetter of Shelley's great masterpiece, the 
Prometheus Unbound: Robert Bridges also was indebted to him for a notable 
drama; and there are signs that the inspiration of the Attic poet is not yet 
extinct, Lewis R, FARNELL. 


THE GREEK KOUROS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART 


[PLATES IV, V.] 


WHENEVER our storé of Greek sculpture is enriched by a new example 
of major importance, the new-comer naturally arouses great Interest. 
The question immediately arises whether it conforms with what is already 
known of the Greek sculpture of that period or whether it reveals new 
features. In either case i becomes the object of keen discussion, for we 
are almost as eager to test the soundness of the edifice we have tentatively 
set up as to enlarge it. 

The newly-acquired archaic marble statue in New York (Pls. TV, V) 
is such an important new-comer. Under the circumstances | have gladly 
accepted the invitation of the Editorial Committee of this Journal to present 
a short note on the statue pending its more detailed publication in -Metr- 
politan Museum Studies and Brunn-Bruckmann-Amdt, Denkmaler." 

7 The significance of the New York statue lies in the fact that it is the 
best preserved and so the most representative example of the earliest 
‘Apollo’ figures—or kouroi as we now preferably call them—of Greece. 
That is, it stands at the beginning of the Jong line of development which 
began about 600 s.c. and culminated about a century anda half later in 
the Apollo of Olympia. Its only important contemporaries are the famous 
colossal firures oi Sounion,* one extensively restored, the other a mere 
torso, and the Dipylon statue,* of which only the head and one hand have 
survived, The preservation of the New York statue, on the other hand, 
is astonishingly good. Though broken in several pieces, the fractures (at 
the waist and knees, above the ankles, above the wrists, at the left elbow, 
above the right elbow, and at the left thumb) neatly join, with only a few 
slivers missing at the joints—which have been restored in plaster and 
coloured. Besides these there are only a few small pieces missing (see illus- 
trations). At the back of the legs is a hard incrustation, not thick enough 
to obscure the modelling. ‘The warm reddish tone of the surface ts due to 
the earth in which it was buried and which has not been entirely removed. 

The statue 4 may be described as a slim, long-haired youth standing 

in a strictly frontal pose with arms hanging down along the sides and the 


1A preliminary publication appeared in the plinth 6 ft. 4 in. (t-99 mj); that of the head 12 in. 
Bultetin of the Metropolitan. Mactan, 1932, pp-.214 ff. (go5 em). The plinth was already onbedded in 
® Rhomaics, Antide Denkmile, (V, pl gp-s6, pp the modern rectangular base when the statue arrived 


or if. ai the Museum, bat from a photograph taken pre- 
* Thachor, in AM. LI, a927, pp 205 0, and. viooily the height of the plinth can be computed to 

LY, 1990, pp. 164 ff. be about 2} in (6em,),  Lts form i irregular, roughly 
i | 


Phe marble is white and large-grained, evi- following the contours of the feet. 
dently laland, The height of the figure without the 
51 
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left leg a little advanced in the manner characteristic of the Greek kouroi. 
He is nude, but wears a necklace,’ tied in front with a reef knot (only partly 
preserved). His hair is encircled by a fillet, also tied with a reef knot, the 
ends hanging loosely down; at the bottom of each tress is a narrow band." 

The figure as a whole is four-sided, directly derived from the block of 
marble from which it was carved. On the surface of this cubic form 
anatomical details are indicated by grooves and ridges delicately carved 
with a fine sense of the composition as a whole. The proportions of the 
figure display many obvious deviations from nature. The head is too 
large for the body, the neck is too long, the thighs are too short, the first 
phalanges of the hands too long. The anatomy is only partially under- 
stood. The ideal of the art of the time was evidently not realism as we 
understand it, but a simplified conception of the human figure, a solid 
harmonious structure, in which essentials were emphasised and generalised 
into beautiful patterns. | 

To visualise the statue in its original state We must supply in our 
imagination the colour with which the surface was painted and of which 
only a few traces of red remain—on the necklace, the fillet, the narrow 
bands at the bottom of the tresses, a circle round the nipple of the left 
breast, the insides of the nostrils. The hair was doubtless black, brown, 
blue, or yellow; the skin perhaps a deep flesh tmt; the eyes were also 
painted, for though no actual colour is preserved we can still distinguish 
the differentiation of the iris and pupil. This colour scheme must have 
greatly enlivened the effect. er 

For proof of authenticity it is interesting to record that on examination 
under (segregated) ultra-violet rays* a considerable amount of * penetra- 
tion’ was revealed; that is, the elements had changed the marble from 
the surface into the body of the stone to a depth of more than % of an inch, 
making this area appear—when exposed by a modern fracture—as a whitish. 
band, in striking contrast to the purple core. Moreover, ancient fractures 
fafter careful cleaning) appeared whitish under the ultra-violet rays, the 
modem fractures. purple (except for the band of paceranon) the difference 
being cue to the action of time and the fact that marble long exposed to 
- elements fluoresces under the rays, whereas marble not so exposed 
does not. 

Though the provenance of our statue has not been disclosed,” its 
resemblance to the Sounion and Dipylon figures suggests an Attic origin— 
though this is, of course, not a clue to the finding-place, since the statue 
may have been exported in antiquity. The Sounton and Dipylon figures 


© For other justancess of male figures with nock- 
lace cf the Dipvion head, the bronze siatuelte [rom 
Delphi (Paaile de Delite, Vi pl 4), amd a torso iu 
Markopould [Busehog in JUM. LIT, cost, p. all). 

* Similar bands appear in the Sounton and Delphi 
pored ia. 

* The cutting of the left: mosiril iv mirely pre- 
saved; that of the right mouril ie mostly gone, |x. 
copt for a quill portion wt which point are traces of 
red. 


* The examination was mite at the Metropolitan 
Museum by James |. Roriner, asociawe curator of 
the department of Deenpative Arte ond author ol 
Ulru-Vielel Raya and ther Lise in the Exomunating of 
Works of are 

“The statue bb evidently net the one claimed to 
have been wicerthed in Attica hy two Greek peadants 
in the sprmg of 1992, for it already was in New Work 
in October 1yg!. 
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have been dated about 600 8.c.,"" and this must be the approximate date 
also of the New York statue. It was the time when Athens was at the 
beginning of her career of expansion, when her merchants were first engag- 
ing in trade overseas, when Solon introduced his epoch-making reforms. 
Our statue, with its quiet strength and refinement, is a revelation of the 
advanced culture of Athens at this early period. 

Giseta M. A. RicHTEr. 


is Cf. Buscher mW iM, LM, ray, pp. grt fof Greek squipture between 650 and 440-mc. and on 
The dating t base! om the poogressive development relations with vase paintings. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED EPIGRAM IN OXFORD 


In the Sculpture Gallery of the Ashmolean Mus um, Oxford, 1s 
exhibited an inscribed tombstone, bearing the following description: 
“'Tombstone of Demetrios from Smyrna. Late Hellemstic or early 
Imperial period, Smoke-discoloured marble, Presented by J. W. Burgon,' 
1856." As this has remained, to the best of my knowledge, unpublished, 
I sought the permission of the Keeper of the Museum, Mr, E. Thurlow 
Leeds, to publish it: I am grateful to him for his ready acquiescence, 
While I was engaged in studying the inscription and a squeeze of it actually 
lay on my table, I received from Freiherr F, Hiller von Gaertringen a 
letter asking whether | could trace the inscription referred to in a slip, 
now in the possession of the Prussian Academy, bearing, in the hand- 
writing of August Boeckh, a copy of the text together with the following 
note: “Auf emem Grabstein von Athen, im Besitz des Herm Burgon. 
Uber dic Inschrift ein Basrelief. Eine sitzende mannliche Figur, deren 
Oberteil abgebrochen ist, in dem Sessel eine kleine, wunderlich gestaltete. 
mannliche Figur, Vor den Sitzenden zwei weibliche Ficuren. Die 
Tnschrift; [here follows a copy of the text], Forehhammer versichert 


1 For Joho Willem Burgon (rire), Fellow  eud member of the court of assistants of the Levant 
of One) ond Dean of Chichester, ec the ON; Company, who removed mm 1414 from Smyrna fa 
Suppl. i. 495 A, amd GO. C Kicherdi and C L. Lenden ond war mbseqeently employed in ihe 
Shadwell, frac anf Fellow of Oriel College, t77. Department of Coins im the Erith Museum [see 
He wars born al Smyrna and was the clder son of DN, foes af, aod the dedication of the fini 
Thoma Bunpow (i7by-es8), a Turkey gnecchant  (oluome of the Nuemtamatir Chronicle), 
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diese letzte Inschrift genau gelesen zu haben, Von Forchhammer durch 
K.O.] Miller in England copirt.’ Upon learning that the stone is now 
in the Ashmolean Collection, Freiherr von Hiller, with characteristic 
generosity, waived in my favour his claim to publish the inscription. He 
has also kindly read this article in manuscript. | 

The ser pEupen ying photograph (Fig. 1) renders any further descrip- 
tion of the relief unnecessary, while the letter-forms are represented in the 
following facsimile, based upon a squeeze (Fig. 2), The dimensions of the 
stone are; height «34 m., breadth -345 m., thickness -o6 m, 

The epitaph, couched in five iambic senarii, runs thus :— 


‘Obtra, Enierpagnn, wal pecooe|t Tay or] 
tives ydpiv o” G TUpBos dbpiioon Aéy[et. 
Anuryteiev wixevte: wel Evvdccopov 

ZapamiaSa, Tj & eltrov éorvaiotes [texves); 
Tepita, xalpors els yovels tolos y[eyas). 


‘Wayfarer, pay heed, and [soon] shalt thou know wherefore the 
tomb bids thee behold, Demetrius I hide and his consort Sarapias. But 
what said they to their unfaltering [son]? Peritas, fare thou well, who 
hast so [dealt] with thy parents.’ 

_ Of the text, with the exception of the two words wholly restored, 
there can be little doubt. In|. 1 Boeckh read rNatKe, which he restored 


OAITAENMIET PAGH TIBAICN.OZF 
TIN-LNXAPINSOTYMBOZAOPHEAIAE LH 
AH MHTPIONK EKEYOAKAIZY NAO PON 
ZAPATT IA GAT ILAEITIONATT TALE T £2 

TT EPITAAAIPOISEIZCONELE TOIO ZT 


Fig. 2.—Faigowite of Isecarrigx. 


as y(i}veooxe [54]; but the omission of the 1 and the use of the present 
imperative * evoke doubt, and TNOZE scems to me to be clearly legible 
on the stone. The last word of the line might be variously conjectured: 
eee would satisfy the demands of sense and of metre, but I prefer 
taxa}, for which I quote as parallels, albeit not very close, an epigram 
of Corcyra (/G. ix. 1. 880 = App. Anth, i, 229) begmning ddr, Baidv 
gapom otobeis mapa patos xev dtpéxaav, two from Rome (/G. xiv. 1597, 
2126 = App. Anth. i. O19, 445), Body ariwov iyves traupors ypaupacv eloopdcov 
and Borov émion}oas Tyvos tvOabe tupBov Ghengov, and a fourth from western 
Crete (Stud. ttal. fil. class. ns. il. 390), ca@ppova Croddrav toopa, Eéve, wKpov 
émoves. In all of these stress is laid upon the brevity of the delay required 
of the passer-by if he would learn the message of the epitaph. In L 2 
Boeckh’s copy shows AECE!, at the end of |. 4 =TH.= and in|. 5 part of 


* Fieorm i, however, used in App. sinih. 11, Goo, 
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the & of -yeyds, restored independently by Freiherr von Hiller and by me. 
In |. 4 téxve appears to me the most probable restoration in view of the 
following line: the = of Boeckh’s copy may be a misreading of E. 

The writer secks to compensate for lack of poetic gemus by the 
use of poetic words such as S5ira, dGpijicet,” xikeuda * and Euvdopov and of 
the somewhat recondite epithet dirralote, as well as of the device, be- 
laved of epigrammatists alike in classical and post-classical times, whereby 
the tomb (or sometimes the dead whom it commemorates) is represented 
as addressing the passer or passers-by, The usual word to designate these is 


raposims, but there are frequent variants such as Trépoc 
27. 236), weapayovtes foes il, 376), TWapiertes (Kaibel 


Vil. 955}, OBormapas 


strike a more original, though hardly a more baht note, 


Geficken, Gr. Epigr. 188, 326, 359 iB 
321; possibly mapotiorrépos in Stud. ital. fil. class. nus. 1. 35 ‘ 
ébimns (Geficken, 147, 206, 374, Anth. Pal. vit. 436). 


5 (Kaibel, Epigr, 
, 23, Anih. Pal, 
Hermes, \xvi. 
and, as here, 
The last two lines 
The greeting 





frequently addressed to the passer-by ° is here directed by the dead parents 
to their son, who, we may assume, erected this monument. _ 

The name Mepitas or Tepelras is claimed as Macedonian by O. 
Hoffmann * and is borne by Macedonians in BSA. xxui. 73 [= SEG, 1, 
276) and Petrie Papyri, iii. 2. 5; it appears, however, more frequently in 

._ * Pa Pa ' aa T PT hawlara 3 ; ee es 
other parts of the Greek world, at Naxos,’ Chalcis,* Aphrodisias,"” Attuda 


+= 


‘Phy ype iene 
wo grammatical points may be noted in conclusion. 


The form 


Emotpagrt: (1.1) for —n6i is doubtless due to the analogy of the first aorist 
passive imperative termination —Syt by dissimilation for -énf.'* Of the 
construction Aéyeo tive arotiv tr (1: 2) examples are cited in Liddell and 


scott, Lexicon®, s.v. eyes (B) ILD. 5. 








Marcus N. Too. 


A fweourite word with epigrammatec (eg. AEG. wi. 198. 


Stil. itt fil. elas. mas il. 9s, 960, 964, Gelftken, 
tH7, 469, 964) and with Plate. 

© Rethe, adiewia fe preferred [eg Anth. Pal. vil, 
goo, G01, 962, Geficken, 109, 220, 963, Preise, 


Samoncfinet, 4229) tm the more prose epverm (eg. 


App. Anh. li. 466, gr4. Previgke, 490) = 5949) oF 
walter tet Ape. Ant ii, 38h, 675, Preisighe, 
4004), The aubiect of the verh is ually Tinipos 
(eg. App Andi. i BG, 4t4, PON) or yet fede. 
ste, qtet, (ao, Goh). 

tog Ape. Anh. li. hg. 475 (eit metro), 647, 


* Die Makedoom, 228. Choomy note SA. mut, Bo. 
' 4G. xil. 5.90) the name be indexed ay Miptens, 


tid, Pp. $50 . 
* dG. sdk. 965; the name is indexed as Mipirey, 
ibta!. p. GO, 


* GHG. 2770, 2771, 2094, NEG. xix, 198, No, Ja, 

WG. 39532 = MeAine. iv, By4. 

 Prethigke, Momenbuch, 9.0, 

oh Jannaris, Hut, Gt. Greer, $182, Bod, 
Brugmanny-Thumis, Grieck. Gramm, 192, 


TWO NOTES ON PTOLEMAIC HISTORY 
f. THE LINEAGE OF PTOLEMY I 

Protemy I, son of Lagos and Arsinoe, is usually supposed to have 
belonged, through his mother, to a cadet branch of the Argead house and 
to have been a third cousin of Alexander.’ But a fragment of Euphantus, 
s0 far unexplained, leads up to the conclusion that his mother was not of 
the blood royal and that he had no connexion with the royal house at all. 
Hellenistic literature was full of fictitious relationships,* which often found 
their way into history as facts; and we seem to have here another case of 
the same sort. 

Ruphantus is contemporary evidence for the period during which 
Ptolemy [was king. He was a pupil of Enbulides and the first philosophic 
teacher of Antigonus Gonatas;* supposing he went to him when Antigonus 
was thirtecn, as Aristotle dicl to Alexander, be was a known man in 307 or 
306, while Prolemy took the crown in 305. As he wrote a treatise on 
Kingship for Antigonus he was alive in or after 276, after Prolemy’s death ; 
he wrote a history of his own time, and died of old age. 

Euphantus fr, 2.4 EQeavtos . . , MroAepaiou pnel tol tpitou BaotAce 
céwtos Alyinrroy KéAoxa yiverden KeckAicpéerny, S¢ otrroa Geos fjv ds bt) povov 
‘OBvamtes elk6va fy Th oppaylti weoipépeiy, GAAG Kal toig Ténvois Gvopora 
fear ThAgyoveyv xal ‘AvtikAnav. I think Mallet ® was the first to suggest 
that tpirov was a mistake for tpa@tev. Since then opinion has been divided. 
C. Miller in FHG. retained, Wilamowitz defended," and Kick has recently 
adopted,’ tpirov; E. Schwarz * and Natorp " read mpdtow as being necessi- 
tated by the date of Euphantus; F. Jacoby in #. Gr. Hist. prints tpitoy but 
obelises ir. But no one has examined Euphantus’ story of fow Callicrates 
flattered Piolemy; this story proves at once that it was Ptolemy I, and 
proves some other things also, 

Callicrates, says Euphantus, was a flatterer of Ptolemy; “he was so 
clever that he not only wore a ring with the figure of Odysseus engraved 
upon it, but also named his children Telegonus and Anticleia.” How did 
this Hatter Ptolemy? The answer is given by the name Anticleia, In the 
Odyssey Anticleia is merely wile of Laertes and mother of Odysseus; but 
post-Homeric legend made her the heroine of a scandal. Her father 
Autolycus, who was a ‘ clever” man—he sup eae other men, says Homer, 
in thieving and perjury (Od. XTX, 395)—had betrothed her to Laertes; 
Berve, Dar Aloendereich, 11, p. ga, give the reler- 11, #, p. 198, 
ens. & Siteue de (icode de Megare, 1845, p. gb. 

* Chisome of thee seeiny papent Heradte on af" Abhigomy con Aarsiion, p. 7, mi 4. 
Barsing, FHS. gat, p. 0h; Paihp Vand Phikia, CQ. ' Kallis, RE. Supp. Band ['V, 855, @ confused 
gag. p. Et: Queen Piolemon and Apo, 1. 1925) P.  Beooumt. | 
sat, © Memes, SAX, po. 1oG, 128, 
© Ding. Laertim, 1, rio: ‘sce Tarn, Antigonor * Expiantet in RE. 
Cametnr, Pp. 25. 6 
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but he had meta‘ cleverer* man than himself, Sisyphus, and he gave his 
daughter to Sisyphus prior to her marriage, so that her son might be the 
son of the ‘ cleverest’ man alive; that son was Odvsseus, who surpassed 
even his father Sisyphus and became the ‘cleverest’ of them all.“ Calli- 
crates’ method of flattering Ptolemy implies some parallel between the 
Ptolemy in question and Odysseus, the name Anticleia showing which 
aspect of Odysseus is meant; and this parallel is furnished by the story 
that Ptolemy I was no more the son of Lagos than Odysseus was the son of 
Laertes, but was the son of Philip L1, whose mistress Arsinoe had been before 
her marriage to Lagos." The Hattery itself lay in what lawyers would call 
the innuendo of this; as Sisyphus had been the cleverest man of his day, 
but had been surpassed by his son Odysseus, so Philip IT had been the 
ablest man of his time, but was surpassed by his son Ptolemy. 

This leaves uncxplained one tem in Euphantos’ story; the name 
Telegonus also must bear upon the matter in some way, but I have been 
unable to find any story about Telegonus which is in point. 

The story then that Ptolemy I was a son of Philip II belongs to 
Ptolemy's lifetime, as Professor Berve conjectured, It does not, however, 
belong to the time before Alexander's death, because Ptolemy called one 
of his sons by Thais Lagos,* or to the period immediately following 
Alexander's death, for then something would certainly have been heard of 
it; ™ besides, in 323, the connexion which Ptolemy was meditating was 
not with the Argead line of Macedonia but with the Sebennyte dynasty 
of Egypt* Since the Callicrates of Euphantus is certainly, as Schwarz 
said, the Friend whom Ptolemy I sent on a mission to Cyprus in 310 8.c.,,!" 
it may be supposed that the story was first put about somewhere in the period 
which saw the death of Alexander TV (910 or 309 8.0.) and the assumption 
by Prolemy of the crown of Egypt (305 B.c.); it might be connected with 
the latter event. The allusion to Anticleia shows that the form of the 
story given by Pausanias and Curtius—that Arsinoe had been Philip's 
mistress before she married Lagos—is the correct version. But this in turn 
shows that, about 305, Arsinoe was certainly not supposed to have been 
of the blood royal; had she really been Philip's second cousin he must 
have married her in proper form, seeing that he even married Cleopatra, 
who was merely the niece of one of his generals, If then about 305 Arsinoe 
was Tepresented as having been Philip's mustress (ellex in Curtius), the 
story that she was of royal blood had not yet arisen4* She was, m fact, 


The sory is given in the Scholion to Sophocles, 
Ajas, .oo. The travediane frequently refer to 
Oddysee a on of Suyphus. See Bethe, Sicphor in 
RE.; Hofer, Odgrus in Rosher, p. 614. 

Pow, 1, 6, 2; Corthew, EX, 8, 22. Another 
version, Aiclian fr, of5 — Sunday, Lager, doce not 
mietntion Philip, beat onby cave that Dapos believed 
that the child was no his 

8 fee, cit: diese gewies in der allereriten Zeit-der 
Podemicrhernchalt eoutiulenen Ereahluns. 

* Tic.’ org; their second son Lrontiecua was a 
grown fuan in gob, Justin XV',-9, 7, 

' See Dittenberger on OG2S, S46, note §. 


POW. Weber, Je dgyptisch-griechiahen “Trrrakolien, 
L pp. ro 49.5 Tarn, CO. 1929, p. 98. 

M Died. KA, at. 1. He dedicated two wreaths 
at Deloe (p. 65), 

There is, | beliewr, on trustworthy instance 
except Oleopatra VIT, and only one untrustworthy 
ane (Justin's story about Agama of Cyrete), of any 
woman of the blood roval in any Macedonian king- 
tom living with amon without marriage (sme alsa 
G H Macurdy, Mitleminie Queens, 1a, perreien}—one 
of the meat extraordinary manifeatatiom of pride 
inowne to hivtery, [Lo onee in iignereanc spoke of 
‘the facile quecns of Hellenism’; I did the Mace- 
diomions 4 grave inpstice, 
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like Lagos, an ordinary member of the Macedonian aristocracy; one must 
now follow the process by which she became revyal., 

Her pedigree as an Argead is given at length by Satyrus,’® and in it 
she is the connecting link between Prolemies and Argeads; the pedicree is, 
in fact, that of the Macedonian kings from the gods Dionysus and Heracles 
to a point two generations later than Amyntas I, where it branches, the 
main line ss given in Satyrus) running through. Philip 01 to Alexander, 
and a side line through Arsinoe to Ptolemy J.. This pedigree 1s alluded to 
by Ptolemy TI[;?* and there is an earher allusion to it in Theocritus 
XVIH, 26,29 which takes its date back to about 271. I believe myself that 
its existence can. be traced even earlier, in 279/8, and that it was one of 
the subjects of the great festival of that year described by Callixenus 
(Athen. V, 1976 5qq.). 

First, as to the much-ciscussed date of that festival. I agree with 
those who have believed that at its date Arsinoe I], whose name is never 
mentioned in our account, was not yet queen. The passage Athen. 20348, 
relating to the crowns given in the ¢yay—20 (query 21) ** to the army, 22 
to the images of Ptolemy | and Berenice, ‘a3 23 to that of Ptolemy IT 
alone—seems to me conclusive; had Arsinoe 11 been queen, her image, 
like Berenice’s, must have accompanied that of her husband.*. But there 
is another indication, also important, which has not been noticed. Ptolemy 
II employed the Sixepas, the double cornucopiac, as a sort of emblem of 
Arsinoe IL; her statues bore it, and she herself used it on her coins; * the 
idea, says Athenaeus, was to show that her horn was ticher in benefits for 
men than the fabled horn (xépas) of Amaltheia, the single cornucopiac, an 
idea which appears again in her cult-title Keprdqopos.24 Now in the opr 
of Dionysus the horn of Amaltheia, borne by Eniautos (198a), was a pro- 
minent feature, while Arsinoe’s horn had no place; and when, in Callixenus’ 
list of miscellanies, the single and double horns do appear side by side, 
the single horn is the more important: of the horns upon thrones the xépas 
is of solid gold, SAéypucev, while the Gixepas is only gilt, ypucodv (202A); 
and of the two enormous horns carried free, the Sixepos is § cubits long 
(2020), but the solid gold «épos, Amaltheia’s horn, is 30 cubits (2028), 
Whatever this Sixepas may refer to,2* it is evident that Arsinoe IT and her 
Sixepas had not yet dawned upon the Court of Alexandria. Therelore, 
since I believe that Arsinoe [1 was probably married in the winter of 276/ 
5,2" and since I agree with Professor Otto that the presence of the army 





# PNG. IT, p. 164, &. 20; be is late third century, 

# OGES. sa, L 6. . 

 Sueoly pip (Alexander and Piclery 1) tadyorts 
ogiv & Kagrupds “HpoxkelSes, ie. Hythe, who m the 
Satyrus pedigree is eon.of Heracles andl (through Da ia 
ropiber) pranden of Dionysus 

™ Kaibel, in 2og4, prmta crepavod ypyoo Cent) 
ibe. The context seem to call foe o.y tel mol esas | 
perhaps «3 In the orminal, 

BW. Oto in Phill, LAXAVT, 1a5t.. p44 
27, aruine fer a7i/o ae againet veel (/ermes, 
LXV, p: 447, 0. 2], hos unfortunately made a m- 


take as to which passage in Athenacus 1 was building 
on (perkape T did. nee make it clear), aml conee- 
quently haa not directed his argument to what I 
believe t¢ be the real point, 

@ Athen, XI, anya: MR. Vallois, (Actor. 
igadg, P. oh 

mp. Toke. 11, Bhs, clted FP. Oxy, XIV, poy ee 
H. 1. Bell, Aickio, VIT, toa4, po 29 1. 

* 7 suppose it w conceivable that Berenice might 
have weed the Sitepoy before her daucheer, as abe cid 
the diadem, but T-thimk there in no evidenee. 

8 FHS. raz, p. 11. 


should mean that this festival marked the end of a successful war 27 (and 
therefore, if not in 271/o as he thinks, it can only be in 279/8), I regard 
279/% as tolerably certain. I see no difficulty in the introduction of 
Berenice, though she was not mentioned in the invitations sent out in 280.28 
She plays a very subordinate part, and nothing shows that she and Ptolemy 
I were being honoured as ®ecl owrijpes;** probably as yet there were no 
Geol cortiipes in the official sense,” however the pair might be named by 
private persons in private offerings; ** in fact we do not even know that in 
279/8 Berenice was dead.“ It might perhaps be argued that in 279/8 we 
should expect to find the name of Arsinoe I, which never occurs: but there 
is no difficulty in supposing that she was already repudiated ™ or at any 
rate in disgrace; her marriage to Ptolemy Il was probably in 289/8.™ the 
poe of the alliance of her father Lystmachus and Ptolemy I against 
Demetrius, and, allowing for three children, her fall might have been at 
any time after her father’s deathin 281. And I feel strongly that Callixenus’ 
account must belong to the first festival of the series; that ostentatious 
extravagance could never have been repeated. 

In the procession, the roym of Eosphoros was followed by a trop} of 
the “ancestors of the kings," 4 tels roiv Basikéwov yovedot xatwvopaopivy 
(197D); then came the wour) of Dionysus, then those of Zeus and other 
gods, and lastly that of the divine Alexander (1q7p, 202A): a topm} of 
Hesperos Aneca | the procession. Now the festival was in honour of Ptolemy 
I, who had io tejorh of his own; and I take the connexion to be this. The 
Trop of the “ancestors of the kings* displayed, by means of images, the 
pedigree of the Ptolemies ** (and probably of Alexander) back to Dionysus, 
as Satyrus gives it; these images were the elxévas Baoikéev, * images of 
kings, which Callixenus (201r) gives as carried upon cars somewhere in the 
procession without specifying where, and which modem writers have 
usually passed over in silence, It may be that the “ many thrones’ which 
(2094) Callixenus also. gives as somewhere in the procession belonged to 
this top also, This parade of imayes of the ancestors of the royal house 
naturally drove home the (alleged) blood-relationship of Prolemy I to 
Alexander, and also made it clear to the spectators how Dionysus, whose 
Toym) was to follow, came into the business: he was the common ancestor 
of Alexander and Ptolemy 1, and so to him and to the divine Alexander 
were naturally assigned the two chief wopnai among those of the gods— 
Dionysus, the ancestor, at the start, and Alexander at the finish. The 
details of Alexander's troym) are not given; but into that of Dionysus was 
worked the fact that Ptolemy I was (not only Alexander's supposed cousin 
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but also) his political heir, by means of the introduction of Corinth and the 
cities.“ The ancestors, the Basides, were, of course, not gods, any more 
than Corinth and the cities were; 4? everything that figured in the pro- 
cession Was not necessarily divine, . | - 

To sum up: Whether Callicrates’ flattery was well-pleasing to 
Ptolemy I or not, an early attempt was made to connect that monarch 
with the Argead house through his father by calling him a son of Philip IT; 
subsequently—at latest by the beginning of the reign of Ptolemy [1 **— 
this was dropped in favour of a version which setainet Lagos as his father ** 
but connected him with the Argeads through his mother, making her of 
royal blood, which she had not been before. This version became official ; 
the moun) described by Callixenus was perhaps its canonisation, The 
motive for representing Ptolemy I as an Argead may have been twofold: 
partly because Seleucus’ son and heir Antiochus (I) really was an Achae- 
menid,*° and the Prolemies could not let their rivals over-trump them; and 
partly from the same desire to claim kinship with Alexander which led to 
Seleucus’ wife Apama becoming Alexander’s daughter.“” The clever 
Odysseus himself might have envied the skill with which the Ptolemies 
imposed their alleged kinship with Alexander upon history, 

One further point. I have now shown how two of the three Mace- 
donian lines, Ptolemies and Seleucids, ultimately claimed (or others claimed 
for them) to be connected by blood with Alexander; and we know that, 
as regards the third line, the fasta Antigonids (or others for them) reckoned 
the succession to the crown of Macedonia from Antigonus I as the successor 
of Alexander, ignoring Philip TIT and the houses of Cassander and Lysi- 
machus, etc.4! As Philip V was much concerned to establish his relation- 
ship to Philip IT and Alexander,“ we may suppose that a connexion in 
blood was already invented between Antigonus I and Alexander; some 
day the details of this also may come to light, 


[l. THE DURATION OF THE PTOLEMAIG NAUARCHATE 


It is now widely believed that Callicrates son of Boiscus of Samos, 
sometime nauarch of Egypt under Ptolemy II, ceased at some period 
(usually taken as by or before 266 uc.) to hold his high office but never- 
theless remained in honour with the king and was employed by him on other 
work. I believe that so far, in the Hellenistic kingdoms, no instance is 
known of a great official, who could not be further promoted, vacating office 
except for one of two reasons—death, natural or otherwise, or remoyal in 
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disgrace; and if Callicrates, who had successfully occupied one of the two 
highest posts in the kingdom, was an exception, there must have been a 
reason. I want to examine the whole matter, and to suggest a reason, 
which goes further than the question of Callicrates. 

The suggestion that Callicrates survived his nauarchate was first made 
by Dr. E. Bevan “ in 1927, in connexion with the dating of the letter of 
Ptolemy II to Miletus; 4 soon afterwards Professor W. Otto made the 
same suggestion gs agen pre in connexion with the dating of the same 
letter. Meanwhile in 1927 Professor U. Wilcken had suggested that the 
Callicrates of P. Cairo Zen. 59006 (259 B.C.) might be the son of Boiscus,4" 
More recently Mr. C, C. é3oar has taken the view that the Callicrates of 
P. Mich. Zen. voo (257 8.¢.) was almost certainly the admiral,“* and Wilcken 
has referred to the mention of the admiral in these two papyri as a fact,“ 
while Professor M. Rostovtzeff has alluded to the Callicrates of P. Afich. 
Aen, 100 as the admiral.*® Before going on, I ought to say that, though 
the Callicrates question had its origin in a consideration of the date of 
Prolemy’s letter to Milctus, it is now, in my view, quite independent of that 
document; whether Callicrates were nauarch or ex-nauarch at the date 
of that letter depends on the dating of the letter and not vice versa. What 
I have to say here has, so far as I see, no bearing one way or the other on 
the much-argued question of that dating, on which I have said all that 1 
have to say; °° the problem of Callicrates must now be treated on its own 
merits, 

The documents which now matter, putting aside Ptolemy's letter to 
Miletus, are the two Zeno papyri to which I fiave referred; but before 
examining them I would note that the name Callicrates, notoriously com- 
mon in Egypt in the second century B.c., was also common in the ¢arlier 

riod. I give ina note below ® some cases of the occurrence of the name 
in Egypt in the third century 8.c,; more important perhaps are the Friend 
of Ptolemy T treated of in the first of these .Voles, and in the middle of the 
third century another Callicrates from Samos, sometimes confused with 
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the nauarch, Fs name occurs together with that of Patrocius (the nauarch 
or future nauarch) in a list of proxenies given by Olus in Crete,** at a time 
when Egypt was seeking allies in the island: Thitpoxkoy Mdétpeves MaxeGovc, 
KaaAikoerry Mepryévy “Apiorovixoy ‘Itieéou Zapios. “ltiofov is obviously wrong, 
and E. Pozzi,“ whom Professor Wilhelm has followed,®* proposed to read 
Boioxou, making this Callicrates the nauarch. But the temptation to turn an 
unknown man mto a known one is, | think, to be resisted, certainly in 
the century B.c;., unless there be clear evidence, and in this case the 
position is unsatisfactory; J. Demargne, who published the inscription, 
pubmnes it from a squeeze and a copy,®® and neither he nor Pozzi nor 
Wilhelm saw the stone. | had myself previously assumed °° that "lioéou was 
a stone-cutter’s error for ‘In@iov, a known name; *? and as this does less 
violence to the actual letters (if they be the actual letters) than Boioxou, 
and as Demargne wrote * la lecture est partout trés facile,’ I shall continue 
to believe that this is right unless and until an examination of the stone 
disproves it. But in any case the name Callicrates is so common that it is 
clear that we must have some good reason, besides the mere name, if we 
arr to say that the Callicrates of this or that papyrus must be the son of 

P, Cairo Zen. 59006 (259 B.c.) isa list of people who drew salt fish from 
store, probably over some days, in a garrison town somewhere near Gaza; 
they included members of the garrison, and also (Col, TI) Apollonius’ 
steward Zeno and various people travelling with him, among them his 
accountant Pyrrhon and one Heracleides ta: &yayovn—dragoman, or one 
who saw to horses for the party. Among Zeno's party is listed one Diony- 
sodorus té&1 Tapé KaAAwpérous; and in Col. L, outside Zeno’s party, there 
are listed another agent of Callicrates and an agent of Prolemy IT; the 
latter had perhaps not yet arrived, as a note (oGma) shows that he had not 
yet drawn his ration. As one of Callicrates’ agents was travelling with 
Zeno, their object was more probably trade than anything else; Callicrates 
might be a mere trader (there are plenty of cases in the Zeno papyri of quite 
unimportant men having agents), or he migit be the ex-nauarch doing 
some trade on his own account, as did the great Apollonius. It ts all 
perfectly indeterminate; and we cannot interpret it in the light of P. Mich, 
<en. 100 and say that Callicrates’ agents might be concerned with naval 
matters, because lines 64—4 show Dionysodorus travelling inland with Zeno’s 
party to Marisa- | 

P. Mich. Zen. 100 (257 8.c., 1.e. the year alter 258) ismore definite, One 
Zoilus (not the known ¢conemus), who calls himself an agent of an agent of 
Callicrates and a collector (Aoyevnis) of the tpmpapynua, the tax for the 
upkeep of the navy, writes to Apollonius to say that Callicrates has told 
him to remind him (Apollonius) that he has not paid his navy tax, and 
that Callicrates has written to him (Apollonius) personally to ask for pay- 
ment. It is clear that this Callicrates was an important person whose 
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interest or duty it was to get in the navy tax; beyond this the document 
does not go, For when Edgar says thar the allusion to the navy tax * makes 
the identiication * Metts Callicrates the nauarch) * almost certain,’ and 
that, granting that Callicrates was not nauarch during the Chremonidean 
war, ‘he may have resumed active service as admiral of the fleet’ after 
that war, one is bound to point out that the collection of taxes was no part 
of the functions of the nauarch, and that, gua nauarch, he can have had 
nothing to do with the navy tax, which was an ordinary royal tax collected 
by the usual machinery.** And there is a definite reason, which I shall 
come to, why the Callicrates of this papyrus could not have been nauarch 
at the time it was written, 

But that does not necessarily mean that this Callicrates was not the 
son of Boiscus. The date, 257 8.c., is important; for of the two dates now 
possible for the battle of Cos, 258 and 256, 258 seems to me the probable 
one.” A naval defeat for Egypt so important that she lost the Cyclades 
and the command of the Aegean, even though Egypt and Syria were not 
threatened, would entail heavy work to try and make things good; the war 
was still gorng on in 257, and therefore the nauarch himself (presumably 
Patroclus, see post) would be with the fleet; and the theory which com- 
mends itself to me is that Callicrates the ex-nauarch, being available, had 
been called out of his retirement and appointed to manage the ‘ home 
front "—to reorganise and supplement the existing ships, with a special 
commission to take charge of and get in the navy tax (perhaps augmented). 
This, of course, is hypothesis only; the papyrus does not prove it; it does 
not prove anything, except that the Callicrates in question was not nauarch 
{p.65). Butitcan hard be chance. that information is gradually pointing 
to activity of the sort in the year 257. In the winter of 258/7 the repair of 
a “nine” (viens) at Halicarnassus was considered so urgent that Apol- 
lonius’ subordinate Apollodotus got the keeper of the royal treasure in 
that city to adyance 2000 dr. to the trierarch out of the proceeds of a royal 
tax, while Apollonius himself guaranteed an advance of another 3000 dr. ; ®° 
and in 257 Zoilus the ecenomus, another subordinate of Apollonius, had 
to neglect his own work because he was * busy about the sending off of the 
‘sailors ° “—a statement which might have mothings to do with the war-fleet, 
but again might mean that Callicrates had Apollonius’ whole organisation 
at his disposi. Lastly, inf’, Gatro Aen, 59040, dated 4 April 257) the Writer, 
Whose name ts lost, is equipping a ship, veds, and complains that certain 
men had been drafted into the kwwnyoi, who were a military organisation; ™ 
his vats seems more likely to mean a warship than not, since a trading 
vessel on the Nile is usually called tAstov. 

I come now to the argument from titles. Otto put forward a definite 
reason “ for supposing that, at the date of Ptolemy’s letter to Miletus, the 
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Callicrates therein mentioned was ex-nauarch (i.¢, had survived his office) : 
he said that, had he been nauarch at the time, the king would have given 
him his title. But there are other cases in kings’ letters where an official 
is named without his title (I exclude, of course, the greeting, where the title 
is normally omitted).°* There is a clear instance in the letter of Philip V 
to the Abaecans: 8 yéypapa tai ‘HpoxAci6ni uh WoyAcly Upas. There is 
another in a letter of Attalus [I to Attis: ©® oyneryorydvtes pow ob pdvov 
‘AGfvatov kal ZcovSpov Kal Mnvoytvny GAAS Kel Eripous TrAslovas Téby dvorynatlooy ; 
Athenacus was the king’s brother, Sosandrus was his toster-brother, priest 
of Dionysus Kathegemon, and perhaps general,"? and Menogenes was 
vizier, 6 Emi tiv mpayydtcov.”* Shaiilarhy. one king could mention another 
without his title: letter of Antiochus U1 to the people of Amyzon,™ fy +1 
TiroAcuaioy [cvppoyin]. Finally, in the famous letter of Antigonus I to 
Scepsis,"” among the numerous names of rulers, generals, and what not 
which occur in it, not one has any ttle or distinguishing word. Otto’s 
argument therefore fails. I may add that the reason of this diversity of 
practice in kings’ letters was undoubtedly this;—when a secretary drafted 
the letter he put in the title, but when the king wrote it himself he some- 
times did not bother to do so. The omission of the title might also occur 
where the king gave the secretary a rough note to be put into shape, and 
the secretary Copied the material words verbatim. 

Only the king, however, could omit the title; the king’s secretary 

never does, It seems clear, therefore (to return to P. Afich. Zen. 100), that 
a4 mere AoyeuThs like Zoilus could not possibly omit Callicrates’ title if he 
were mauarch; indeed he even gives Apollonius his title in the greeting, 
[AtroMAcvien Sioi]xnri yoipev, where titles were usually omitted. To me 
this is conclusive against Callicrates being nauarch at the date of this letter, 
257: 
_ For completeness, I note that the Delian mventories give no help. 
Iwo gold wreaths dedicated by a Callicrates appear from 279 to 244, alter 
which they were presumably placed in a fupds. In 279 one of them is 
hsted amid a number of fourth-century dedications,” and the inventory of 
269 calls the donor KedAwmpé&rous MaxéSoves; he was therefore not the 
Samian but the already mentioned Friend of Ptolemy 1, sent to Cyprus in 
310. These wreaths have nothing to do with the son of Boiseus.** 

There is therefore no proof that Callicrates son of Boiscus survived the 
termination of his nauarchate; and it is difficult to see why a man who 
had been so successful 7 and was so honoured ** should be relieved of his 
office by the king, while sll remaining m favour; for naturally he could 
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not retire of himself unless Ptolemy agreed. Nevertheless, there does seem 
to be a certain probability that this is what did happen, and 1 am going 
fo suggest a reason; and if my hypothesis should ultimately prove correct, 
then indeed we might feel certain that the Callicrates of P, Mich. Zen. roo 
was the ex-nauarch. I start from a perplexing fact about the nauarchs of 
the reigns of Ptolemy I] and Ptolemy TIT: there were too many of them, 
In a period of 68 years, from 286 to 218 (in Philopator’s reign), seven are 
known—Philocles, Gallicrates, Patroclus, Timosthenes the RKhodian (p. 
67, n.. QT), Hermaphilos the Rhauktan, the nauarch of the battle of 
Andros,*? and Pengenes; * and this during one of the most obscure 
riods of ancient history, where much of the evidence has perished. 
Peasient the long terms of office sometimes enjoyed by the highest. civ 
officials Of the earlier Ptolemies—Apollonius divecefes for 15-17 years at 
least, Sosibius in office, first as dioecefes and then as vizier, fri rév mpoypero, ™ 
for some 40 years; i and Polybius apeaes Bs hones cascs of such ong tenure 
of power as his were common,*! There is no possibility of there having 
been two nauarchs at once; other consideranons apart, the enormous 
powers of these Viceroys of the sea absolutely preclude the idea. And 
although, as Lord High Admiral, the nauarch commanded the main fleet 
in battle, and though in this period Esypt was defeated in two great naval 
battles, Cos and Andros, we cannot take refuge in the belief that some 
nauarchs were killed in action. For one of the astounding things in the 
Hellenistic period (I include Rome and Carthage here) is that there is, | 
believe, no recorded case in which, in a formal battle, the admiral of the 
beaten fleet, however badly beaten, was killed; the reason doubtless was 
that the admiral usually had a larger and more powerful ship than anyone 
else Ptolemy 1 escaped from Salamis, though his flect was almost 
annihilated. Gonatas survived his defeat by Keraunos, Pyrrhus his crush- 
ing defeat by Carthage. In the first Punic war, Hannibal escaped from 
Mylac, Hamilear from Ecnomus, Hanno from the Aegates Insulae; P- 
Claudius Pulcher survived the annihilation of his fleet Ee Dead. Attalus 
[ escaped at Chios, though his flagship was captured. In Rome’s war 
with Antiochus IIT Hannibal escaped at Side, as did Polyxenidas at Corycus 
and Myonnesus; in the Civil Wars, Octavian escaped from Tauromenium, 
Sextus Pompeius from Naulochus, Antony from Actium. This list must 
suffice here. There is one case where the victorious admiral subsequently 
died of his wounds, the Rhodian Theophiliscus after Chios; * but he only 
had a quinguereme, and had risked his life dehberately. 
My suggestion to account for the number of Ptolemaic nauarchs i this 
period, and for the probability of Callicrates’ reappearance as ex-nauarch, 
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is that the nauarch held office for a term of ten years only; that is, that he 
had to retire at the end of ten years, supposing that the king did not remove 
him sooner (I do not mean that he had fixity of tenure). No appointment 
for a term of years 1s.so far known in any Hellenistic kingdom: but it was 
not unknown in the Greek-speaking world, for some officials at Athens 
were appointed for four years,*® as the censors at Rome were for five, and 
Aristotle > of offices longer than annual as a well-known thing.*® 
My hypothesis fits what is at present known about the nauarchs, and | 
wil take it by decades, The office of nauarch, in the enlarged sense of a 
Viceroyalty of the sea, was created by Ptolemy I in 286 for Philocles, the 
date now being certain; ®* he fills the decade from 286 onward, the last 
epigraphic mention of him being in 278 (or 277)" Callicrates would 
occupy the decade from 276; his association with Arsinoe I] is well attested, 
and in my view her marriage was in 276/5,%° though she must have been 
influential before it; and two cpigrams of the contemporary Poseidippus 
show that Callicrates remained nauarch for long enough after her death in 
July 270 to build the temple he dedicated to her as Aphrodite Zephyritis."" 
The decade from 266 should be Patroclus’: 1 will come back to this, The 
decade from 256 1s then certainly that of Timosthenes, author of the well- 
known work On Haybours, as he was nauarch somewhere under Ptolemy 11. 
The decade from 246 is that of the name concealed beneath Trogus' prona, 
the nauarch of the battle of Andros, which is fixed to 246 (or early 245) by 
its dependence upon the Paneia and Soleria at Delos; ™ that from 236 must 


then that of 


ermaphilos, a5 JG. X01, 3, 1291 belongs to about this 


period; and that from 226 belongs to Perigenes, mentioned by Polybius 











The bbietigta) of the Pomathbenaea on) the 
Hjuntotad of Tleusis; Pusey, Grech. Stagtibsnd, 1, p. 
045) other inetances pp. 1057, i tf, 

Pa. V1.7, targa, Fi 

* Tarn, dnhgem Geeaier, pp. inf. CAN, WIL, 
Pp. 92; proved now by 287 being the last year of 
Derueirea’ deed Tyrian colnuge (E. ‘T. Newell, 
yr: Redivicn, i973, pp. 14.21 ag¢.), WS. Fergu- 
son's dating of Demuttrim' werrencder (0 aqprmg 255 
agrees with this (CEPA, MXMIV, (oog, ph op, On @ 
comsderniion of the Lacharcs papyrus), 

1 S6G, 1. 959; ace Tarn, FAS jot, p. 8. 

#'Farn, ih poiht: 

 Poscidippus wwe epigrame oon thie temple are 
waiver by Preger, fear, grasear evtnieee, p. 06, anel in 
Schott, Poridipec Efyrrerameta; ihe ope- from ao 
papyrus also by Hiller won Gaertringen, HMirkirische 
Grierh Eppes, no, of (the other ia Athen. VIL, 
q/80). Roth show that Callicrates wee nawarch 
when: lee trailt andl dedicated it. Ciaially thts lees 
been thought to be after Aminoe's death (sec mow 
A. De Nock, Eovvecs Beds; Harvard Sted, oo Cla, Phil, 
XL1, 1990, p. 6, and pelerenees); but Wilamowitz, 
Helfrmartische Dichtung, 1, 199 (whose conclusion is 
adopted te Hiller, for. ot.) argued that the temple 
wad built dining her life, because (a) after her deash 
slic was herself a goddess, * nicht bios Tragerin des 
oeltes einer amberen,' and (6) the papyrus epignam 











call ter Proikivon But an to {a}, ehe wees inclie 
putobly Isis in 266/5, utter her death (Nock, of, wt., 
p 6 aod referenees: ace too ber identification with 
lin, BW Borecia, foie. gr. e. fet andy, and MLR. 
Vallois, CRA. lotg. po ey). Aga! we to. (6), in 
the royal. prytes of Gonatas (fG. X1, 4, 1099-5) and 
Digeon (ib. 997) each calle bis clea Father Powrlics ; 
aint Gicopatra Vil was fovidwea jong after her 
death, HOLL IV, vibe, tig8, aa indeed) Amino her- 
self Wan lit cult, ‘Een. ro75-6, pp. sa, L 16; und tq, 
Wimowi” conchwinn is therefore, 1 think, wn- 
fivieerle, 

Str, OX, pth & excapyos 10d Bortipow MWrekteuaioy 
caneot be wrong, and is confeomed by Plimy, HN, 
Vi, fg, classi Philsdlelphi preeectos” (pete the 
phloml}. Marcianut, Apitome Pepi) Adrnippe (CaM, 
1). Ga, call him 4pymeteprieg: of Ptolemy 1 
(Murcianus’ phrase, not Menippus’); he may have 
held thi office, and may have written tpl Audinsy, 
before he beearie nourch: but ii any case Mareiaryie 
cannot overrmie Strabo. Timosthenes waa, -of 
curet, Aambjcet of Pinlany, not & citinen of Rhoies. 

"OW. EB. Dinamoor, The Arhous of Athens in phe 
Holienastie Age, 009%) PP. 495 Ayu Proposes yo shift 
the Delian dates: Ietween 90) and gu5 one year 
forward (900 to-2a4).- [ need not consider thin here, 
ad (he hatile of Andros @ year later would mot affect 
my hypothesis; bot I think ihe evidence is apainas it. 
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(V, 68, 9) asnauvarch in 218. This means that the seven names we possess 
go into seven consecutive decades. | 

As to Patroclus. That he was nauarch at some time during the 
Chremonidean war is unquestioned; * and I gave my reasons in 1920 for 
agreeing with Professor A. C, Johnson that the first cam igning season of 
that war was 266 and not 265."4 But now Professor W, B. insmoor dates 
Chremonides’ decree to 270/69, making 269 the first campaigning season,”* 
I suppose it is possible that Callicrates, who was nauarch for long enough 
after 270 to build a temple, might have fought part of the war and then been 
succeeded by Patroclus; but, on a first consideration, I feel that there are 
serious difficulties in the way of Dinsmoor’s dating of the beginning of the 
war; and as I naturally cannot investigate this complicated matter at the 
end ofan article on another subject, I must adhere meanwhile, provisionally 
of course, to my former dating. | 

There is, however, another fact about Patroclus which is material and 
has not, I think, been noticed: there can be litthe doubt that he was the 
nauarch defeated at Cos (im 258), Phylarchus™ relates that Patroclus 
challenged Antigonus to wrest the command of the sea from Egypt by 
sending him a present of fish and figs, which Antigonus interpreted to his 
Council as meaning that they must get command of the sea or starve; and 
the point of the story must be that it was going to be Patroclus himself 
whom Antigonus was to defeat in the decisive battle, The story thus gains 
that touch of the dramatic which Phylarchus is supposed to have sought for 
in his writing of history. 

It remains to ask, why ten years for the nauarch’s term of office? If the 
arrangemett was, as it was, an unusual one, probably the reason would be 
an unusual one also; and I think it may have been that Philocles did happen 
to be nauarch for ten yen and then died; he had previously served 
Demetrius, and was probably not young. Egypt's debt to Philocles, who 
had given her the empire of the sea, was very great; ® for him the (enlarged) 
office of nauarch had been created; and Ptolemy I] may have decided 
that no future nauarch should hold office longer than Philocles had done, 
I am thinking of course of the unwritten but unbroken law in the United 
States that no President shall hold office longer than Washington did. 

The existing evidence then fits my suggestion, but is naturally far trom 
proving it. Tam publishing it as a working hypothesis, which may provide 
a framework meanwhile, and which future discoveries may cither confirm 
or refute, W. W.. Tarn. 





™ Pout: 1, 0) 1; oe Tam, FMS. 1901, pp» 2464 Athen VII, qqga— FG, 1, 394 =F. Gr. 
Add co the inmeription: there comdered ‘Ep. rgao, = Afi, Ulm, p. na, 
p: 47, a better copy of OCH. 45. * Tarn, Antigewr Gonsias, po. 195-q. Bur che 


" FHS, XL. igao, pp. 150-44. debts even greater than | could then tncny; le 
1 Op. rit, pp Be agy.. Followed by W.S. Fergu- ‘he was also the nauarch of the successful war of 28o/ 

aon, Ativan Tribal Cries, 1932, pe Pe 70 (see Ono, Betirder, pp. 19 ep.) in which Egypt 
At Ag ches |) Kirchner, Goreme, 1492, . ¢53: ancpirend Miilériee and much other terrinory, 


THE CASTLE ASHBY APOLLODOROS 
[PLATE V1.] 


Tue name of the vase-painter Apollodoros was discovered by Hartwig,! 
who combined the incomplete inscriptions on two works so close in style 
that they must be by a single hand: the cup-fragment im the collection of 
the Marquess of Northampton at Castle Ashby (Pl. VI, 1) gives . . . adoros- 
egraphsen, the fragmentary cup in the Louvre Apolled. .. .* ‘The Castle 
Ashby fragment has been taken to represent actual fighting; but com- 
yarison with a fragment in the Villa Giulia suggests another interpretation. 
The Villa Giulia fragment shows, inside (Pl. VI, 3), the lower mght quarter 
of a warrior moving to right, the shield on the left arm, the spear carried 
in the right hand, The device on the shield was the face of a satyr in full 
relief: what remains is the long beard. The shield-rim is inscribed 
See evat. An apron hangs from the rim—a piece of felt or leather 
Ided in two and fastened at the fold to the shield. On the outside of the 
cup (Pl. VI, 2) we find the lower parts of two warriors moving quickly yet 
cautiously to the right: chiton, greaves, shield, spear carried low. ‘To the 
right of the leader came the handle, On the other's shield-rim[. . . va}. 
Now I take the Castle Ashby fragment to have come from just such a scene. 
What we see there is head and shoulders of a young warrior moving to 
right, bending; helmet, chiton, wrap, spear carried, shield charged with 
a satyr’s face in high relief; on the right, crest-tip and spear-butt of a 
second watrior moving in the same direction, I think it almost certain 
that the Castle Ashby fragment comes not only from a cup with the same 
subject as the Villa Giulia, but from the same half of the same cup; and 
that the two Castle Ashby figures are the same as the two Villa Giulia. 
ne relation of the two fragments will have bee approximately as in 
Pl. VI, 1: 

Hartwig gives h ... om the Castle Ashby shield-rim: I forgot to 
verify the reading: if it is correct, the h will have been the beginning of 
a hora . .. or hemos... The lines to the right of the shield in 
the Villa Giulia fragment may be the ends of the satyr’s beard. 

A second fragment in the Villa Giulia must come from the other half 
of the same cup; for not only is the style exactly like, but there is the same 
craguelure near the border inside.* Outside (Pl. VI, 4), right foot and 


© Meaiterchalen, pp. fet gu. 

2 The Castle Ashby fragment, Hartwig pl. Op, 1; 
Whence our pl. 1, 1, and (retouched) Hoppin, AY. |, 
p. 45. The Louwe cup G 190 and 140, Pottirr, 
Albur, pl. 115} part only, Hartwig, pl. 69,2; part 
only, Hoppin, i, p.47, OnApallodorog see Hartwig, 
pp: 628-go and p, 702, note 12; and my da. V., 
pp. §¢-—3 and -g68. Hoppin's account, as | have 
polnied cut ehewhere (BSA. 11. pp. i¢-90), fo a 


mbconception, based on errom exposed by Hartwig 
(64 


(Aleit. pp. Sige ids 

* My thanks arc doe to Cav. Enrica Stefani for 
kindly allowing mo to reproduce the two fragments 
in the Willa Giulia; and to Dr. Bartolomeo Nogara 
for his permission to figure, by way of tail-picce 
(fig. 1), the cap by Apollodorea tn the Vatican, noo, 
3 in Hartwig's Liat, no, 4 in mine, The left knee 
amd part of tie right are micdery ; part of the shield- 
rim to the left of the kappa, and of the corsedot 
below that. The phorograplis are all my wile’s, 
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greaved shin of a warrior to right, then a warrior wounded and fallen, 
then the right foot and right hand of an opponent, the hand pulling the 
wounded man’s shield away from his body to dispatch him. On the 
shield-rim [kJoA. , . . Inside (Pl. VI, 4, under the actual size), the fragment 
wives part of a crest, to right, and the letters, . . en . . ., no doubt part 
of the love-name Euryptolemos which appears on two other cups by 
Apollodoros." | 

The picture, then, om one half of the exterior was a battle; the other 
half showed warriors hastening up to take part. The wounded warrior 
was male: but whether the other figures were male or female—Amazons— 
is doubtiul. 

There is a small fragment in the Villa Giulia which I did not connect 
with our cup at the me, but the remains are such that | wonder whether 
it may not belong. Outside, the beginning of a line-border, Inside, 
what must be the left lower edge of a shicld-apron cut out into just the 
same peculiar half-vandykes as on the outside of our cup; and to the [eft 
of them what I take to be a shin, the neht shin of the warrior. 

Jj. D. Beazwey. 


The signed cup. ihe Louvre; and the cup im ooo Pier, pl Hy) 
Morence am! Villa Criulis (ere my Caspar Prager . Sco any Atri rules Afales, fi. 18. 





Fig, 1-—Feouw «a cur woam Vancax, 


CLASSICAL EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS 
A STUDY OF THE KIMONIAN AGE ! 


I, The use of wort in Epitaphs and Epigrams; and the Eion epigram, p. 7P- 
i tituduesc. er 

IU. The War Monument in the Megarian Agora, Pp. 95, 
1V. A Hellenistic Monument of the Eu mn, P- G7: 
V. The Delphic Charioteer, p. 101, 






I. THE USE OF Trott IX EPITAPHS AND EPIGRAMS! AND THE EION EPIGRAM. 


Tne epitaphs and other verse inscriptions which are preserved for us in 
literature impose on us a certain caution, The good-will which our authors 
have brought to the reading of monuments is like what we bring to the 
singing of hymas: when lulled by the authority of the verse-form and of the 
occasion, we can accept things which the poet cannot have intended. I 
take as example the * green hill far away Without a city wall,” The poet docs 
nor say that the hill is unwalled but that it is outside Jerusalem: yet to 
understand him to say the former is both casy and common. 

‘The moral is important: What generations of intelligent — 
acquiesce in is one thing: what the poet can have meant is anot 


nely can 


‘r, We 


Pee Na ese ARSC he 

| Bibliographical Note-—The * Simoniiey Question®  (Liwert. Erfisrt, gig), A. vox Dosasnuwsnl, Jie 
has not setiomly advanced ince M.Thoas' elaborate = Afermen der Agora tu Athen (SH. Heid. 1qi4, Abb, 10), 
fori, De ebigrammutis Simonidris I, Groningen, 1905 (, Weuem, Stenmpigramm: wed Buchepigrann (Hermes, 
Sot niso R. Remrzxrvrern | Ejpigrenss wud Shotion, tery. Lt, «at, pe. saoeqa), £YK. Eo EPMHI 
jp tng bqy.) Art. Bpigrsmee it Pauly-Wieowa, 1900, (Pililologut, LAXTV, 1917, Pp aqisqy., LAXVI, 
col. 31 sqq.). J. Girrcxen (Griehircke Epgrenms 930, pp ho agg. LXAAVEL, 19at, Ph 77 seit.) 
(Text and Gormentary), Heidelberg, 19/6: Stave EB. Piacion, Moanin (Philotiygur, LAXMAWI, 1940, 
eum grieckiiches Epigranum, 10 Mew Jaieb. vgtt, pp: pp. g24sdq.).—For the Anic Public Cemetery, 
BG saq.: Art. Simonidér in Pauly-Wissowa, i927, col. the references in fl, DL ps ape. 
toa eqy.), and of comme Wiiaweowrre (Suppo mn! ‘The collections of metrical imeriptions by Ramet. 
Simenider, 1014, pp. 1gz #qq.). ar! Paeore. are now rather chentetes @ new onlin 

li te well eatablished that aecription ta Stmonidss is projected by W. Peet (Guomen, VILL, rage, 554 
in the Palatine Antholey is po guarantee at all thar «j.)., New discoveries, restorations, otc. are reported 
Simonides wrow the poem, Boaw beliewes that a in duc coure in the volutery of S{upplementom | 
collection woe made at the clse of the fourth century = E[ pigeapileum| G[ramiml|. Good selections have beet 
0.3. of famous epigrams, which ascribed them al) to made li. Grercxen, Griechitohe Epigramny, Heidel 
Simonides, He further holds that certam pocmm of berg, 1916, and Fo Hieewen vo Chances, Afi 
Mnexalkoe, a writer af the third century boc Who} dorinche gricchische Epigrammme, Bonn [Aleine Texte, rat}, 
modelind hld avle on Simontdes, were later ascribed =o rozbh, TP give references to the list wherever jheubte. 
ro Simonider: the only one of this class I have occa: The "Siinenidean” epigrame are given ini Dieesi's 
aim to qtiow is Eplgram |O]. For an exainple of  Amfhodogta Lotion onder Simonides, and other classical 
third-century epigrame on classical subjects which = epeqrame and epituptie in his fire faw'lcule (Pastor 
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On the question of incribed cpigrama, see expe  Monodia. STanTMiions Teubner edition. of the 
cally A. Winseim, Simmudsinde Gedich (OFK. UL, Melatine Anthology bs unfinished but Includes Book VIT 
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must not, therefore, be shocked to find Herodotos also acquiescing in what 
the poet never meant him to believe. Recording the Battle of Thermopylai, 
and concluding with the action in which (he says) only Spartans ‘and 
Thespians fought, he then names the bravest of the Spartans, and then of 
the Thespians. He then proceeds, 6apieiot 8 opt aitod tarry Ti TEP 
eregoy — — émryeypatrrai ypdupota Adyoura 1é5e 


[A] uvpiéow tort tS tpinxeciaic tudyovro 
& NeAotrovverou yikides thropec. 


Thespiai is not in Peloponnese, and this is not an epitaph, Herodatos has 
indeed masked this sentence by adding xal toiei mpdtepov TekeuTH Coo i Grd * 
\ccovlieca cromeyphivrac ofyeofer, This does not seriously mend matters. 
The mecepion belongs neither to the grave of the Thespians nor to the 
rave of the “Thespians and others.°? It marks no grave. It marks a 
attle-feld, 
Four thousand Peloponnesians once 
Fought kere against three millions, 


and since these stones were erected, it seems, before Simonides died, the 
bulk of those 4000 were presumably still alive: most certainly they were not 
buried at Thermopylai. That so aware and alert a man as Herodotos 
should speak of it as ofan epitaph J ascribe to the mesmeric effect of* ritual ” 
verse, 


Eduard Meyer speaks of these lines with contempt. The Persian 
numbers are indeed rather shocking: ver it is not the numbers at which he 
points his scorn, but the word moré: * stopgaps like qoré,’ he says, * are 
used without the least seruple, where the poet is too unskilful to find any- 
thing better * (Forsch. II. 20-21), This is most undeserved; it is hich time 
that the sense of qworté in this and similar epigrams was understood, 

The Persians remained in possession of the field of Thermopylai; and 
Xerxes marched among. the corpses and (so it is said) had the body of 
Leonidas dishonoured Hal. VII. 238). Doubtless Leonidas and the other 
dead were ultimately buried; but it was not until at least eizhteen months 
later, perhaps not till a good deal later azain, that the Amphiktyons took in 
hand the honouring of the reconquered site, and the erection of the monu- 
men cpHapas and epigrams (Hat. VII. 228. 4, 225. 2). Nor should the 
interval be measured in time only: all history, it must have seemed, had 
happened in that interval; the Greeks recovered Thermo yylai with some- 
thing of the feelings with which the English marched back into Mons. 
* Here once—," 

This couplet, and that more famous and acble couplet on the Spartans 
(a) Selu’ &yyehAgiy &TA) were inscribed on public memorials, to the order of 
the Amphiktyons. Herodotos does not say who wrote them: perhaps 
Simonides, though in that exalted hour I do not suppose he was the only 


* Dr. Macay | line claimed Harodotes os an rial * Soe M. Boas, De epigramrnatis Simonidris, $14 (pp. 
man: surch) we need not insert tote before dog? rhage.) 
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Greck capable of skilful and immortal verse. Yet it is likely it was Simo- 
nides,* for Herodotos speaks of a third poem inscribed on the same site, and 
this was written privately by Simonides for his friend Megistias. It looks 
as if the poet who inscribed the two public monuments took occasion to 
inscribe a third for his private friend. It is as follows: 


[B] uvtuc 1682 wAswoto Meyiotia, 6v trove Mrjbar 
STEPYEIOY WoTapoy KTeivow dpenpayeves, 
pavtiog, 6c tore Kijpac érepyontvan otpa elbaa 
oim Fran 2rrcpryo hyeyover WpoAirely- 


Megistias remember, whom the Mede 
Crossing Sperchetos ance did Kill, 
The seer, who saw impending death indeed 
And stood by Sparta still. 


Here wort, in a genuine epitaph, refers to the circumstances of death. 
That this is exceptional, 1 hope to show: and if it is, then it is the excepto 
probans vegulam, for we have seen the special circumstances requiring Tote 
hae When the monuments were erected, the events had already fallen 
into perspective.=—Those same circumstances are plainly stated im the 
inscription which Plutarch reports from the precinct of Artemis at Arte- 
mision (Them. VUIT. 5 = H. v. Gaertringen, /pigr, 14) : 


[CQ] wravroSardiy avipay yeveder "Aciaa caro yapao 
alter "AGnyaley 1S wor’ éy weAdryel 
veupoxle Gapdoovres, tmel otpordo Acta MyjSav, 
otjora taut’ ffeoay trapitve ‘Apreyiit. 


This is not an epitaph: like the wupidorw wort tHSe [A], it seems rather to 
mark a battle site, and to honour the living, not the dead." The poet says 
expressly that when the monument was erected Mardonios had been defeated 
latpetéc retro MnSav: cf. Thuc. I. 132.2): in this perspective, the engage- 
ment at Artemision is properly qualified with wort.’ _ 

One more instance [D], where toté marks the first stage in a process 
now complete, will lead up to my especial objective [E). The names of 
the hundred men who stood siege at Phyle in the winter of 404-3, and so 
began the democratic revival, were inscribed * in the Metroon at Athens, 


with this epigram (Aeschines, IIT. 
Episr. 61): 


* See Home, De epagr. Sem. pp. $y. Gp) Pb, 
® “The * historieal® implication of this work is de- 
veloped by the teri in line. q; ci. the dedication of 
Alexander's Lion-Hunt. at Delphi LECH. XXL, 398: 
H. v. Gaertringen, Epigr. 82): ow mom, AdsfarGpo 


© itis a dedicuwion by the 





7 A similar weet ecoure in the lines quoted by 


igo = H. v. Gaertringen, Arsh gr. 


Plutarch (afr 10, De tig. 49) from the altar of 
Zeus Eleutherion at Plamiai. We must infer, after 
these inetarees, thar it waa inscribed! later than 479. 

® "This reculm, I think, from tevot ti line 1. “The 
figure of approximarciy foo survivors of the siege 
resulis from Aceehines ITY. 187, ydiieo Epoyude, ech 
acir Lene Eeertee A Giea Spoypad war” GeSpx: bur. 
é2oe—de) Gah® bmmdrope tinea. 
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[D] sou08" dpetiio tvexo orepdvoio byépaige trakaiy Gow 
Spor "AGnvatcy, of trove toue a5ixoiw 
Gecpota G&pfoyrar méAtos tpdotol KeTotrace 
hpSav xivSuvey capaci dpdpevoi. 
These Jor their valour did the ancient People 
Of Athens crown, who that usurpéd and 
Unrighteous government did first assay 
fo break, facing the danger with their lives. 
The men were not crowned till the Restoration, of which their action was 
the ‘first beginning,’ * was complete and assured (probably in 400, see 
Ferguson CAH. V. 375). The defence of Phyle, like the battle of Arte- 
mision, had been the * bright foundation-stone of freedom.’ 19 
Exactly parallel in phrase to these of mote—wpa&7o1i—iipfav are those 
ol toTe—tpdror—niipov ™ in a poem which Aeschines quotes a few chapters 
ry (HT, 184: ef. Plut. Atmon, VII. 4: = H. v. Gaertringen, - per. 
345): 
[E.| ‘fv apo Kéxetvor raAaxdeiie of ote MiSay 
Traigiv Gr’ “Hidvi ZTpUUsvOS Gupl pode 


Atyy -" aideove Kpuepdy4* +" bréyovtes “Apna 
Tporo Sugpevéav nUpov dunyeviny. 


They too were brave, who once against the Mede 
By Strymon's riverside at Eion 

Advancing fiery hunger and cold war 

Hirst taught their adversary to despair. 


No one who reads this poem with attention can doubt that, at the moment 
when the poet writes, the battle of Eion lies in the past, and is seen as the 
beginning of a process ™ which has since been carried further: that, in fact, 
these verses are written after the battles of the Eurymedon and perhaps 
after Kimon’s death, Kéxeivor, in line 1, because the victors of Eion are 
being compared with the later victors. * They too were brave, who once— 
first found out how to break the enemy’s resource.’ | 


That * the mesmeric effect of ritual poetry * was enough to let Aeschines 
imagine the memorial as sect up soon after the battle, when the generals 
came home, is not surprising, It is more surprising that practically all 
modern scholars follow him, even to repeating the childish tale that the 


Demos forbade the generals to mention their own names.!3_ It is perfectly 





"Cf Softee tpden in the Herninscripuen 
quoted by Harpokration [mpde 7 mihi "Eayae > = 
Hw. Craertringen, Ajpigr. 92} 

 Pindar’s words, quotnd by Plutarch, Tae. VIL 


a 
 Hitpes is, of course, a word proper noire inmenors. 
 Kpeonpés Anich. mpussdy Plus, 


2 Tie * Process in qurstion ie the bresking of 


Peruan morale: wpdrce Scere ipor danyavins. 
OTT. iggy tei *@ Ztevutn reread divine boyd. 


aire Mifover= cites Gidpe apixdoeves dy Buoy Gane 
Fapay, #ol Bony covets 6 Bipoe Tit pyar, de 
wot" iter. tothe Agisour “Eouds etiieo be-th eroS ti 
7y “Eppecy, dp! ioe oh berypedegeny rd Seopa 16 bora, Tear 
Lit) eabw otperrrydie Ae TG Bijuoy Boe§ evan vd bre 
Yeap O17 8 GAnth Mype. WE oie til mom 
yremety, Robert, Pautanay aly Sobrifistalicr, Pp. 327, 
apenke of (his ae u * decree of the Pentekontactia 
quord by Aeschimes "| Weber, Philoldeut, LX RIV, 
devites 26 pegs (45 7-28la) po the * three ian rpi- 
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clear that Aeschines is * aetiologising * for the sake of his moral: he has no 
evidence beyond the poems themselves, and he reads them uncritically. 
[t is an easy matter to make prejudice against an orator's testimony; so 
easy as to be hardly necessary. Yet it is worth pomtmng out that in the next 
chapter, Aeschines passes on, for his next instance, to the Stea Poikile. 
‘There is pictured the Baule of Marathon. Who was the general? You 
will all answer “* Miltiades,” yer his name is not there. What? did he 
not ask this favour? He asked it, but the Demos refused: bur instead of 
the name, they Jet him be painted in the forefront, urging on his men,’ — 
This is no unfair instance: and who will suggest that we have here a true or 
even plausible account of the circumstances in Which Peisianax created the 
Sse! | oikile and had it painted, twenty years at least alter Miltiades was 
ccads 

I will return later to the Eion memorial (in the * Stoa of the Hermat') 
and the circumstances of its erection and inscription, which are, 1 think, of 
great importance and interest: see below, The Stoa of <eus. Meanwhile, 
more cases ol tote. 


‘There is preserved under Aeschylus’ name in the Anthology (Anth. 
Pal. VII. 255) the following epitaph: 


[F] xvovin nal tovebe peveyytar dhecev dvbpac 
Melpa, troAuppnvov trereiGa puopevouc 
3wov BE phipéveoy meATa KAgoo, of aroTEe yuloic 
TAnpoves “Occalav dypiégerto Koviv- 
These too, who once did stand to rescue, spear in hare, 
Their country’s pastureland, dark Fate did kill, 
Whose fame in death hath birth : that left the ways of mirth 
And clad them in the earth of Ossa’s full. 


The circumstances are unknown: it may indeed never have been inscribed. 
But from xat tovede in line 1 and cl wore in line 3, | infer that the circum- 
stances ( if actual at all) are comparable to those of the Eion poem (xéxsivor— 
of tors) and the other poems we have been considering. It may there- 
fore refer-to some unrecorded action on Xerxes’ march into Thessaly. The 
tense of puouévous is probably inceplive (contrast the aorist pyusapevor on 
the Isthmian cenotaph **), and appropriate toa forlorn hope. | would be 
vlad to keep this fine poem for Aeschylus; and a real occasion; such as the 
ranking of the few Thessalian Dichards with the other heroic dead, when the 
war was over and Thessaly reconquered, would give us." 





grams’: but thiwigh be appears wr inuerpre: Wp “ Phut. Oe weatig, po «, t, dees lovato is} upd 


rightly (p. 263), be yet assume that the poem was 
writes hefore there were any Berrpo, and (pp. 
¢78-4)) speaks of the “decree " as if it was real. So 
dees Judeich, jn (he welbome and exectlent nnw 
edition of hia Topographie com Aten. (1991), Bo 7% 
Hiller v. Gaertringen dates the Hermit te 476/95. 
both in JG. 1, p. 277, and Beige. ga. Meyer of course 
micribes the sori (as usual) to the port's back of ekill: 
Fort, U1, 12 ej. ao wy. 


‘EMAS6a efoow volo oti qwyale xeulka puodueror: 
= H, v. Guertringen, Edy. 2a. fiw, at, the non 
Who died at Byrantion ivteroor py dpivod pepqe are 
hardly the Athenian conquerors; the Toc Revolt? 
up some yet carlicr resistance to Persia? 

4 1 do net with here to broach the problem of 
how the canon of patriots (mie toe wohduoy 
moles, Tod, Grr. Aden, 19, Diet Sell." 44) was cleter- 
ininel. “There were certainly loluted exploits not 
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So far I have quoted only two epitaphs, [B] and [F] ; for weré (referring 


to the circumstances of death) is, in fact, rare in 


classical epitaphs.?7 We 


are not, of course, concerned where worté is already toté at the moment of 


death: 8 


[G] & Seiv’ stwSpév tox’ dvaiousr Gory Keplvéoy 
viv & au’ Alovroo vatcor Eyei Dekel, 1! 
We drank the wells of Korinth once: now is 

Our rest in Ajax’ island, Salamis, 


Or (an epitaph which was never inscribed) : 
[H] off wor’ Alyaioio BaplBpopoy ol6pe Airévreg 
“ExBocraveov treBleo keiped’ évl peodrres 
‘Malpe KAUTT) Tote trarpic "Epétpia, yalper’ "AGijven 


yetroves EXBoing, yalpe Sage giAn,2 
The loud Aegean main we left for Echatane 
And midmost of this plain we stayed to die. 
famed hame af old adieu, Evetria : Athens toa, 
Neighbour, good-bye to you: dear sea, goud-bye. 


Or (what petrage is part of the real epitaph of the Thespians who died at 


Thermopylai) : 


[1] 4vSpeo tol tot” Evotov tnd xpordais 'EAiKdvor 
Aiport tdiv alyel Geode atipiyopog,2t 
Men that in life beneath the heights abode 
Of Helikan ; whose pride makes Thesprai proud. 


Or finally, 


[J] Zov8inrny MepiavSpey étréxyovev, Sc trod" yiTupyeu 
ONuaive Aaoio TEpy’ Exoov Kopivéou. 


tT may repeat my first caveat: we have to distinguish between what the 
reader can easily accept (which is one matter) and what the Ca ean have 


intended (which is another). 


To the long futurity of rea 


ers, moré will 





recorded In Aerodotos, and mot gaining for the doers 
admission to the lista: cf. Nachmonnson, Hist, gr. 
Anschrs 11 = Hv, Gaertringen Efigr, 24, the capture 
of iwe Karin ships by the Peparcthions—There is 
Perhaps sume Coptrovenial defiance in Herexbotos' 
language, WII. ips. 

“* Weber, Hermes, LT (1917), 550, says," tasach- 
lich ist wort fiir das Stelnepigranun cherakteristie: hy.” 
In the case he is comauicring (a Hellenistic moninent 
to Solan), worl &, of courte, in place That tot is 
in fact rare, and never mewiingles or atviised, wall be 
seen in such collections of cpliaphs and epigrams as 
iG. 1? 927-1086 (* Monument sepulch alia’), or HH. ¥. 
Gacrtringen's Hist, gt. Ebigrommes, or Getlcken’s 
Girish, Ebigramey, exp. qrp- 1g (archaic an! clos 


cal}, or the large collection given uneles Simndes in 
Dichl's Antindogia Lyrira. In this paper I have, of 
course, bern at pains io asecmible those poems which 
eb contain werd: need I add to them, #6. JG. X11. >, 
106, @silcormane tom; salor- sfafotana(v) piv « 
pow tu)? 

* Where we may translate it ‘formerly’: le 
ucteally qualifies (im these cases) an imperfect. [H] 
io food exetptio proba. 

its, 1* gay, Hv. Gaertringen, Epigr. 20. 

1 Aath, Pel. VOL. a56 (Plato: = No. to is Dichl's 
slnthelogia f yrica). 

= St. Byz, Gierns, = Hv. Gacrtringen, Kfigr. 19. 

=? Anth, Pal. XUL. 26) (Simonities: = No, Bg in 
Nehl's Anthalegia Lyred), 
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qualify the whole story, unexceptionably if dully: for the poet, it must 
refer to things which, at the moment-at which he writes, have definitely 
receded into the past." We must not expect the sort of imaginative game 
with Time which (for instance) Fleeker plays in his lines To a Poet rooo 
Years Hence: | 

T who am dead a thousand years 

And wrote this stovet archaic song : 


even the selfdramatisation which can throw the immediate past into 
history, furmus Troes, is a trick outside the simplicity of the classical epitaph. 
At the most, as in [G] and [J], the poet will allow this recession to the 
peace-time life of the dead soldier, When he applies tote to the circum- 
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stances of death, we may (indeed we must) infer that for him those circum- 
stances lie in the past: not yesterday nor last month, but in a past which has 


hecame a story- 


The restorations recently proposed for /G. T°. 945 (= Epier, 53) 
lines 1-4—the first of the three epitaphis on those who fell in the Battle of 


Poteidaia—offend against this canon, 





7 Piroaes gurl os Sly rea Toccdrov (H. vw. Gaer- 
tnngen, Epigr. 49, line g: vide nok oni), Teter h#Ba 
tia (16. 45, tine 9: ef. ¢6, Hie 1), op toda (fh. gh, 
line 6), show the poet's mind fixed am his own 
moment, not on futurity, When I read this pape 
ws the Oxfingd Philological Society, my attention was 
called (by Prof, Murray, Mir. Syme, Prot. Healey) 
to ouch passages as Acsch.. de, 575099., Homer. 
Hied, G. 450 sng. and expecially 7. 87 eqq. [mot an 
anagined epitaph, but an imagined traveller» coy 
menit|, QvGpd: viv E82 @fe Ako wereiiduroy Ey 
tor dgiierm rcatisrave qcifives “Extup. tn the 
Pasages from the flied, the qpenker imagines 2 fcr 
of words to be ued by peaterity looking hack on the 
present a a story: thie ts mot, P salimnit, what the 


since they identify the dead soldiers 





epiaph-writer is doing; though the passage: show 
that the Greek imagination m agile encugh io take 
that jemp if it chooses. Amd the fliad after all wy i 
sory: the poet: imagination li mot fixed on his 
bierocs* preecnt as actually aa the epitaph-writer’s is; 


aed this tf expecially evident mothe Agariemen 


pase, where TOde—ty AAlow gf (475) i followed 
by Bavore (477) and dpystor (579) —The long 
fuiurity foreseen in the epitaph iy Miutas (Plate, 
Phere o64 ¢, Anth Pal. VIL 194, cte.; ch Simonnics, 
ap: Diog. Laert, 1, 6) is no more than @ rather shock- 
in elaboration: ef dideror in [KP (N]* [W]* (or 
etQueroy lia [M]* or goede in [F]"): i do)es mor, any 
rvore than these passages, thro the pet's preset 
bavtap Whee pact. 
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with the mpoyovei referred to in line 3. 1 think Mr, Powell's restoration 
(CLR, XX, pp. 61sq., quoted by Tod, Sel, Gk. Hist. Inser. No. 59) unacceptable 
on other grounds ake since (for Instance) it needs punctuation to make it 
Totelligible.. ‘The restoration in /G. [*. (given by Tod in his text) is by many 
hands, line 1 by Hicks, line 2 by Kirchhoff, line 9 by Kaibel: it is vain tw 
hope to restore the actual words of lines of which less than half survives, and 
I attempt no improvement on any but line g. Here the stone now shows 
kortpcyover | Fig. t) and Fauvel read karmpoyovoofeves: editors have all 
agreed to refuse this, ] do not know why. [poyovecteves as an adjective 
may not be to our taste, but I cannot see that it is impossible: the dead 
soldiers, who cannot have been ancestors to their contemporary poet, may 
have had ancestor-strengthened courage (cf. JG. V 2: 173 = Epigr. 66a). So i 
would modify the reading of IG. [..as follows: 24 


[K.} aSayorrop pe Go[vcot qwoArtar cep cvefexau] 
CEUSIVEY apeT|Eev Tove mex | yOu 
Kai Tpoyovooteves [errap hor evopees Te Kon ceAKeo] 
DIKEV €VTTOAEHOH Bven eAaPov [a] | etepac] 


The absence of the name Pofeidaia (which comes in both the other epitaphs) 
may be excused by the heading eu qot[eiSaiar hoiSe amrefavov], 


Deathless memorial of the dead I stand 
To show our children these men's courage and 
High-father'd heart ¢ who left ther fame behind 
In the fair memory of that fight enshrined, 
Posterity is addressed, but the poet stays in his own moment, The ancestors 


are his contemporaries’ ancestors, the descendants are his contemporaries’ 
descendants, Nowhere in any of the three poems could weré stand, 


_ IT must therefore turn to the only two classical epitaphs known to me = 
in which werd s¢ems to be used at random. ; eae 
The first in the Tanagra epitaph (at least on Wilhelm’s view: x. infra}: 





™ Tiler the end of ime vo avoid repeating ape: explunation, | de not count Anti. Pal. WIL. 2to, 


buttossy* valour" in half a hesaneies leaves a parn- 
lysingly wide: choice-—Enno lus perhaps betier Afth- 
century authority thon emp—Powell's suggested 
[}]0[urect] for ine 4 would. perhope require skoBow, 
which it comune have: cf. line 6,90; 01: fling ry 
there Lt a strong pause before gevyec.— 1 feel ocrtain 
Kabel is right in tistsding that waa lin Line 4 srrist wchid 
second Ghyect te cece: if i introduced » mow 
Cituse it winilel be quite intolerably Hat, [Perhaps 
this slightly spoils the xi in line 2, se pesibly write 
yisowene for es aewouners: but | think not.J— 
Datnumobie to trace Fauvel's ketches af the siome in 
itt earlier stage: they are neither jn the Britich 
Musritmn ner jn ihe Archives of fuamitione: Graces in 
Herlin, 

“PLE there are others, they will equally demand 


Teectd Toy” de Sopra, dxpollins Sulfg Atyowres bu 
sidayoy ula WE I andes; [eel aly Theo) beoripeser: 
which is merely a varunt on the original tod08" dd 
Typpyealy, ett The MSS. evidence iy given by 
Stadmmiller ad. Jo... Enoohesde,, weou nicht schon 
das unbequeme tort, oo doch das bekanntere Sparta," 
Wilunewits, Satphe iva Steomiged, 214. Besides, end 
Tupprnvay dpotive: in an iutegral phrase, like [one 
MeSjor ox[potjimaa iy the iiscription foand on the 
vide of the Arheriun Treasury at Delphi (Tod, S/, 
Gah. Hin. doer. 14 = Dintenh, Sll2 2g; see iow Loo 
HCH. 54 (togu). p 985]. Pottow: tnleed wnggests 
that ibey were Hieron’s apolls from Kyme | Dittenls. 
Aytl.® 5,8 6). 

For Asth. Pal, VI. 50 {Simontdes (oz, Diehl) see 
rete As jerfira. . 
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[L.] [xoupere apirteco TroAsuo peya] KuBo[o eyovtes] 

[Koper afevoroy eyooyor hirrjoquval 1] 

[hor wore KaAAtyopo Teg: Tat |piB0e of Acoat heBev| 

[TrAetotoie heAAavoy ava pu Jopveyiel vor] 

Farewell brave peers af battle, names renown’ d, 

Young cavaliers of Athens ! for whose peace 

Four own stecet tives ye lost in battle-stound 

Against almost the complete host af Greece. 
IG. T?. 946, restored from Anth. Pal. VU. 254 (= H, v, Gaertringen, Epigr. 

7).—Since Prof. Wilhelm’s brilliant identification, there can be little 

doubt of the Anthology’s text, which is assured by the sfoichedon arrangement 
of the inscription. Wilhelm has argued that the occasion of this poem is the 
Battle of Tanagra in 457 8.c.** But the stone, now lost, is known’ to have 
had the 4-stroke sigma; and this is so surprising in a public inscription of that 
date, that v. Domaszewski (SB. Heid. 1g17, Abhandl. 7, Der Staatsfriedhof, 
p. 18) preferred to connect it with a small cavalry encounter in the Spartan 
invasion of 49: (Thuc.. I]. 22. 2, Paus. 1. 29.6). Hiller yon Gaertringen 
followed him in /G. 1*. g46, but is uncertain again in £pigr. 47. 

I do not feel the last line so difficult jo seler tb 431 as Hiller does, since 
the Athenian cavalry may well have felt they were facing all Greece single- 
handed.?*| Nevertheless, the case for Tanagra is strong, and the problem 
of the 4-stroke sigma is resolved, perhaps, by mote in line 3. The grave was 
inscribed some years after the battle: perhaps when Kimon returned in 45t [the 
4-stroke sigma appears ina public document of 452-1, IG. 2.335, line 14.7), 
possibly later still.>" 

The second is the Eurymedon epitaph (Amh. Pat, VIL, 258 = H. vy, 
Gaertringen, Mmngr. 42). 

[M?!| olBe trap’ Edpupébovré trot’ ayAadu Gicoay §hny 
cpvepever MiyStov Tobepopcey trpopdyour 
alyynrai, aregol Te Kal coxuTropeoy Errt wryfov' 
xaAAiotov & dperije pvijt EAnrov pSipevat, 


I am unwilling to take the same way out here, in the absence of any 
externa] ® evidence or probability.** | prefer (what may seem more 
violent) to emend., 


© FR, [LQ (18g) 27 Hyq- 

 Fepeciaik when the Piecdian cavalry whom 
they Were fighting were supported by the (whale?) 
allied infantry (Thuc. Ul. 29-4). (Cf. Xen, Hipparct, 
WIT. 4, Qe 8d § alo wodeg tetas bel ed eed el 
Spat core re reign Srorager, Gomp ech drore Acme 
Randvece ee discon vals “ERAnoe bifokes, 125 4 ieriay 
dfubery wh ow berog red tilyoee Brocesgpey wel coro 
etre; Eamasiurriiy wpés wires rovy dearrious, cto-— 
The careful sedchedie lettering ala» possibly favour 
a date cloae to No. g45: contrast Hg3 and 7og, “Tet 
this might be doc to is not being a “routine 
epitaph: scenete gt below, 

* And regularly from gio onwards on this same 
mone, lines 24 mp: 


The exact cucumsance can only be purses : 
utiles, Wilhehm"s search for the etume should succeed 
at last, We might then date it miore narrowly. 1 
am net etic whether anything at all canbe inferred 
from the Dorte vocalization (hnrmoeveas etc.) > pet 
bis it point te.the Kimonian panhelicnic mili, 

| Unies the occurence of ton in [O] be taken 
as external evidence that the Eurymedon cenotaphi 
waa nel erected until the battle: hdl peoeded, in ecme 
special arte, into the past, See below, where [O0) te 
discussed, 

t This come fe vety clearly distine! from [1], The 
tome af this perm is flatter, bt is a rewtine poem; the 
Tanagra verses have # certain restrained pity, almou 


indignation, “The Eurymrdan poem, thing lew 
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The poem was imitated in an extant inscription of probably ¢. 440 
s.c%* (JG. 1%. 943 = H. v. Gaertringen, Epigr. 52): 


[N] hetSe wap HeAAscrrovroy omroAecay eryAcov hefev 
Pepvapeve: opetepoy 6 euKAsiony trarpida 
hoor ex@poo oTevayey Trokguo Gepoc exxopioavTas 
evroiw & afavorov ven apeter efeoar 


The first line is so much more felicitous in this copy than in the supposed 
original, that Bruno Keil (Hermes, XX. 342) condemned the Eurymedon 
poem as a fake, clumsily imitated from the Hellespont verses, Meyer's 
defence of the Eurymedon poem was that all these poems are pretty bad 
and wert commonly meaningless (Forsch. Il. 20-21), And so the matter 
stands. But no! a meaningless woré cannot stand, and the skill which 
could get the names and doings of Harmodios, Aristogeiton and Hipparchos 
into one couplet had not run so thin in Athens as to need a meaningless 
rott and a false caesura to help EveupéSav (that easy name) into place. 

For worté here, besides being meaningless, destroys the caecsura.™ Lines 
without caesura exist: puna tlo6 eer efi copam KEmEevov avSpoo apicto 
is the first line of Pythion’s epitaph (/G. 1%. 1085). But no writer of public 
epitaphs would permit himself such a line: here is once more that division, 
between the mesmerised good-will of the reader, who will take bad metre 
when he thinks he finds it, and the integrity of the poet, who keeps his own 
standards" I have little doubt that the poet wrote 


hoite tap eupupeSovy coro t|——]Jov oAegay heBev 


and this was misread as we have it. [Similarly of1O Typopnvev gave mse to 
4 false trot’, see note 24 above.] We have then to find an adjective capable 
of bemg read (carelessly) as royAcov, | | 

The word was perhaps +(yujov. In non-stoichedon Attic script, 
two slight marks would convert ys to ayA[AAL]: we have further to 
support that the transcriber read ‘ otixyAou’ as ‘wor aoyAaov.’ ® Read 
then: 





Afynn (#tpenm. Mor, TLD), line 5:4. 


* special,’ le well wotten in. # noble tradijion: | am 
ment uray to impute te its port the false cacsura 
hon Dime t. 

a }he daw hardly mater: here, so long os il bs 
later than the Kurymedon: eo I need not dismuss the 
wuggested alternatives [y. qoll, etc,), Epigraphirally, 
it cannot poaibly be earlier than 450. 

 Plerek's emendation Kar cyAcdr Ghevoy Tipyy 
restores the cacuira, but the extremely rare ecto 
with iw potion of © utter destruction” could never 
have stood here, Wo want émd, and we hove it — 
] core thotight of woreluey Ghar ABye [cf wopaw 
IiGiv chvoorra in JG. T'. y76): but Tam sure chis 
ie tod individual for a pulilic epitaph, 

4 Which are, of course, sermibly stricter for elogiacs 
than for hexameter vers, A falec cacura sorh as 
the MSS, impute fo our pod! oocur, wg, Un the Delion 


* He may have been predisposed that way by Jf. 
1, ogg [Ns utiles indeed we are to think that the 
epieram wai current in (incorrect) book-form already 
by 440 [or go8) and ja responsible foe oysooe heparin 
the later poem. [For the early currency af books of 
epigrain (tn Plates carly life}, ec, 2F- iGeffcken- 
Herbig in Ghote, EX. 19t8, p. 100, Weber in Jere, 
LIL tory.p- 540.) “Aydete inot normally feminine, 
but the phrase éyAnbe fifq occurs im Theognis 985 ny 
amemorable poem, Ther §pq (feminine, ¢.g. Soph. 
Ant. og) recalls, of course, Mimmenmoa’ (Bq tition. 
The two words twee ond npjed have the sane ring 
of mraniw; but Mimeennm probably meant 
“honoured by others,” our poct ‘precious wo the 
owner” (Gf. firiher Kallines, ¢. 6, aoc Mimmnrrreec, 
a. 2 
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[M*] howe trap evpuuebovt eto tiwioy oAgoav heBev 
inpveucvel ueSov Toyoopopay Tpouayord — 
CUYPETR TES TE Kal OKUTIGpOY em VEY 
KOMMOTOV Ge aperes pvep sAiTrop. popevot 


f must add the other * Simonidean’ epitaph on the Eurymedon (Anh. 
Pal. VIT. 443 = Simonides 116 in Dichl's Anth. by): though it is net classical 
and was not written for the occasion: | 
[O) -yévGe trot’ fy otépvoics tavwyA@xivad dicpour 
AgUdEY gowiogal Boupog “Apno andi: 
dutl & dxovreSdéxcv avipdv punpeia Goadireov 


&yuy” Euytryeov &Ge xéxeude x4vie- 


The title in the Anthology is * Ow the Greeks ° who fell beside the River Eury- 

medon.” I suppose the fact of woré coming in the MSS, of two alleged Eury-- 
medon epitaphs weakens the case, formally, for the emendation I have 
proposed in (My. I must leave my readers to judge of this, and shall be 

‘content to differ from any who suppose [O] to be a contemporary Attic 
OCI, 

Boas in his De eprerammatis Simonideis, pp. 213 sqq., seeks to prove that 
it is Hellenistic, the work of Mnasalkas: that it is a literary exercise on the 
Eurymedon theme. This is no place to discuss the ‘Mnasalkas hypo- 
thesis” (Boas, pp- 209 sqq.}: I have little doubt the poem is Hellenistic."” 
Whether the lines stood on an actual monument, e.g. on the Eurymedon 
River itself (cf. the Hellenistic monument in Samos to Matandrios who 
fought at the Eurymedon),™ and ott is therefore strictly used ; or whether 
they are a literary fiction,** and the mor is a lapse from actuality (like the 





@ *Paqrod: Boas, p. 219, believes thie to be a rere 
error for “Agyvciews, which ataaalsin the tith nf ihe 
preceding epigram wliere we might expect “EAAqes : 
the two words, he thinks, have been anmpiy ex- 
Chonged. “This ip one of many peacone for eippnainat 
thet thease two poems jue from ihe tame source. 

* [think no ene who knows the Auic wyle will 
dismute thar the burdesy of proof liew with amore whip 
‘imrsts thid is Hfileeeritury Avic. Tam confident 
that ibe frigid and seciueental second cemprlict wus 
wet writter:, in Athens o¢ ebewhere, within a ormiury 
af the baile [Aer] 88 te a epecml mark of the 
“echoed phetarnc”* of Aleranilrian proctry: eontrait 
the last. couplet of Simonides’ fepin Mepanta (einih. 
Pai. VL 496 = Simones Goin Diehls - fail. 
for) with ‘Kallimachw!' imitation (detk, Pal) VOL 
ar \.] F 

For those who like samething more epecific: than 
the text of style, the une of yong for blond may serve. 
fis uedal pense ix fight rainy dricele, eg. Hedi. 11 yo, 
Men, Gog. Vi gi im comedy af a sputtering viller oe 
a afbt of money (Arist. dlch. 1050, Prec tat). Tn the 
oo Kdytanmesiea thin describes Agarnemisti's 

ih 


j..S.—*"OL.. Lat, 


Potato dpeet) qamdl potion Bpoogs 

yslooucey obide Fomov 4 BiceSomp 

you ovopriés mivens be Moyen 
There 16 fitie question hui that ooe passage is copied 
from the other, aud even less question which be the 
ofiginal “The brutal phrase grows out of ims context 
in Acichylie! in the qpigram it (like the ather bor- 
rowiite Tarypuiyie dictate, Sopor “Apqa| only 
aids souonty and circumstance to the stterment, 
Tare me cere ence Milled by wetowe [ef vopedioeror 
Midian rofopegue tpoudgarr olga in the orginal 
epiaph)., ‘Che Euryrmrdon. battles were fought mot 


Mater thin 465, dhe Agamemnan wae produced in @ 3h. 


The rain of blood (went) comes int a tater passage 
ef the Agermemnen (1594) with a clear echucol Kiymi- 
mmtra’s words; I ihink nowhere cae in Jiterature. 
Ser Section TV below, “A Helhenietie Mei 
rent if the Kurpmedan* | 
# "The absence of proper nance te awiking; but 
iliey ore equally abernt from Minasalkas’ vere on 
‘herionytad Laat. Pal. VIL. 2g2: Dido not know why 
Sfuckail, Select Epterame, TL. 5. cela the reference 
te Thermupylal: the porn is certuinky pasticiy). 
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‘“Simonidean * eGiupayew dv8pGv punodwpcda rey 862 THuBoo," which 
begins like a drinking-song and goes on like an epitaph), is indifferent for 
our LnqQuIry, | 


II. THE 8TOA OF ZEUS, 


In his short and dazzling paper Dir Hermen der Agora cu Athen (SB. Heid. 
1914, bh, 10), von Domaszewski suggested (pp. 13-20) that the Stoa of 
eus in the Agora at Athens was a monument to the Eurymedon battles: 
that it was the same as the Stoa of the Hermai, and after Kimon’s death 
held those three Victory Herms, which Demosthenes and Acchines men- 
Hon as memorials to Kimon’s victories: that the three victories celebrated 
were Eion, Eurymedon, Cyprus, and the three inscriptions were as follows: 


[=] fv Gpa Kéxelvo: taAaKdépSie: of trate MyScov 
Trenoly ir" "Hidvi Etpupdves dpi pods 
Atwov +" alfeove xpyepoy 1” dirdécryortes “Apr 
Tpoto: Guapevedoy nlpov durpyavityy. 


Eurymedon [Q)] é€ of +’ Eupamy ‘Aciag Siye mavroc Eveipe 
Kel qréMao GyipTav Gotipos "Apne Eréyes 
ousev treo Torctray émyGoview yiver’ dvGpdv 
foyov_ tv irelpw xal Kore woévToy Gyo. 


[R] oie xl [yap MSS.) év Kinrpm MijGeav trodAote dAdo 
Doivikcv ExaTov vaio EAoy fv  wehc&ysi 
ovipav trAnfovucad, pbye 8" Eotevev “Aolo tar" onirraay 
wwAnytis’ Gppottpaic yepol Kpdrrei TOAguou.. 


The firstis the first four lines of the fourteen quoted by Aeschines II. 184: # 
the second and third are quoted, as a single poem, by Diodoros X1. 62.4* 

His treatment of the poems was at once challenged by Weber in Philo- 
fogus, N.F. 28 (1917), 248 sqq., and his thesis buried under the weight of 
Weber’s 95 pages. These latter now rank as the standard discussion and 
von Domaszewski's error is taken as proved: ¢.g, by Hiller von Gaertringen 
in JG. [*. 277, and Epigr. 34; by Diehl in Anth. Lyrica Graeca, notes to 
Simonides 103; and (the most important) by Judeich in the new edition 
of his Topagraphie con Athen, | 


Eien 


Cyprus 





Mo dath, Pal WL q4o: le Ube poem nese before 
(Oj. tue ctearly similar in nature to [0] (ite note 
ch shove) anc ie tikewise aecribe! in Mriacatkar by 

Hi. 

“Abs by Plutarch, Awe, VIL 4, whoee text ia 
beiter, arel eo te premmably draws fred sam super 
independe of Acschines: ae note 96. 

© Abo by Actiee Atimeiies neice (Dimdorf, Vol 11, 
pp. 20g and 512) and in the Palatine Antholery, WIL 
206. “The variants ant gre in full by Bows (De ap, 
Simon, tog gq.) and Weber (Philuly, N.F. 28 
L917), 240). Dioderos seem to be the feast core 


rupted: bist the-others are aed elerived from him anil 
we can consequently use them aa independent evi- 
dence. E desert Dicdoros in [) tine 14 db 05 y* is 
certainly wromg, Aristeides gives (F eb o, In |B] 
line 1 1 have preferred MiSaw (Amteides and Anth, 
Pal.) te Diadores’ Miter! ihe partitive genitive ts 
common in fiftheentury Greek and I think bm 
proves the wer. Arvieides' by pety in the sane line 
(eicr Kowpeys) a quite worthless mrevdenee: jr uibempts 
the imposible task of harmonising [O] fine 4 and 
[A fine 0. See, iewever, note 65, below, . 
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Yet much °° of von Domaszewski’s thesis (with results of some imp t= 
ance not only for literature and history, but also for the topography of that 
part of the Kerameikos now being excavated) secms to me to be most 
probably true. His brilliant and dangerous method of hypothesis was 
seldom better as nee, and since his paper was a series rather of sugges- 
tions than of proofs, the real strength of the case is quite untouched by 
Weber's arguments. I have therefore raised the matter again. I have 
argued above that [E] cannot be part of a memorial erected immediately 
after the Battle of Eion (as H. yon Gaertringen, Weber, and Judeich sup- 
pose), and will argue now that the same scholars’ view, that [Q] and rk) 
are parts of one poem, is equally untenable. | _ 


A. The Eurymedon ¢fagram [Q). 
I. ovGey Tro TooiTov. 


-Diodoros XE. 62 concludes his narrative of the Battles of the Eurymedon 
with the words 4 6 Bayoo tiv "ASrwaicy Sexéryy bbeAduevod é Tay Anpupioy 
Avie ta 6663, kal thy Errypaqyy Eri vo Kareoxevactiv cvatnus eveypaye THVGe - 
and then quotes the eight lines of [Qi and [Rj asa single poem. 

Eduard Meyer has well remarked, that these lines are in fact responsible 
for the monstrosities of the narrative, which converts the ‘ foot-fight and 
ship-fight at the River Eurymedon ° venir: I, 100. 1) into a sea-hght off 
Cyprus ™ and a land-fight in Pamphylia. Poem and narrative are in- 
separable and both without doubt go back to Ephoros. 

It is further clear that the poem cannot, as it stands, refer to the Eury- 
medon battles: it undoubtedly (in lines 5 and 6 =[R] 1 and 2) contains 
references to the Battles of Cyprian Salamis, fought after Kimon’s death by 
the Athenians in Cyprus. Eohores has therefore blundered: whence 
come these lines which so gravely misled him? Meyer held (Forsch. IT. 
p- 4) that the whole poem stood on a monument at Delphi or Dodona 
which celebrated the (worss battles: Ephoros wrongly understood it to 
celebrate the Eurymedon battles. | 

No one can quarrel with the two main points of this thesis: viz. that 
the source of Ephoros’ errors is lines 5 and 6 (= [R] 1 and 2), and that 
these lines refer to the Cyprian battles. 1 therefore disregard any theory 
which holds that lines 5 sqq. (= [R]) are ‘ spurious’ in the sense that they 
were unknown to Ephoros.= But amongst all the discussions of the problem 
I have never seen it adequately emphasised, how pardonable and indeed 
inevitable Ephoros’ error was, if the cight lines all belong together. The 
Cyprus batiles were noteworthy achievements indeed and there were reasons 
for magnifying them, but the one thing (almost) which could not be said of 





TT cannot inticed agree to wll: ag. pp. 17 and 1B, [W). 

or mite 74, or hia general topography 4° Or whieh accepts the late Variant bv yatt) for bp 
Mt is quite certain that the sea-battle waa fought Kier. See, however, note 6}. 

close to the Eurymedon River: ee below, Epigram 
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them was, that such a double victory of the same troops by water and land 
was * unexampled*: ** 


ovbev to Toioirrow Emiydovicoy yiver’ dwSpary 
Epyov év treipe Kel kata trdévroyv Ape, 


Let me sav at once, that if these two lines do not refer to the Eurymedon 
battles, I think we must resign ourselves to attaching no meaning to the 
metrical inscriptions of fifth-century Athens." 


2. iv Ty Trelpeo. 


Compared with this main reason, there is less weight in the contention 
(which [ yet think certain) that év #elpe cannot (here or anywhere) mean 
‘in the Sand of Cyprus,’ ®* and must (here) mean ‘on the Continent of 
Asia.” “The demonstration will be rather more laborious: yet since Ed. 
Meyer (#orsch. II. p. to note 1) has denied it (quoting Od. 5, 56, Kalypse’s 
island; we may add 10.56, Aiolos’ island), and his denial now ranks as 
orthodox, the case needs stating. 

Stephanus, Thesaurus, and Liddell and Scott, Lexicon®, both regard * the 
shore" (as opposed to the sea) as a distinct meaning of fmepoc: the latter 
work indeed, deriving freipor fram the same root as Germ, C'fer, rezards 
this. as the original meaning, This derivation is, | believe, beyond question: 
and indeed it accounts at once for all the Homeric usage.—We may 
observe that this usage did, in fact, develop into the sense of ‘ mainland" 
(continuous shore); and that the only two cases where it does not, in fact, 
refer to mainland are magic islands ** (Aiolos" and Kalypso’s), and there- 
fore in some degree comparable to the enchanted confusion of Theognis’ 
lovely lines on the Nativity in Delos (lines 8-q) ; 

Teo piv érAqody AnAce dareipein 

oburc c&uBpodine. 
Yet to estimate how soon the later meaning was felt, or how wide apart is 
the magic world of the "AAKiveu démé\oyos from the Persian Wars, are matters 
of subjective judgment. 1 think, in fact, that the sense of © shore,” Ufer, is 
dominant in Homer ™ and Hesiod, and the usual phrases feipovSe and 





© The repetition of the double event is wlking 
and would mo ditiset he rejected asa double: by many 


icholars, were the evidence leas good [he artians 


were not infect very urmilar: asthe Furvnedon the 
driving ashore uf the let was preliminury to the 
great land-tiie {ser, however, note 6s): in Cyprus, 
the defeat of the lind-fooc, wae prelominary jo the 
prcowely (he tung which Whey have i com|on,.— 

ub ihe sem-tirlt come fest, at the Encymetom, in 
commonly mocepted (einer Meyer) Uremei Pludarely's 
accmunit (Aim, STI-XH1), and is perhaps con- 
limed by [W] (ane below) if 2 oer right ty believing 
Alotomerios wae hilhecd before the luid-fielit began : 
hevertivless the ferultigh) ie alioet always men: 
Hones! trv, we: ta lire 4 oF [C], ti tte 4 of (MH), dtp 


Thite, tte. 4, and Lyeung, Ler. pa) prestimabily 
because it was the more importa, . 

The Banke of Mytale hed been fooght on on 
ond shore in tte day, pei hod hen on nothing like 
the scale of the Rurymedon, Timagine the poom dite 
Bberately bivites comtparisan with Myhale 

“ Ephoree apparcnify undertood it oo. But 
apaieet hire | mint appeal to the principle sated at 
the opening of thie paper, 

As opposed to Epeires proper (Od. 1g. a7, etc.), 
the Troad. (fi. &. 485), Bocotia. (Hexixl, Argo, Ha4), 
ete. 

*' 1 imply, of coome, 00 etymological relauon 
between frmgse anil émeipéoicg_. 

“ Exceptin ‘the latter books of the Odyssey, where it 
rae Geiinitely Eprires. 
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in” trelpov are formed accordingly, The question, what our cpigrammiatist 


means by Ais plirase, is separate, and is; T think, decided by two considera- 
tions: 


(i) So long as the Ujersense iy dominant, the proper phrase for an rhore is br’ 
imipey (as, e@., Od. 4 qo 8 6 y* te’ dimilpoy Sapn 4vGpdo: Suouwicogw), Our 
cpigrammatist, however, writes 4 faipo and thus betrays that to him fpripes. no 
longer means (fen TP oneed not cluborate this arzonient, which | take to te (#0 fae 
as it goes) conclusive, ‘So in Timokreen fr. 5 (Diehl), ly qrulpy “means ‘ow fhe oon 
hinent” : 

cope a” Capea paces 
HATE yt Bir’ fv Gover 
tr’ dy apmelecs porv ll jee. 


‘Wealth, you ought never to be seen, neither oft land of sea, not ont the Continent! of Asia 
[whence poor ‘Timekrean’s troubles had come]; you should stay in hell,’ "Hmeipip 
cannot be mere repetition of yo: in Timokreon's mouth and circumstances it means 
“the Continent of Asia.” This brings me to the second point: 

fii) By the fifth century, frepes is never used of an islind,™ but always of some 
part of onc of the three ‘ Continents,” Europe, Asia, Libya. The Ionian scientists had 
established this division: threefold, ¢.¢.,in Hdt, 1. 96 and: Pindar Py. 9, pigey 
4Sntipeu tphravt but twofold in Hekatnios’ geography, sinee Libya is counted part 
of Asia, And in the circumstances of the fifth and fourth centuries, most Greeks 
thought in terms of the Tun Contments, Europe and Asia: ¢_g. Soph, Track, to, S- 
calow doreipoy wAeic; ated Chares’ wife hurted an the Boapores says in her epitaph 
‘(Anth. Pal. VII. 16), trmiipoie tiptopan djigatipars. Tsakrates, Paneg. $5, says, bg" teetipae 
Tho trelpow; fh, 17q, the words tio yo andoqe bixe teranpivns wai Tho yey "Astor THe O° 
Etipdane «ckouuens pretty certamly echo our epigrammutiat’s own first line,” 2 
of 3° Ededimy Aciao Biya trévroc ftiue.—And of the two continents, * the Continent ' 
par excelience is Asia: Hat. TV. 91, Sapeiog 6 Yordereod Mipotiey te nal wéone The fimepau 
paca (cf. 1. 96): Fimokreon, in the skolion quoted above: Aeschylus, Persil, 42, 
ironneypey fever Eurip., Andi, 059, 052: Men. Mell. IL. 1. 5: and Lsokrates pacim 
(see Harpokration, s.2. fmepes, and the use of Hmep@ron in Pung. 192, 157) 166). 


It is in precisely such a context thar our RETA. DnCEae and Aeschy- 
lus and Timokreon are its contemporaries. That, alter the naming of the 
two great Continents in line 1, in line 4 frepoo should mean the Island of 
Cyprus, is unfelicitous indeed; credible only to those who regard the poem 
as a piece of random bombast, written with no fire of imagination.—Indeed, 
so long as the eight lines are read together, and referred together to the 
Cyprus battles, such a judgment is natural." The lines (so juxtaposed) are 
random, the language (in this context) bombastic, Yet this is surprising, 
since Athenian poctry is at its height—Now read the first four lines alone 
and without prejudice as to their context. The reference is now clearly 
to such a battle as we know the Eurymedon to have been: ** we have now a 





Just aa, in Ga, by aoe, ty Anvipp means ‘in |"? Cf Meyer, Fora. TL pp, 11; Webnn, Philafygas, 
eines.” . LAATY, pp. 248, 257 (note). 

6 Liddell and Scort, Lenco ®, quotes this (wrongly) “The poem hin commonly been treated with 
dea te Tiatntion of be-tpesliows =. on ahuee, contempt: or damned (aa by Meyer, p. ta, Weber, 

1 Whey Thucydides cally the Sicilian cities 7h =p. a1) with faut praie. 


qmpameuhh fri 7, ‘heir tewurce aro of 4 " A double ectlon, op ers gil Lod: iyeeeinyplerd © 
continental scale,” he is precieely aol calling Sicily an = on the Continent of Asia, 
frtipac, ] 
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direct statement of fact, in language full-throated and majestic, Aeschylean 
in quality as it doubtless is in date, 


Since first the Sea did part too Continents 
And Ares looms in fury o'er mankind, 
Never have mortal men achieved such 
A deed, on. continent and sea ai once. 


BH. The Cyprus epigram [R], 


1. dv Kitrpo. 

_ The whole force of Meyer's demonstration, that the poem quoted by 
Disdoros (= [Q] + [R]) refers to the Cyprus battles of 450 #.c., falls in 
fact upon the last four lines (= [R]). I need not repeat his arguments 
(Morsch. IL. 9 sqq.): the words év Kinrp, guaranteed by Diodoros’ [Ephoros*] 
narrative,*° are sufficient—Ephoros, then, based his narrative of the Eury- 
medon on apocm of which the first half (but only the first half) refers to 
the Eurymedon battles. How did the second half (which so misled him) 
become attached ? 

Tf this is a cera guaestio (te. the tact which it asks to have explained is 
really a fact), then an answer which meets the case may rank as a working 
hypothesis. ‘The suggestion of von Domaszewski is that the two quatrains 
stood on adjacent parts of one monument: consequently, in the books of 
verse inscriptions which were certainly current before Ephoros wrote, 
they would be given consecutively, i.e. the two poems are still connected; 
and he expresses the different nature of the connexion by ‘ correcting’ 
olf yap to of8¢ wal. 1 must return to this. 

Te the falsa quaestio, put by Meyer and others, ‘ How did eight lines, all 
referring to the Cyprus battles, come to be referred to the Eurymedon 
battles?’ various answers have been offered: * How the epigram came to 
be falsely referred to the Eurymedon, has been convincingly explained by Ed. 
Meyer’ says Weber on p. 251; but in the additional note on p. 256 * Ed. 
Meyer scems to me to have only partly explained how, ete." Since the 
question is false, the answers hardly matter,** 


2. olde yap. 


Since [Q] cannot refer to Cyprus, and [R] cannot refer to anything else, 
the words ofS¢ yép in| R] t present a difficulty. If the two poems stood in 


" Uskill-Gyllenband fa jipil of wed Dene and *Ephupo’* [Dicdoroy'| narrative, though tot 


cowsks), 1 hus Piel wna die Groote Aiagraphee 
FStutivaed, (a7), p. $5, detties chat the parretive ce- 
mands de Kitty, iivte that Aristeidcs fe ma pond 
eenlcnee aa Diothonoe tie Ephoros” text, ara) therefore 
retains dw yoty, andl refers the whole eight liries to ibe 
Burmedon, Hin whole treatment of the Furvoredon 
natrativet (pp. 45-44) is stimulating and imporiant, 
od cotirary (0 the View faken in this paper: he 
thine the honed tattle preceded the sea barthe fone, 
however, my oom fy). | think he is wrong: the 
land bathe was frat aetin time buy m ompertance: 


true 10 the poerme [Cj amd [RK], hae yer been warped 
by them, amd why should anyone changer yoiq to 
Kren? Dut | ain se uncertain about [R] that I 
willingly brave the mutier in eoeperme, 

See Geffcken anc Heebig in Glotty, TX. 1418, pp. 
roo (note 95 tupra). | 

aT Meyer. p. (9, save the tromument (at Delphi) 
referred bi Cyprud, bet Being in effect. Kison's 
mommarial, wae tater theaght to refer wo the Eaury- 
medon, Weber, p 250, eye ip wus an epitaph, but 
lites 4 (of [O)) sounded very like the Enrymedon. 
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any sort of relation, ciSe yap is wrong: if [R] ts an independent poem, ole 
yao isa higlily improbable opening, Therefore yon Domaszewski corrected 
to ote kal: explaming the corruption as born of the delusion that the two 
poems referred to one Occasion, 

This correction is not very easy to justify; and who in any case are 
oiée? Von Domaszewski's answer, ‘the generals, Kimon and his col- 
leagues’ (p. 18), is, I think, impossible, OfGe suggests a list of names, and 1s. 
most natural in an cpitaph appended to such a list: yet 1 do not, in fact, 
believe that [R] is anepitaph, Fifth-century epitaphs without exception re- 
fer to the fact of death, ‘This does not; and though Weber holds that the 
grave itself speaks of this ‘clearer than any words* {p. 254), it was the 
Greeks’ habit to say it in words. And it 1s a fiction, and I think a senn- 
mental one, to claim for the dead that * These men destroyed 100 ships.’ ™ 
can sugvest no correction for olf yap. I feel that [R] is certainly 
the most problematic of the three poems for von Domaszewski’s thesis. [ 
know indeed of no alternative which is better: the truth is perhaps still 
to be found. 


g. tn alway. 


Only Aclius Aristeides has this reading: Diodoras has Gn" agra, the 
Anthology a lacuna. Schwartz keeps ag and takes it with «para, and 
Weber approves: but how can ett) bear the stress of its position, both 
in the sentence and in the verse? I cannot understand Gn’ aire except by 
reference to the Epyov of [QI] 4: 30 that it, like olf: yap, may be a corruption 
induced by the belief that the cight lines form one poem. 


C. The Herm-Stoa. 


The Eion epigram [E] compares the Eion heroes (who began the 
breaking of Persian hope) with later heroes: (who continued that work). 
The Eurymedon epigram [Q] is written about such later heroes, and 
provides the necessary unit of comparison. The Cyprus epigram [RK] 
appears to belong to the same context (since [Q | and [4] were regarded as 
one poem), and the Cypras campaign, which was final in a sense in which 
the others were not, provided a good occasion for such a retrospect as |b] 
implies. Athens seems to have decided to treat the Peace as a glorious 
peace, a Peace with Victory: ™ a retrospect over the series of undeniable 
actual victories won under Athenian hegemony would help to make this 
difficult conception easier —Further, [Q]| reads as if it was written in the 
exaltation of victory, before the disaster in Egypt or the Cyprus campaign: 
it may perhaps be suggested that [Q] is the original monument, to which 
[E.|] and [R] were adeled in 449. 

Aeschines says that [E] was inscribed on the first of the three herms in 


“The fiction occurs in the eporion last oguplet of text) )) Welter, Vare Viteperger inn MAL. MLVITL, ti 
Snneiiies qo (in Diehl, Amik, ter. Gr.), nq]. makes ii'certain that the Nike Bastion wai con. 

"9. the dedicanon of vie Nike ‘Temple: AF. structed io os preset form. before thie fomdohom: of 
1, og (= Tod, Sel. Gd. Afit. drare. go (with improved = the Propylaia were finisher! 
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the * Stoa of the Hermai" (the Herm-Siea): if he is right in this, and if the 
above thesis is correct, then [Q] and [R] were inscribed on the other herms 
in this Stoa—Acschines indeed quotes other poems | [S] and [T] below) as 
inscribed on these other herms: are we entitled to accept part of his testi- 
mony and refuse the rest? I answer to this, that the alternative is not 
between accepting all or rejecting all, but between rejecting all or rejecting 
part: for it ts past doubt that he has put [E] into a wrong context.” 

1 suggest that the part of Aeschines’ testimony which it is hardest to 
doubt is, that there was.a ‘ Herm-Stoa * and that it contained three inscribed 
herms. It is extremely probable, from the words of Demosthenes and 
Plutarch as well as his own, that the whole monument was popularly referred 
to Kimon’s exploits. The poems which he quotes, he quotes from a book- 
collection of verse-imscriptions; * it is here we may most reasonably expect 
error. I may add, that we may hope for some control of hypotheses from 
the excavations in the Kerameikos: such control as the foundations of the 
Deinomenid offerings at Delphi have given us for a not dissimilar monmu- 
ment."*—What then is known of the ‘ Herm-Stoa’? | begin with the 
testimony of Demosthenes and Acschines, 





1. Demosthenes and Acschines. 


some memonal which was raised to Kimon’s victories was used by the 
fourth-century orators to point a moral: Kimon’s great services, and the 
modesty of the memorial, show how the later Athenians had cheapened 
their honours. * We shall doubtless hear, says Demosthenes in the Leptines 
(AX. 112), ‘that in our forefathers’ time certain men after many great 
services rendered were judged worthy of no such honour as this, but got an 
inscnpvon on the Hermai and that contented them (é&yentéie Enrypayyartoa 
ev tolo Epyuais Eryyov): and perhaps,’ Demosthenes adds, * Leptines will 
quote this inscription to us,” 

That these * certain men ' aa were Kimon and his companions is 
implied by the longer passage of Aeschines in the Atesiphon: ™ * There were 
certain men in those days, who endured much labour and great perils on 
the River Strymon, and conquered the Medes in battle. When they came 
home, they asked the Demos for a reward, and the Demos granted them great 
honours, as it then seemed—leave to erect three marble Herms in the 
Herm-Stoa, on the condition that they did not inscribe their names: that 
so the inscription might seem to be made not by the generals but by the 
Demos. And you shall know the truth of my words from the poems them- 
selves: for on the first herm is written [EF], and on the second [S] and on the 
third [T]." Ido not yet quote the verses, to which I return later. 

It is rather surprising, after Demosthenes’ 76Aa' Gya$4, to hear in 
Aeschines only of the capture of Eion. Are we to believe that the memorial 
celebrated that victory only?—We are not. | need not repeat here what | 








1? See abeve, pi. 74. jeqq. The Stina al “ens is to be further excavated 
© See notes 95 quel og, thts vear, Aga, ati (pga), qty. 


r= Ste, a Keeremnopenillin 1 aM, y4. (igo), qu ve il rly i]. = the Creck TT quoted im Hate i4 
qq., Pareti in Shull sicehiow ed itelion (Flarnee, 1990), above. 
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said earlier.** to show that Aeschines had no fifth-century decrees before 
him, nor any evidence beyond the monuments themselves (and what 
previous orators had said of them). The Herm-Stoa, like the Poikile, pro- 
vides him amoral; and where we can control him (in the latter case) he 
draws it with reckless disregard of history. What then may we infer from 
his words ?-—In the case of the Poikile, we may infer that there was, in the 
Marathon painting, a major figure popularly called Miltiades.*4 In the 
case of the Herm-Stoa, we may probably infer that such a Stoa existed and 
contained three inscribed Herms; and (1 think) that it was popularly 
referred to Kimon’s exploits, But thar Bion alone was celebrated is dis- 
proved by the words of [FE], which demand a context different from [Ss] 
and [T]. I-rerurn to this later- 


9. Harpokration and others. 


The name Herm-Stoa is fifth-century usage, since Harpokration, 4.2. 
‘Epual, quotes it from Antiphon. Since both von Domakrewsks and Hobein 
(in Pauly-Wissowa, Art, Sioa, col. 20) reject this testimony, I quote the 
passage: 


‘Eppat Alaxlune tv ta Kerra -Krnowiiwies wai “Worepeline fy 72) orepl Ta Eifouhou 
Gcopedoy.'*  MavexAfio 7) KodAmparyo by 1 trepl "Attvetioy [corner : “ASqvaiv] ypager tavet : 
‘dore ope Nexans xai rio tod Baotkies orede! licly ol “Eppol eadcuves fot yep to 
ToAAOUT KEigSon kal wird [GuortGy Kal dpydurey tote my mpoonyopiav Anglua oumpibneev. 
te” tvoo Gt acuta inrylyparm. ypaupacw dpyaiod 

avr nupyeging “Ayayénvore Srjeoy “Aysnol,” 
or 62 wal Gpqxdy [corrige;: ‘Eppiw] ore mo EAbyero Belitikome xol “Avtipgvy dv 1 orpde 
Niwchic. 1) 68 dxakotvrd aieer kot “Hordpxtion “Epyal dmb “loripyou tod Memmotpdrow 
slpnrea Be 3e-7h dpyater keoueySlg wal trope FTAdton ty 1 “terme 


T quote from Dindort’s text, and cannot say if Opqxdy has the wla subscript in the 
MSS. or not, bui [ imagine this is palacopgruphivlly indifferent, To write ‘Epyéw for 
OpexGy is a reasonably ¢erfain emenidation: since 

ta} the citation is.otherwise quite prrélevant ; 

(4) it is palacouraphically extremely easy: both efrilex and thela are, in many 
hands, circular letters with a stroke in the centre, the only difference is that the circle 
in epsilon is not closed; whilst the misreading of mu as two levers, of which the first 
Woaihhy, 4 Common, 


Von Domaszewski is therefore wrong in saying that Aeschines has 
coined the name for the occasion, Nevertheless the Stoa is mentioned, by 
this name, in only one further passage, viz. the scholiast of Demosthenes, 
lac. ett; | 


tpels Fea “Ativyet eroal, t uly Booikeios, # SF rai 'Epiity 4 68 Mineprkeratos (dard 
Tetendvencros toO aticantog: atrn BE ypopivresy iv eri] tae dv Mopofiiv col Sado tive 
Rouity, &ehiien), 





“See dhe text alwye, notes i114: ** Hyperetdes ts evidently weing the same angu- 
** Can we toke Aesehines (101. 186) eo Hterally ao ment we Leptines an Acwhines, He may well be 
bo meert thet Miltindes” mane was not written betide the source (anmilar to Agchine: but without lik 
beens? eerrupitions) from whom Matorch, Apne VO, devives. 
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The absence from this list of the Stoa of Zeus is so surprising, that Robert has 
suggested that it and the Herm-Stoa are the same: this identification, which 
Judeich refuses, would explain the rarity of its mention under its. rarer 
name, and must now be examined. 

‘In Athens * means, of course, “in classical Athens,” the Athens of the 
orators: after the fifth-century building is done, before the Hellenistic 
building begins. Since it does not include the Alphitopolis or the (fourth- 
century?) Stoa by the Asklepieion, the statement is not exhaustive for the 
whole city, and we cannor with perfect safety assume that It ts exhaustive 
even for the Agora, where in fact these three lay.77 ‘The spade will doubt- 
less tell] us soon whether there were in fact three considerable Stoai of 
classical date in the Agora, or more than three; if ddere were only thee, then 
the identity of the Herm-Stoa with the Stoa of Zeus is certain. Yor from Pau- 
sanias * and all our other sources, the three classical Stoai in the Agora are 
well known: Basileios, Poikile, and Zeus’. All are frequently mentioned 
in literature: and they appear in a list which seems to be similar to our 
scholiast’s, in Harpokration, 5.0. Baoiksooo: cred: 

Eaciksiog otod: Anmotivns by 1h wer” “Apierpysltevoe o° A” ilel ovect tap’ 
GAMjAns, 4 re toD "Ekeadepiou Aids kal f) BaelAgtes. Poti Si kal tpity ex, f) miAor piv 
(Then evertios *! wethounien, TondAn 82 perovopeotsios, 

The Stoa of Zeus has been identified in stu (A fA. xxxvi, p. 389). [ris 
a the Basileios, as we know from this passage and from Eustathios 
on Odjssey 1. 395, and from Pausanias, 1.3. 1-3. It was a good place for 
watching the Agora, Xen. Oecon, VIL. 1-2, XI. 1-2: you could see 
ambassadors on their way to the Bouleuterion, [Plat.] Enxtas gq2a: you 
were out of the Agora’s traffic, Plat. Theages 121A: 11 was one of the two 

ublic buildings in which Diogenes the Cynic chose to * live,’ Diog, Laert. 
\ I, 2. o2. It contained {in the fourth century). Euphranor’s three 
pictures, the Tivelee Gods, Theseus and Democracy, the Cacalry at Manttneia 
(Overbeck, Ant. Schrifiquellen, 1704, 1790-1795), 


q. The History of the Stoa. 


When was it built? There is a note, deriving trom Didymos, and 
reserved in various forms in Harpokration and Suidas, 4.0. "EAeviipios: 
| eta EY. M. s.w: thetitepoo, schol, Plat. Eryx. gq2a, schol. Paus. I. 3.2 [see 
note 66 below], which has been often referred (¢.2- by von Domaszewski) to 


YF The ie well hanger for the Basilio and the 
Poikile> Je dy) mwde certain for the Herre-Stoa by 
Ach. LL 1h. 

de fe fit peeiiiidle ghai the Herse-Side wes 
deatroyed and repliced by Attala’: Sioas apolktion 
in Asch. O11, 18 (xpeken from the Helio, sooth of 
Avalos’ Stoa?) might be held io confirms thie If ao, 
traces of the fifth-cemmry boilding shoul} be db 
coverable.—Hobein in Pasly-Wierwa, Art. dam, oo. 
ijn, stunts that the Merm-Sidm ia Mu nan oa i 
Polsie) He chase evideuly mvertooked Arch, NE. 
M8, where the [Miuuats tre inelied to wolk in prog ine 
Lion fren om: to the ollier. 


 Basileios TF. g- 1¢ Zeus" |. g. 9: Potkile 1.15. 4- 
*0 "The three Stow! in Ariteph. Altie G8y-6 are 


evidently jhe Hesileios and eus (vr wape Tour) 


aral the Alphitopoli, [Uf the initia BOK conceal 
nicknames, We can hardly hope to gues than,| The 
lost (if Justelch wighthy identities it with the Mukra) 
i net in che Agera bur westward of lt, between the 
Dromes ond the * Theseum “hill: Judeich, Topogr.*, 
gs. dt is «A group af three, au the wret edge, or 
weetward, of the Agarm. 

“ Codd, d@etermo: the Ahi haa teormeros, 
Suiclie Jr. lias moteerpon, 
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the building of this Stoa, but in fact refers to the naming of Eleutherios Zeus, 
whose statue stood in front of the Stoa (Paus. I. 3.2). The version of best 
authority is Harpokration’s: 


"“EAmitpas Zee: “Yepelina ‘1 ply tote fal) dvbper Smeorad, | Troops yey 
Tou Devitpiov wrotayoosserim Bid 74 rola (EakeuSinow we aiody shakoshou Set ts 
re, Bar nie ite taker Ndauee bis prices bAhtn yep Duuiipier Sie ro tiv 

aT Oo i VoiCua | TihveE | : ey 

‘Eevblpion, Snel ead MévavBeoc. t frrytyponrtar bev Zorrtip, Gvoudgeran BE tool 

Judeich interprets this evidence as follows (Topogr.* 73): ‘To Zeus 
Soter (or, as he was later also called, Eleutherios) the city erected, im 
gratitude for his help in the Persian danger, a statue in the Agora: behind 
which later a Stoa was built.” This is true in fact, I believe; yet hardly 
represents what Didymos says. Zeus [Soter] received his [extra] title of 
Eleutherios on a given occasion, which I take to be subsequent to the first 
erection of his statue Ail Zostfig: [Menander, who says explicitly ®* that 
Eleutherwoswas an extra title, is taken by Harpokration toagree with Didymos]. 
‘80, the * riddance from 7& Mndiné" ** shack eared the title Eleutherios 
is later than the * salvation " which earned the title Soter. 

Two third-century inscriptions (JG. T1*. 689 and 690) contain decrees in 
honour of the Priest of Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira, and are ordered to 
be displayed tpot tt otoat tou Atom! It is evident that Zeus Soter is 
the cult tle, and he is associated in cult with Athena Soteira.. There can 
be litthe doubt (compare, for example, the oracle in Herodotos VII. 14) 
that this cult of the Two Saviours dates from the recovery of the city from the 
Persians in 479: owrngia is a more desperate matter than tsvGepia,”* 
and Athens had been faced with destruction, net mere subjection. On 
what subsequent occasion did Zeus receive the popular addition of Eleutherios, 
already borne by him at Plataea since 47g? *") After the Peace of Kallias ? 
‘Te wall serve concreteness and brevity best, if 1 here state frankly my full 
hypothesis, which is a development of yon Domaszewski’s. 

I take the Stoa of Zeus and the Herm-Stoa to be the same: the Stoa 
was erected after the Eurymedon, in 468,° and contained the Eurymedon- 
Herm {whose epigram reads as if written in the exaltation of the moment) - 


“ Nether Menander nor Didyma (as quoted) says 
expliciy that the tite Mlewtherio: wat added fair. 
Tt te posubic that trom the Bri the culi tithe waa 
Soter, the popular tithe Rlcutherios, Yeu 1 fined this 
Hifliz 


“Dhr parallel citations have 1éy Mice &geysetas 
echol. Plat. 9q24, vie Mrdefi@ Stites [nel br 
(oonioc Ei Mi.) a@mdheyiee Suidaa 1 muppoe 
Horpokration to be ocorc to Didymos’ words: 
Suiclios and Ey, AG, by their yarioulons see to be peli 
tng the pirrase to 47q B.C, 

** Sie) nat te Bunteproy, 

™ Of Thue, Vo tr. &, WIL 99. 4, Dyving, XII. 


try, 

© Tho U1. 7i.2 (cf. achol Mlat, Beye, gga, where 
for Kapig read “lulpp, ane] for Kagicie in schol, Pans, 
I. 4, @, ‘lapaew), The ‘Simonidean’ cpigrem 


wat, | tine, imecribed later: té4v8e qed" "PM 
-  ) Speemnere figs paves “Ehatnplos (Simon. poy 
Dyiebil) 

© da. in the year tollowmg the bande. ‘The-date 
64 for the RurryenediaT take fron Plot. Atos VTE. 
TS): th eon hone alia certain that the honour 
confennd on the Strato at the Dionysia of 468 was 
foment upoll tha victory, See  Weleslirker, 
Crieruck, aber Fiat, doogr. Tecinik) (Heft 2 of Prab- 
ferme, ost}, O1-Gy. | ca fallow Weiesdcker in 
details, tat lite main, theta, that Mhitarch! la by 
pment @ morals anid by popes on hiawrin, 
and tomeynently chooses jis material * eldoligeiach | 
anc preicnia iW (fakely) chronisgraphiech,” seen to 
met true and illisrinating, [The Birysmodan. date 
te deuesed by FL Taeger. Een Boitrag gor Geek, af. 
Peat. Stutigart, (i y2.] 
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it was called the Stoa of Zeus from the pre-existing statue of Zeus Soter in 
front of it, Diodoros is thus correct in saying that the Demos made a 
monument to the God (73 te sc, Zeus Soter) out of a tithe of the Eurymedon 
spoils, and thereon inscribed [Q]: he is incorrect m adding, at this date, 
rR) also. In 4qq, alter the Peace of Kallias and Kimon’s death, the monu- 
ment was re-formed (much as Hieron re-formed Gelon's monument at 
Delphi, after the Battle of Kyme) and the Eion-Herm and the Cyprus-Herm 
were added: it was made a monument of * the Persian war since Athens 
took the heeemony, and its Zeus received the extra tithe "ExevStpioe [Sid 
+o Tau Mnbindy aroddeyfiva: tole ‘A@nvaiouc, as Didymos says). The 
emulation with the Spartan foundation of Zeus Eleutherios * at Plataea is 
conscious, and (like the dedication of the Nike Temple) typical of Athens’ 
determination to treat the Peace asa climax of glory. I think it probable 
that the text of Kallias’ Treaty was displayed in this Stoa.™ 

Later, the Decree establishing the Second League was placed in front 
of it (1G. I*. 43) when Sparta’s failure as Hegemon was to be stressed. 
Finally, when Athens and Sparta were friends again, the service rendered to 
Sparta by the Athenian cavalry at Mantineia was painted on its walls (Paus. 
I. 3. 4, Plut, De gior. Ath. 2}. 





4. Hermay. 

Demosthenes, when speaking of the Herm-epigrams, does not say ‘the 
Herm-Stoa,” but simply énvypappotoor ty toio ‘Epyoto. The question 
therefore rises, whether the Herm-Stoa was not sometimes called simply of 
‘Equal; and since * the Hermai in the Agora ' are often spoken of, should 
we ever take this phrase to refer to the Herm-Stoa? ~ 

From Harpokration’s quotation from * Menekles or Kallikrates * which 
is given above, p. 8g, it is clear that of “Epuat does not always mean * the 
Herm-Stoa *: 


‘The area called the Hermai stretches from the Potkile and from the 
Basileios: it has this mame because there are many Herms there, 
dedicated by magistrates and others.’ 


The topographical puzzle which this notice presents, I leave to be resolved 
by the spade: but [since this Area cannot be the same as the Sioa) 1t seems to 
me possible that we have to distinguish two separate senses of of “Epuad. 

1. The Area is clearly in question in ps,-Plutarch’s Life of Andokides 
(Fit, X. Or, 834d), where he says, quoting Kratippos (fr. 3, Jacoby), that 
the mutilators wietap Tove weal thy. Gyopav “EpuSc wepuxowav, ao Kpétrmrac 


Sorta had freed) hr theraaneda, but Athens ber 


tone of thenusanucla. 

| hase this hypothetical judgment chietly on the 
tone of Iaokrates’ Ponegytides: cep. euch passage) oo 
ch. 17, where he seeme to hove his ey on the Enry- 
medomHerm, whibi contrasting the Kallias onl 
Autulkidas treatios. Tr in typical tem, 1 think, thay 
the Decree of Aristoteles (AF, 29". 43), which linearly 


challenged the Antalkiday Treaty, was placed beside 
thie Stoo, [Peace-of Antalkidey 486, Panrgprides 
afo, Decree of Aristioteles 339.) [It was, lia fact, de~ 
euned. wf the Athenian counterpart to the Spartay 
memorial of Pigtaea, to symbotioe Ariierian liege- 
mony in rivaley to Spartan Note that in JG. TT, 49, 
line 65, the tite Rleutherios tr teed: contract ff. 1". 
Hity aml boy (mote By abowe}. 
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gna. And Andokides, Myst, 62, specifies one of these scattered Hermai as 
near the Phorbanteion and visible from the Stoa Basileios (év dpare mévter). 

I infer from Kratippos' phrase, that the ‘ Area’ was extensive, in no 
sense a * point.’ 

2.. When * the Hermai “appears to indicate a point, should we not 
perhaps understand thereby the Sfe@? The cardinal instance is Xenophon, 
Aipparch, 11. 2: he is describing his ideal cavalry procession: el, éocv (se. 
Gediv) lepo Kol GydApora éy tH éyop% fon, Tatra epEdusvot Grd raw ‘Epudy 
KUKAG: — — TTEplEACUVOIEY TINGTEO “rol Geotie ———trreibav SE waAiv mpdo Tole 
‘Epuais yeveovTat TEepleANAGKGTEG, evreviey —— elo thkyoo duiéven trove Trtroaue peor 
Toy “Eksuowiov. The cavalrymen begin and end their circuit of the Agora 
al the Hermar: that is, at a given pornt. Must not this be the Svea, rather 
than ol wepl tiv &yopav ‘Epusi? It would follow that the Stea is likewise 
meant im the lines of Mnesimachos quoted by Athenaeus, 4o2r: the slaye is 
instructed to invite the youny riding-pupils to dinner: 


ately’ elo cyopdy trpdo Tova “Eopdo 
ou Ttpooporriag’ ol @UAapyor, 

TOUd Te patty Tar Tour dpaiove 

oug cvexBeive tri trove Iorove 
weAeTa DeiScov kat korraBorivetue 
olof ofc opdzc : 


The * Barber's Shop by the Hermai’ where the Phratry of the Dekelcicis 
have their resort (Lysias, XXIIT. 9: ef. JG. IT%, 1237, lines 63-4, ClQw. 25, 
p. 135) should also, in that case, be sought near the Herm-Stoa (since ‘ the 
Hermai ° indicates a point); and finally, the ‘ Grand-stand,’ erected by the 
infatuated Demetrios to enable his lady to watch the Panathenaia, is most 
easily conceived as overtopping the roof of the Herm-Stoa (petewpdrepov THv 
“Epudiv, Athen. 167F), and so commanding a view of the whole Agora,"* 


D. The Poems in Aeschines, in [E.), [S] and [T]. 


_ It remams to discuss, how Aeschines came to associate the Eion- 
Peay: [Ec], with [S] and [T]. First, I quote the poems (omitted above, 
p. 38) : 

[= H. v. Gaertringen, Epier. 94: he has inverted the order. The 
poems are also given in Plut, Aion. VIL. 4-6, whose text I have followed in 
places, The chief variants are: [E]3 xpavspév Aesch., [S] 2 peyddav 
Gperév Plut., [S] 4 dupi wip| fuvoic and Sfipw Exew Plut.. [T] 2 &u mreBiov 
Aesch., [T] 3 mixa yorxoyrrave Aech., [T]4 toyov évre Phut., ('T] 6 
koopntaioa Plut—Aeschines’ readings, when inferior, are very banal, but 


he is not always inferior: I imagine he is right, ¢.g., in [S] 4 iit, I believe 





™ For the appearance and functions of Herma, ee 


L. Cartivg, te antite Minne (Miich [issertation, 


Laaparig, (905), os Eitrem, Art. dined rn Pimily- 
Wosowa, K. Lullies Deg Papen der prirchithen ferme 
(Heft 3 in Aiaigrbergrr Awnitgeschicheliche Forschungen, 
(931). From the ive of Hee i Cac Dy fepidn 
2. 20, 65, and dpuoyiuedtow in Plat. Son. wits lt 























is posible dhei the werd hac semrtioes a mere 
feperal some than we give it (see Lallbes, of. al. 
SG q.)) aud the Heo in the Agora may have ue 
clude) various types of amall scolpture.—-Judeich 
rightly complains that there ia no evicenee aball fox 
Vou Dtenaremnkie thes of ten ‘Tribal Hee in 
ihe Agama | Tguigr* ga, mene 2, 
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both versions have suffered from quotation by an orator, and Plutarch ts 
very likely following Hypercides (see note 76) |: 


[E] fw apo Kaxelvor takexdipSier of tote MySay 
Troagiv em Hidvi Stpupover Gupi poao 
Ailou 7" atbave xpuesdv gt” Erdyovrer “Apna 
TrpGrro. Svopeveoy "pov cunyaviny. 
[3] Hytpovero: SE pioddu "ASnvatiot a5’ EBcoxeru 
avr evepyecing Kal peyaAna aperto* 
poAASv tio 746° [Bcoy nal freccopéiveoy eGeAtToel 
cel Evveion apéypaot poy Gov Exeiv. 


[I] & wrote tied ToAnom &y" “AtpeiGno: MeveoGevo 
fyetro yifeov Tacoixév bo trediov, 
dv tod’ “Opnpeo épr Anvadiv mika ioprxtecoyv 
KoounTipa yayno Boyov avopa poAciv 
etrae otSév ceric @! “Adnvaion: noAsio=ar 
KOoUNTaG trokduou tT duel Kal Avopenc. 


No one will suggest that Aeschines copied the poems straight from the 
Herms. Epigraphic verses circulated in book-form long before Aeschines 
wrote; ™* and that these ae poems had been used earlier, to point 
the same moral, we know because— 


(1) Demosthenes (AX. 112) says, twenty-five years earlier, that 
‘ the inscription on the Herms* was a favourite argument against the 
undue bestowal of honours; | 9s 

(2) Plutarch (Kimon VII), quoting the same three poems in the 
same context, has somevariant readings which are superior to Aeschines’ 
(o. supra). It is evident that Aeschines quoted from memory: * 
ssi derives from some parallel source (possibly Hypereides, see 
note 76). 


These facts make it likely that the three poems were associated together 
before Aeschines used them in the Ktesiphon. His error, in fact, is trans- 
ferred back to an earlier moraliser: it is an orator’s tétoo. Error it is: ** 
nothing is gained by rearranging the poems as, ¢.g., Meyer and H. v. 
Gaertringen haye done, putting [T] first. Késelve: in [E] 1 is said with 
reference, not ta Menestheus, but to the victors of later battles. 

As for [T]: its place is, I think, the Poikile, where the Sack of Troy and 
Battle of Marathon ** were painted side by side (Paus. I. 15. 2-3). That 
[S] stood somewhere in the Agora is guaranteed by the parody ™ quoted 





1 CV. Solon, fr. §, line 4 (Diehl), uySlv dete: no monplace xparipév in [E] g- 
injury, o- for those whom they lead. 1 think we 4 See dhe first isusian of [FE], 


should emenl, *AGqvaleva watlerta, "The virtues of Menestheus were sulted: to a 
* The evidence in Glowta, TX. 100. See note 45 pitched bartle rather than a sicge- | 
mbes This waa imecribed on some berm ‘ypiuucoe 


“ His actor's training had no dowht givers him a dpyaiow, i.e. with three-syoke ngma, eto, It Sate 
fluent and inexact memory. Xadeoyerceav in [T] 3 not therefore be a tere quotation from comedy? 
is clearly ai attor’s extempormation: so is the com- 
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by Harpokration (5.0 ."Epyat, see p.. 89 above): it may quite well have 
stood on the combined three-Herm E weal asvon Doinasewell suggests," 
but equally well on some other monument.—I suggest (purely exempli 
gratia lor concreteness’ sake: many other hypotheses are possible) that in 
the book of inscriptional poems, from which the Moraliser quoted, the 
epigrams stood in this order— 


[R] ¥ ofS: yap ¥ fv Kunrpw 
[E) fv dpe xdxetvor 

[S]. fyeudvecot 6 probdyp 
[T] & mote tists wéanoo 


and that, for some reason unknown, the Moraliser started his three poems 
with [E] instead of [0]. The book will have contained the verse inscrip- 
tions of the Agora, proceeding (like Aeschines’ audience, TI. 186) from the 
Herm-Stoa to the Poikile, After [T] no doubt came other poems from the 
Poikile; ¢.g.: 
[U] "EAAtycov trpoperyolvtes "Atqvato: Mapatievi 
Xpvoopépay Mibwv totépecay Give wy 


IIT. 


Pausanias tells us that in Megara the heroes of the Persian War were 
actually durted in the Agora (I. 439. 9): and his statement is to some extent 
confirmed by a curious inscnption of the fourth or fifth century a.p. con- 
taining a copy of their * Simonidean epitaph * [Tod, Sef. Gk. Hist, Inser. 20, 
Sunonides fr. 96 Diehl]. The inscription, which is in a semi-cursive hand, 
is practically a “ manuscript,” and I therefore purge its itacisms, add rough 
breathings and subscript iotas, omit a redundant letter in line 2 of the poem, 
and supply or indicate the lacunas: 


THE WAR MONUMENT is THE MEGARIAN AGORA, 


LV] "EAAGai wor Meyapeuow eAeutepoy apap asbew 
lepevet Gaverroy poipay cbefapeta 
To! wev tor EuBowg kon Molt evée KoAkerto 
ayvao Apreyiior tofopopov tTepevor 
To. & ev oper Muxcdas tor &” eutrpogtey Eakapivos 
(To. ev - - —> 
Tol Ge kat ev ted Borarric oltives erAcy 
Xélpag ent’ avpctrour trmopayour levon 
aoTo 8° aun tose (Euvov» yepac oppakay cugie 
Nigencev eTropov AaoGoxw “vy ayopy 
*' [ soc. mo reason for dropping the lar couplet 
whether of [5] or ['T'], aa-von Dumnuszewski withes, 
On the other band, | find the first line of (8) wery 





different, possibly in the Basileios or Poskile. 
 Lecurg. Leokr. tog; Simonides, 48. Dhchhi H, +. 
Gacrringen, #fiit_ gr. Epigr. 1a. ‘Perhaps too, if (as 


difficult: what iz a8? | could andcraand, «.g., 
Hyves Ato ToS exo, a at) in 
scription of 449 dedicating the whole momunent to 
Kimen's tremor: but one cannot start rewriting 
the poems, TéS* may refer to something quite 


is possible) Polygnovwe siimed In Artic * Sack of 
“Troy “in the same way as his Delphian, we ray add 
Simones 112 Diehl (= Pau. X. 27. 4), ypeye 
Tehkvyrotes Games lune “Aya aogtivrod[vide modaudens 
“Tfoy dheedrrclkiy, 
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The third pentameter is missing. The poem is too good for that to have 
been the poet's intention: the readiest explanation is that this line began 
with the same letters as both its neighbours. It is less easy to see what 
battle is omitted; for Herodotos’ careful list gives no Megarians at Thermo- 
pvlai (VII. 202), and probably there were no battle casualties among the 
ten thousand at Tempe (VII. 173): otherwise one or both of these could 
well have filled the space. However, I let ro: 8e ——> stand, since there 
may have been skirmish casualties at Tempe, and itis just possible there may 
have been Megarians at Thermopylai; Herodotan only gives 3100 Pelopon- 
nesians, but epigram [A] (above) says 4ooo and may have counted Mega- 
rians. [Yet [ think Herodotos’ silence in VII. 202 a great difficulty: 
Megara is not really Peloponnese and epigram [A] may have counted 
Roeotians.| Boeckh’s supplement <vnov @onisowy efoAecavter Apr> is 
padding, of which this very spare poem has else not one word, except 
perhaps the epithets of Artemis in line 4: the reference to the disastrous 
cavalry battle in couplet 4 is strictly ad rem (Hdt. UX. 69).—In the last 
couplet earlier editors supply (Meyapno>: <€uvov» mends the metre 
and, I think, the sense too.” In the last line I write Aaobox 'v for earlier 
editors’ AcoBoxesy (the inscription omits all subscript totas and e¢lision 
marks, and does not separate the words), and this goes some way to meet 
Mr. Tod's just criticism of the couplet as inscribed. | 
We owe our copy to ‘ Helladios the high-priest, who says the epigram 
had perished with time (atroAcpevov te ypove) and he had it inscribed 
lemypagnver eromgey), not * re-inscribed.” It seems to me clear he copied 
it, not from the old inscription, but from a book. The copy is careless and 
misspelt, yet it found no difficulties in the presumably archaic spelling of the 
original: it must be taken from a transcription in Keine, Helladios adds 
TipcoBno erroui, and this too is clearly from a book: it is unlikely that 
Simonides signed his inscribed verses (though Ton of Samos did, Dittenb. 
Syl? 1153 and so perhaps did Hipparchos the tyrant, | Plat.| Hipparch. 
2o8h~o2qa, cf. IG, 1*, 837). The local antiquarics of Megara (we may 
suppose) knew and preserved those poems in the * Simonides ” collection 
which referred to their town: the ascription to Simonides has no more 
authority than the Anthology ascriptions—The first couplet (as so often) 
can stand alone and is in the great style: 1 do not feel sure we are therefore 
to regard the other couplets as a later addition: they are so spare in style, 
and so actual, and the memory of Plataia so vivid. ee 
The Megarians killed in that cavalry charge at Plataia were buried on 
the spot (Hdt. IX. $5; cf Thuc. 111. 58), not in the Meganan Agora. 
Were any buried in the Agora? Pausanias says so: Helladios, speaking of 
tiv ev tio Tlepoixig troAcues. onrofiavovrooy Kal evTouia KETHEVOoy fipawv, does 
fo more than repeat the same * Megarian antiquaries’ ’ tradition. But the 
jem nowhere says xeye8e (which stood on even the Isthmian cenotaph, 
lut.. De malig. Herod. 870/): nedum-rgSe weiieba: was it not rather a cenotaph, 








7 Agta (ms regularly, 5-5 ie Pindar} nua the Combetk wi turer cmntional fitures, L —_ ace all 
heroce’ frllaw-titicms; Mayaeno i rodundant and  Moearians tegetliee': ef.,¢.g- Pind. Myah. DX. 93 [Oh 
tluimy, Zusov, besitos lis obvienis firmness, has io this VII o0—9, Mri. XT, §2—il. 
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robs Evvov yepac, like that of the companions of Dorieus at Sparta (Paus. 


ITI. 16. 4; see Lobel, ClQu, XX1, 1 927, p. 40, whose correction *Av@nvéwav 


lor "A€nvaieyv I consider unnecessa 
It was treated asia Heroon: 


of Maran 


| Helladios says peypis ep" dpeov #) troAls Taupo 
everyigev. We may perhaps compare Pausanias IT] 
and Alpheios, the two bravest S 


. 12, 9, on the Hieron 
artans at Thermopylai (ef 


Hdt. VII. 227): wasit here that the names of all were recorded (Hat. VOU. 


224)? 


It would be useful to determine the exact nature of these monu ments, 
with which the Athenian Ferm-Stoa perhaps consciously competed. 


IV. A HELLENISTIC MONUMENT OF THE EURYMEDON. 


The third-century “"" poems found on a statue base at Samos, celebrat- 

ing the achievements of Maiandrios in the Eurymedon sea-batile, were 
ublished by Klaffenbach in AAS, 51 (1926), 26 sqq.; the supplements by 

Vilamowaitz served admirably to indicate the general purport of the two 
poems mscribed. Perhaps no more is required, for the gaps are so large 


that no supplement can pretend to restore the actual words, 
presume to offer some alternative up 
1 


igraphic problem involved: for 
that the 


li I yet 


plements, it is because of a technical 
ler von Gaertringen has suggested 
ems were inscribed as prose, like the poems of Wilhelmina 

(AM. 51 [1926], 155). This, though inevitable with Wilamowitz’ su 


Stitch 
ple- 


ments, has rightly been treated as in fact impossible, by Buschor (Philologus, 


N.F. go [1931], 424 sqq.).—Buschor’s excellent photo 


aph (which I 


reproduce by the courtesy of the Editors of Philologus, Fig 2%) shows 


4 


clearly that the first quatrain was inscribed in rasura, presumably Jater than 
the second quatrain, and as a separate poem. Buschor reports, moreover, 
that the top face of the stone has the remains of an early Gik-centuty list of 
names in two columns (I reproduce Buschor’s photograph with the same 


acknowledgment, Fig. 4): which may well be a conteniporaty list of the 
el 


Sanvans who fell? in the battle. 


He infers that the F 


lenistic Maian- 


drios-monument is a re-shaping of a monument (of some sort) contemporary 


with the battle. 


Further minor difficulties in Wilamowitz’ supplements are— 


(1) The last word in verse 2. 


KAuTHy 1s impossible, since poyqy (in 


the phrase esrngavro wayny) cannot carry an epithet: Wilamowitz has 
therefore later substituted wots, which (though abundantly true) isnot 


very good, 





* Kloffenbach dates (he writing (by comparison 
with) the Samim Hermite ineipim, Al, 24 [rqral, 
21) in abieteson.c, The pocorn ure sitiple, quan 
Totof the KRallimachoa or Anyte-Minaalkas tradition 
P iruagine hits ane provinehal 

©" For the blocks of fies. 2 and 4 ihe editors are 
bidebted ta the Dieterich sche Verlagsorhhandling, 
Leipzig: 
j:.4.—VolL Lil. 


I think we want a participle” 
(2) Maiandrios’ exploits were in the sea-battle, which was prob- 


Ow The Tit con Hardly have bees lone enough bo 
rentain all who fowght—f note that among the 


patonyme genitive ln the linet eolimm EMOKPITO 


camot he Ajnpoxprre, since the Hix sued for a: 
raihicr, Av? jtsoegpertn 

™ Gonervably we chould reviewe, 4, pry eolin— 
cep orrom vara] r) 


H 


Mndev cuppex[idac], 1 have inferred 1 
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ably? the less important half of the whole affair: should we mifer 
he was killed before the landing? If so, it must be mentioned.*"* 


1 have had one more determining apis since the ships are called 
at the poet regarded the sea-fight 


as a victory over Phoenicians. 


ee —— a wg 


. — 7" oe ms 4 ¥, iP ae ‘' 
Bol ne . i 
$i i <« | meet: eve 1 





Fic. uv —-INecmine fade Po Saar 





[Mmcinrn BASE PROM Sain 


Fie. Sa- 


LW") 
[ TActorter KaR Agcuptoic | 
loxAnpa Trader Tupicio |Motavopiog evr etn KOAGOL EOTTCavTO poyny Eve 
pebfovT Tropcv 
q-4. ev qony nperpey apwtlevoor yep 
ote! orev 


EXELVT] WaVPaXINl WovTav KAcwo EGET 











To fudge by the Ate epitaph | IM} 3 3 rupral, waned a. list of fallen (mote dot, nipra), Masancdrios’ 
wget st an} Gerrspey bri mSy), and the ame my have been ameng them Did o man- 
ciniue fof Maiandrice ?) surroount the oral mown 


cabyuery Ta, 
Cf. Micyer, : 
ment (cf. Hot. VIEL 124, ened the Vale on Abvetera) ? 


wrount in Plumrch Aine, XID 2 
Fowl: [1,0 oj. ond see note 05 above, 
‘tf the orginal hilb-century: tanumenl con 
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[X*] | 
- OTD yo shev Mata |ipiog cov ag exaome econo Tpupyey exe yelp 8 
sn fT | 
7-8, too be ee THAeKAS |irrao wireGebare trovroc kpyponicao MryGev ovppey [ico 
reAcryet 


It will be seen how much T have taken from Wilamowitz, for the second 
uatrain, especially: oxre for SoBexa in line 5 was already suggested by 
uschor. I add a few notes, and put the poems out in literary form :— 


Line 1. Asovpioi: cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal, VII, 417, &v 
‘Agcupions vaioutvy TaSdpoic. For oxknpa ef. Kallimachos in Anth. 
Pat. UX. 566: the winner says ved, the loser CKANpS Ta yryvoperc, i 

Line 3. Cf. Aeschytus fir. 9, lines 5-6, yuvt 62a yryfeioa traphivou 
oeBac fuenpa: then efer in line 4 (as in Séodoy xapv: ch Plato Laws 
S20E ‘toto Geutvous = mortgagees) will carry on the gute. 

Lines 3~4. If Maiandrios was not killed, we might perhaps supply 
Tmopev | €v tract gneroo: cf, JG, I: 655 (=H. v. Gaertringen, Hist. 
gr, Epigr. 25), [wa]ot MavalAco ayeror|. Yet I think the yap clause 
presupposes his death. 

Line 4. KAgwo (for Aco) secms clear from the paotoprs hh. 

Line 5. «he means, of course, destroyed, not caplured: here’as in 
[LR] 2. Cf fAgvac, Aesch. Ag. 689. 

Line 6. See the Note on Akrateria. 

Line 8. Wilamowitz’ youotia is attractive, and I have doubted if 
TeAcya Was applicable to a battle so close off shore. But cf, [CG] 2, of 
the sea off Artemision. 


[W?] |oxAnpé mately Tupiow] Matavpiog, ett” ari Kaha 
esTHGavTO udy ny Evpupéblovti, trdawv| 
fev sexy fuenper dpiot jeurac yap écivy 
verupoxiy Tevroov, KAgcoo- ier" afd otov. | 


[A] [dere vijac Zev Maidy]Bpi0c, vy ag” fede 
Goris trpduvev Eye yelp 8" UrroSe€[ auévn’ | 

[reo GE Pablo tHAgKAs ire trreBéfero TrévTOo 
Kpupesions, MiyScv supper] iSac, trekcyet, | 


NOTE ON Akrotena. 


T asked Prof, Beazley about bie 6, which | could pot wae, ancl the same 
time about the oxpotipia mentioned in a series of inscriptions which catalogue the separate 
xurta of the Goli! Nikai at Athens (1G. P, 368, line 20; 369, lines 1,5, 12, 14; IT. L502 
tcf. Ferguson, Treauers, p. g2, Dinsmoor, AJA. XXXVI, p. 151), and several fourth- 
century Praditiones, of which the two most somaplene were recently discovered built into ihe 
west end of the Parthenon, and published by N. Kyparissis in Aett. XT, 1927/8, pp. 123- 
(34). The solution which follows | owe almost !™ entirely to him, though I do not make 
tim responsible. I-state the solution in dogmatic form, Wut of course only intend it as a 
suv vestion. 








* T think Mr. Blakeway first exgested io methat my atrention to the otroime of Artemm mm Flut. 
‘ike's adromria were apilate; Mr. Lobel called  Dhoblon, XX VII. 
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4. The Abvoteria of the Nikai are the stern ornaments (494073). Ok esuemsiy ships, kept 
by the victor as trophies. Such @plilasta were dedicated as spoils, along with captured 
aris, by the Athenians at Delphi (” od, Sel. Gk Hist. dnser 18 = Dittenb. Syl," ag: Possibly 
for Salamis, bout Ah conan a coceetale Vy —oitevenot swede Tey Bee Balter 
k]or toxporepta haces rev qroke[ ute]: hae Vi brother Kynegeiros was killed wh 
cing uch an, an aphlasfon at Marathon (Hat: VL. Ha). Lysander took many to Sparta 
Hellesponti ine caopalies Phat Me XNRUL SE thes poils are ihn Solna ere 

ine i spoilssen! to were 

verted into ‘a statuc ta cubits high having | in his hand the akroterion of a ship * 
(Hat, VIEL, sat), Several early classical paintings of about $04 460 show deities 
carrying such epidada: (i) Poseidon on a columm-crater by the Pan Painter now in 
Bari (No. 4 in Beazley’s Der Pan-Maler, who there cites the other paintings): (ii) Athena !% 

















fm, ¢—Frow is NOtan amrrota, E290, m Tur Barr) Muses. 


on a Nolan amphora by the Nikon Painter now in Londen (Newt in Beagley’s Au.T',), 
who frre ars to be chasing a girl (it is:not likely: tha, that ihe two figures have no relation to 
each other), whom we may imagine to be * Asia (ck epigram [R}-3); (iit) a female figure 
Roleting haw SR phiasta, one in cach hand, on a fragment of a clay miniature yotiveshueld 
from the otis nen and Langloty, Akvop. Vasen, ii Pl, 84, 072): and [iv] on an 

Alropais eeyy gment) of the same period and in a somewhat similar style (Au 
renee » dis Pl 4 Hj | si). a ST Egare Ship mals} holds an iaphileiton, a figure {probal y 
female) reaches bins & wreath: Tens seas ure an i pion ending A$: possibly 
Athens erowning [Atjac (ef, Hdt. VIIT ae one of ran indeed is Nike; but Nike 


LO! Prihly moe Aeginntan bathe) probly ever 1 Fig, 4, ler which Prof. Bearley has given me bibs 
the Boripos where some Chalkidinn ships may have oat ‘Photograph im CPA. Londen, HL Ic: M4. 
been captured, Could) row metajwole omfte to §a,2 
Fercam * 
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appears in two paintings of this period with the aphlatton, viz, [v) a wit of another 
predic as the Painter ef the Paris Gigantomachy, nove in Berlin (No. 57 in Beazley’s 
RWelens: 
| Nike with aphlaston occurs also later: a flying Nike with aphiasion on a gem of ¢..g00 
(BM. Cat Ft.) 515 = each iat AG, Pl. 9,93); and ona number of late Panathenaic 
amphoras the figure of Nike with aphiuttan replaces the cock on the top of the pillar: ¢.¢, 
London, B 607, 608, 609 (CVA, London, If. HE Pt..3,.1 and 2, Pl..4,2), Louvre, MN 705 
(CVA. Louvre, 111. Hy. Pl. 6, 4-7, 11). The London vases are of 43615 and 933/2, that 
is from the period when Lykourgos was making new Gold Nikai: the Paris vase ls af 3214/0. 
It is thus very probable that the atrotérien which formed part of a gold Nike was an 
apilasion 9 Carried in her hand. Against this must be set the opinion of a scholiast on 
Demosthenes. Demosthenes, XXIV. 121, says his client's enemies shall perish, Gowep ol 
TSH Gxpompra hs Mikns Tepmcwenrres dorekovy’ civol tp’ ottéiw; and the scholiast says, 
cxperripia Alye olovel ta Trispa* obras yap ‘yptperan 4 Niky. “The plural may seem to favour 
him, and the fact that the two Nikai of JG. [*. 468 appear to have afk poles rere ee 
between them (though this is, of course, mostly ssppleienh. On the other hand, no other 
gold Nike seems to have more than one akroterion: and the one fifth-century Nike which 
survived the melti i [which ie detailed in JG. 1%. 369, lines g-19 (ane i haeats foe pre- 
sumably was one of the two in JG. T*. 368), and again in Ahr. 1927/8, "Api§. 1 (opposite 
p. 126), lines 27-41, and Keer (opposite p. 128), lines 6-2r] certainly has only one 
akvolérion.'—] think the scholiast was merely guessing, and that he has guessed wrong,!"* 
The Athenians once received an oracle from Donons commanding them ta éxpoothpro 
ais ‘Aprijibes qukcooww (Plut, Photo, AXVILL 2), and the subsequent occupation by: 
Antipater of * the headlands of Mounychia' (ibid, NX VIL 9, MAWITL. 1) was-taken to. 
be the danger against which they had been warned. But, like all riddling oracles, there 
was presumably some obvious way of complying with it; if they had not protected the 
‘ headlands,” they presumably had nronecied some other ghroteria: what?) Not wings, 
certainly: ‘nor, T imayine, an aphdaston in ber hand; but the goddess of Mounychia may 
well have had real apAfasta, brought home as crophies (Mut. alk. AACA, Diod. AVIIT. 75}, 
dedicated in her temple. : 


2. Maiandrios (that is, his same) had one: aphlasion in his (right?) hand;? and 
on his shield an epicemon composed of eight aphlasia, arranged like the legs of a triskeles. 
The echo of wrote€[ayen] in imbefno of the next line cannot be accidental: his hand 
received the aphfasta, the sca received all the rest. Note that the aphlaston-bearing dcitics 
are Spray of the Persian Wars period: Herodatos’ aph/aston- bearing statue is of 480, 

If this charge was placed on his shield because of his deeds in this batie, it does not 
at all follow that he survived it. Rather the contrary: his monument or his son could 
receive the blazon withoot hubris, if that was expiated already by his own death, 


V. THE DELPHIC CHARIOTEER. 


I take this occasion to justify, and in one point to correct, the account 
of the Polyzalos inscription which | gave m Mr. Bowra’s and my translation 
of Pindar’s Pythian Odes (Nonesuch Press, 1928), p. 161. 

Prof, Beazley also tella me of a-goddes with ticre should be 8 comma between oxpurmpror and 
apiiagtiin ot a weak-Bryga lekythos in New York, ometos; they are separate item, the latter ia the 
compuilil istrect. yperoe howto of £601 gay, line ta. =Thia gpeoior 

19 “Arent prov canalie beuied of aahip's bed, ait] = homethes J imiagine inclinled the wing, 
these broke be uted as trophies, Heli. TIL 49. 1 The plural might be used of the ornament of a 
(Such * prows like boars heads’ can be seen, ¢.g.,in single term, Herodotos speaks of Sghcors wey (VI. 
Probl, Mal. end Jacko, Now 291, 245, 259) In-ggt  f14). . 
and 3959 als good mpAluda.| But the wbroteria ut He ns, «o far, like the aintur of Hdy. VIII, 
carried in the hand are alwaye etem-ornarents tat. — There is eme awkwardness in expreniin, if the 
[CE Gxperrtgae apo, Afyme. Hom XXXII to] ghild hd eight apffane and the hand onty one; 

! Thom thatin “Ape, 1, lime 99, and "Apr. aline rg, ue 0 think this mut be meant, 
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The inscription stands on the base of the bronze Charioteer of Delphi. 
The importance of an exact date for this most famous of early classical 
statues makes it worth while to press the matter: especially since Pomtow 
in Sylloge* docs not mention the fact of the earlier inscription, and Hiller 
von Gaertringen in Hist. gr. Epigr. 44 declines to discuss it, and a wholly 
impossible restoration is quoted in SEG. LIL. 306. | | 
The extant inscription is inscribed, roughly stoichedon, as follows: 
oAuUzGACCHaVE 6B nx 
oveecfevovuparor 
The top line is more regularly spaced, and in rather larger letters, than the 
second ; in the top line the N is vertical, the ¥ like a Roman Y (but slightly 
curved), the O is made without a centre-mark: the E is not complete, bur 
it is probable it had three horizontals, not four. In the second line, the N 
slopes forward, the Y is like a Roman V, the O has a centre-mark,!@* the 
ae four horizontals. Also, H = n in the top line, O = a in the bottom 


. 
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‘Fro. §.— THe isscmirrion oF. 


The surface of the top line has, however, been specially treated, and 
there are still perfectly visible the traces of an earlier line which has been 
erased, The surface treatment extends exactly to the foot of the later letters 
and about } inch below the foot of the earlier letters, which stood that much 
higher: i.e, the letters were erased with the smallest possible margin of 
surface treatment, and this is one indication that the bottom line already 
stood there, and the eraser was at pains not to disturb it. Other indications 
are the more irregular spacing of line 2, and (what is decisive) the differences 
of script noted above between the later line 1, and line 2.115 

The restoration of the extant lines is our first problem. The line 
endings are certain: the line beginnings cannot be certain, yet it is at 
least very probable “* that we may restore approximately: 


[~ — = = = — —fodugaAoo p avednifev] 
[uioe Acivopeveos tlov af evovup ArroA[Aou] 


This shows little in the photograph. iis iun- has a foup-horicoutal Er we mat expect its =ripe be 
Mittakable ay the stone or in a pqueenr. be identical with that of fine 2. 

mw The Exet that the for live tis imerihed mare 48 OF, etme, note gf, “Ayhaopirres wlée: and in 
o tery wtoichedon with fine 2, misled: me (jn Pythian H.v. Gaertringen's Ffict. gr. Epcer, No. 4o, Cuepppdrou 
Odes) ineo thinking they were ineribed together: ith, vtec; 98, woes Anvopewoo; 97, Hiapoy a dnes- 
however, amply clear that line 2 Is original, and tbe yereso: 94, lines 5, G; 8, fine |) 4, line bs 4, lines 
later Hine thos been adapted toit,. The earlier tine 1 3 i> 
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Tt is not certain whether we should restore strictly stoichedon: nor, supposing 
we should, how [h)u(tjoo Asivopev(eloe (+)ov should be spelt. I suggest: 
v ikacag(h)imrotgi tloAvecioc ete. 

(h)vecGe1 vy opeveca to ete, 

_ This then is how the inscription probably looked throughout most of Its 
life. Bur the onginal inscription naturally piques our curiosity more. 
By the courtesy of the German Archeological Institute at Athens, I 
reproduce (Fig. 5) Keramopoullos’ photograph from A.M, 34, pp. 34-43 
which has (as he explains) been touched up, so as to make the older 
inscription more visible, and therefore needs to be controlled. 1 cannot 
indeed read all the alleged levers on my squeeze, nor could I verify 
them all in the short time T spent onit at Delphi, Yet many I did: 
and the curious Geloan gamma (like a Roman C) is perfectly visible both on 
stone and squeeze (almost coinciding with the first OQ of TleAugeAos): 
and this disposes tor ever of all suggestions of Arkesilas, Anaxilas, ete. 

The restoration of this line is now defined within narrow limits: for 
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Polyzalos’ name must come in the early part of the line: I suggest [uyepe 
ToAuzates u (h)o] Peano avedexe Favacoiov]. The two inscriptions will 
read, then: 


(Y] [pvoun TloAvgatoo u oo] Pekao ovefexe Foavaoo/ov| 
| [woo  Aetvousveoo tlov ce— evoywn Arrod|Aov| 
Me P ipenves pave, that keeps In Gela royal state 
Son of Deinomenes + whom Thou, Apollo, make more great. 


[Z] [owasas tro TMTloAugakoo pp avelnx|ev] 
[uo Asivopeveos lov ctf evovuy AoAlAov] 
Me Polyzalos, victor with His team, did dedicate 
Son of Deinomenes: wham Thou, Apollo, make mare great. 


Polyzalos, then, won a chariot-race at Delphi whilst he was * King of 
Gela,’ The race was won in 4go by Xenokrates, in. 486 by Megakles: so that 
there is no question {as Keramopoullos suggests) of Gelon having won it 
whilst King of Gela: "7 yet this is the basis of the restoration printed by 


inate 0 eee Eee eee eee 
Tf need hordly perbape discus here Parcti's King of Gels, Though seeeptedd by Hackiorth in the 
strange heresy that Gelan way urver (Or Nardly ever) Ca0Z, it & linpessible to reconcile it with Heredotos! 
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CLASSICAL EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS 


_ Since Hieron won the race in 470, 
and Polyzalos was dead “* before 466, it 


must be either 478 or 474. Be- 


tween these two dates we cannot decide with certainty: but I have shown 
reason in Appendix IT to the Pythian Odes (pp. 162-3) to think that Polyzalos 
cannot have enjoyed or claimed the title * King of Gela' as late as 474/3: 


m 478/97 (at the very begir 


y beginning of Hieron’s reign), as husband of Gelon’s 
widow, stepfather of his child, and son-in-law of Theron, he well may have. 


The coalition of Theron and Polyzalos against 


Hieron will then come in 


476, and (by the terms of the settlement then reached) Polyzalos renounced 


the tile," 


It is likely then that the Chartoteer was dedicated in 477 nic. fora victory 
gained in the autumn of 478: its inscription was modified after the con- 


vention hetween Theron and Hieron 


than Hieron) might indeed take wre 


brother, styling himself the King of 





account of Hippokratey’ reign. ‘Thi, king »pent his 
reign creating the Geloan Expire (Hdt. VII. 154): 
a0 that hin appearance before Zankle os (is quectain 
Tat come jowsrds the end, and yot oot much later 
thant dhe Battle of Lede — yer E would like to express 
once more the debt | owe to Pareti's Sto sicelion aul 
ifilmt, @orich and atimulining book 

Almost torminly, singe otherwise he would have 
succeeded wa Hicron’s throne In any case, the tone 


in 476. Hieron (ora man less jealous 
tion to the former verses; in which his 
ela, prayed Apollo for increase, 


H.-T. Wape-Gery, 





of the inscription and wtyle of the ptatue alike put 466 
(or Tater) out of the question. 

This tecoetraction is given in inefuller context 
in my Appendix 11 (pp. ting, af p. ty) to the 
Pytian Odes of Pinder. Th is mruch tok scholars 1 
look at beck whose edition was limited and where 
there is ho documentation. I hope some day to 
remedy thes things, bur this is not the place. 


= = 
== = 
a. rue ™ is 





Fie. 1.—ExTraice OF THE forue: 


FRESCOES AT GALATA, CYPRUS 
[PLATES Vit, Vit, 1X] 


Cyprus has in many ages been famed for artistic achievement of many 
kinds, but the excellence of its mural painting from the twellth to the 
sixteenth century is only now being recognised. The Asinou frescoes, 
probably the most remarkable of all, have recently been described, 
and elsewhere in the island are many others deserving attention not merely 
as documents but as monuments of art. Among them are the paintings 
here reproduced, about seven-eighths of the collection in the Theotokos 
church near Galata. When visiting it in October 1932 I was unable 
fully to note all its decoration and other features, but the present incom- 
plete account may perhaps encourage experts to study these well-preserved 
examples of work in the Byzantine tradition executed by Greek artists 
during the period of Venetian rule (148q-1570). The church (Fig. 1) 
stands isolated in a grove of trees beside a mouritain brook on the left of 
the main road leading to Galata about half a mile below that village. 
No houses or farm buildings are near it, but about cighty yards away is 
a similar and larger church (Hagia Paraskeuc) erected m 1402. 

The fabric, of rough unhewn stone and sun-dried brick roofed with 
tiles, is of the barn-like type common in the Troddos district; its plan is 
a parallelogram about 25 ft. long by 1o wide with rounded apse at the 
East end? The walls are about 9 ft. high; the only openings besides a 


‘ In@ paper by Archdeactm Harekd Buxinn real ! The play of Gs. [efflery (Mut, Mounds of Cyprar, 
Lot year before the Society of Antiquarics of London. op. ety) shows fu ihe & wal] a window of which no 
Afaller description appearin the curreat voli, trace is wow visible, 
af Archuapednpi a. 
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narrow window in the apse are the two doors, one on the North side, one 
on the West. The entire inner surface of the walls is decorated, the names 
of denor and painter being recorded in the fresco over the North door 
(Fig. 2 and Pl. VII). This shows Christ enthraned, with an open bok 
on the left knee and blessing with the mght hand, between the Virgin and 
the Baptist, both standing. Below kneel the grey-bearded donor, his wile, 
infant son and three daughters; he holds a model of the church (incor- 
rectly drawn as having a door in the 5. wall) and from his nght middle 
finger hangs the key; the wife holds a rosary, the eldest daughter an open 
book. In front of the donor ts.a shield, apparently with his arms impaling 
those of his wife and berween this and Christ’s footstool the following 
inscription is painted, with many ligatures and abbreviations, in black on 
a white ground ; 


(cross }dvnkoSoprite: 6 mévtclrerrtos vods tis 
frepery las G(eoTS Kou xal deimapSivov Maplas 
Sia anvopoptis k- €6650u picip Etepavoy (Zayapia) K- tis ot 
uBvou atrod Aourizas, K- paxaploore atrous duty K- avn- 

3) oropiai Sia co6ou tod pices MoAo Zayapia Kal THs omBuoU 
auTo) MayteAévas kal 703(v) téxvo(v) airou, (eetyecte atrrous Si- 
& Tov K(upio)v. EreAnd8(n) 4 at(@v) goypapla els (Tas) 13 

A(exepBpi jou Iv1(«ticaves) 1¢', .aqia’ X( prot od. 





Below, near the shield, in black on a red ground: 


yelp Zupecsy 
"AEéivern. 


* There was erected the sacred church of the most holy God-bearing 
and evyer-virgin Mary by contribution and at cost of Messer Stefano 
Zacharia and of his wife Luisa, and pray ye for their happiness, amen; 
and it was painted at cost of Messer Polo Zacharia and of his wife 
Maddelena and of their children, bless ye them by the Lord. 

‘Their portrait was completed on the 17th December, indiction 15, 
1411 of Christ.’ 

* Hand of Symeon son of Axentes (= Auxentios).~ 

Since children are mentioned in the case of Paul Zacharia and not in 
that of Stephen,’ the family here depicted must be Paul's. On completing 
the interior of the church built by Steephen—who may have been his father 
or brother—Paul evidently had himself painted as donor of the finished 
building, The dating and signing of this dedication-scene presumably 
apply to it only; this panel is by the master Symeon, whereas the other 
scenes were probably in part executed by his pupils or assistants. The 
benefactors were probably kinsmen of the Venetian Nicholas Zacharia, 


* The btagen seems to be ms follows: desire, mules, ‘The verb poxapigers mplic that Stephen and 
4 pailm-tree (7) areent: emai, bemly ol seven argent =| bbs wile were dead. 
and dure, & lion ramparil gules. 
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who is mentioned by Machairas In connexion with (he assassination in 
1975 of the Prince of Antioch.® 


On the North wall are represented the following subjects (Fig. 3 and 
P). VII), arranged in two tiers and separated by strips of red with white 
borders (inscriptions given within brackets) : 

Upper tier, beginning at W. end: 


rs 


a loka tT Fria beer 


| | ok we ' fs Wy yee reg 
= alae J 


| : “fe 

bed ee oy ee 
. i ty 

ren pe ae te 
— = ini FE 


mr | 4 Fi a, 
Y 4 4 8 


, » FF 





Fic. 2.—[NscRIDED FREIOO OVER THE NCHITH. Doe, 
(1) The Mocking (& 4oreypds). Chirist, with crown of thorns and 
reed sceptre, mocked by youths clad in white and kneeling. 
(2) The Scourging (4 paotiywous). Christ, bound to a pillar and 
shedding drops of blood, beaten by two men with scourges of knotted rope, 
(3) The Mourning (6 &mrapios Gpijves). In front of the Cross, 
against which leans a ladder, Christ lying on a black-draped bier covered 


with a sheet: behind it Joseph, John, the Virgin and the three 
Maries, 














2-1. Machairas, Chronicle (eds Ra. ML Dewhing, 1992); $545 ane the note mm i, p. (go. 
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\4) The Resurrection (4 X{picre)G dvéctacis), Christ stepping up 
out of the tomb; in front, two soldiers crouching. 

(5) The descent into Hades (4 xeréBaois), Christ bending forward 
to greet Adam, who kneels with Eve behind. 

(6) The prayer of Joachim () tpocevy! tod Eloaylp). Joachim seated 
in a grove; in front of him, two shepherds standing; above them a winged 
angel, seen only above the waist, with mght arm outstretched towards 
Joachim. | 

(7) The meeting of Joachim and Anna (é demecuds Etoayin ce “Avuns). 
Within a porch, above two steps, Joachim embracing Anna. 

(8) Dedication and inscription; see above. 

(g) Presentation of the Virgin. In background, the Holv of Holtes, 
marked t& Gia tév dyiov, On a platform before the temple gate, the 
high-priest greeting the Virgin; behind her, Anna and Joachim. 


Lower tier, beginning at W. end (Fig. 3) : | 

(10) St. George (4 &ytos Teapyies), with stirrups and spurs on a 
white horse, spearing the prostrate dragon. Above, a hand, extended in 
blessing from the radiated sezment of a rainbow, marked yelp X(picota)d. 

(11) Saints Constantine and Helen, both crowned. 

(Wooden seats cut off the view below.) | 

(12) Samt Michael the archangel, with a long wand tn his right 
hand, standing, 

(3) The death of the Virgin (4 xoimons tis leoTd)Kou), The Virgin 
lying on a bed, with mourners to right and left. Behind, under a canopy 
with angels, Christ bearing her soul figured as a swaddled mfant. 


On the South wall are these scenes (Pl. VITI): 
Upper tier, beginning at E. end: 
(t4) The Presentation in the Temple (4 twemavt)). 
(15) The Baptism [4 Bdrrtois). At the base, a small figure personi- 
fying the river Jordan, and in the water many fishes. 
}36 ) The raising of Lazarus (f Eyspots ro Acgépou). 
17) The triumphal Entry (4 Baiopdpes). 
hos The Transfiguration (4 perapdpqewoats). 
1g) The Last Supper (6 wvotixes Seitrvos). 


Lower tier, beginning at E. end: 

(20) St, Antony (6 Gytos “Avrooyios). 

21) St. Sabas (6 &yi05 Fafa). 

i3" St. Theotosios (6 &yios Geabécios 6 kuvoPidpyis). 
23) St. Bichrianos (6 é&yio¢ Bryprnavds). 

(24,) St. Sozomenns (6 d&yi0s Zoxzdpeves). 

(25) St. Barbara. (f ayia BapBapa). 

(26) A woman saint; mame not noted. 


On the West wall (Pl. EX) are these scenes: 
In the pediment a triangular space with three subjects (27-29): the 
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Bearing of the Cross, the Crucifixion and one other not noted; below, a 
beam with meh carving. 


Upper ter, beginning at 5S; end - 





Fi. 4.—Weat EXD OF XURTH WALL 


a0) ‘The. ‘Washing of the feet (6 virmip). One of the disciples 
rests his tight foot on a raised basin, 
(31) The Agony in the garden (f mpocevyf). The figure of Christ 
is represented in three different attitudes. 
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(g2) The Betrayal (4 wpotooia). At the base, Peter with a sword 


above the prostrate Malchus, 
sa (39) " thrist before Annas and Caiaphas (vppootey tév dpyrepécoy “Avuc 
k- Koicipe 
(4) Christ before Pilate can Tou TMhAdrov). 
(35) The denial of Peter (1 4 peers tow TMéreov}. On the wall a white 
cock crowing. Behind it the head of Peter twice represented. 


Over the West door is painted (36) Christ's head, with inscription 
TO lepov Kepepccov.” 


Lower tier, beginning at S. end: 

ds 137) St. Athanasia (3 &yic "A@ovagia). Her hands are crossed above 
ec wais 

(38) St. Andronikos (6 &yio5 "AvSpdvixos}. A small cross is in his right 
hand, his left is raised. 

(39) St. Paraskeue (4 éyla Mapackeu 
the figure of Christ. 

(40) St. Marina A &yia Mapiva). Her left hand holds a small cross 
which she touches with the right.* 

W. H,. Buckter. 





). She holds an ikon representing 


® The KRerchief (75 lapdv poSaiice), when buried "The photogrmphi of the freanoe = ly the 
beside thin Tile (74 Node eepduscy), wae believed to brothers Mangoian of Nicosia, | 
have imparted! te it an impress of the fice of Chrixt, 





NOTES 


The Massacres of Chios.—To the review 
in the last number of this Journal of Mr. Pulp 
Argenti's The Moasiacres of Chios, deserihel in 
conemfurary diplomatic yepots | would like to 
add a note on a litthe book published at Chios 
in 1gar by Mr. Stylianos G, Bios, a professor 
mm the gymnasium of Chins. This book is 
called ‘Ho spoyh tq Xlow ofp th croue To Munesi 
weet, Free Eryytot wepl ris ogoytit. lrrocesl enpei 
ow, eat woruera drapepoueva afy The epayhy, and 
the tithe very exactly describes the contenta. In 
the first part we have i ninety-five: pages 
forty-three storics of personal experiences of 
the massacre, Some few of these stones and 
anecdotes tiuat have been written dow1 sme 
time before the book waa published, Lecouse 
they are taken down from the mouths of very 
old people, who were children at the tome and 
in one way or another eseaped with (heir lives 
The majority of the stories, however, ure at 
ecoond hand, but at good accond hand; that 
i tosay, they.are the words of people who hid 
themectyes heard of the events from actual cyt 
witnesses. In the second part of the book full 
details are given of the ages and names of those 
who told the stories; and for those who were 
not themselves eye-witneses the names of phir 
informants, The third part contains o few 
pocms and some popular ballads about the 
massacre. All the stories are written cout in 
dialect, with explanation of the harder words. 

The garrators stick closely to the details of 
their own experiepces and make no attempt to 
give any general account of the disaster; the 
reader hes ne feelimg that the tales have been 
in any way Written up, “The vomen’s stories 
eepecially give this impression of genumencss. 
The most that can be objected to any of them 
ie that by constant retelling the sored have 
acquired a. certain form aml completeness 
‘They have, in fact, gone through tiuch the same 
shaping process as that }o which the Sagas of 
Iceland were subjected in the period before 
they were finally written down. But in Chics 
thi interval wae not, ad in Toeland, cloe on 
two centuries, bat carher less than one. Wo 
are present, so to-cay, ai the formation of 
local tradition of a real event. 


Not only for the vividness of the storves and 


their positive merit, lut aa historical evidence 
for what a Tyrkish massacre on a large wale 
really wad, this littl book <leserves ta le care- 
fully considered. KK, Af. Dawkins. 


Letier-writing in vetse.—In a review of 
Mr. M. G. Mikhailicia-Nowarna’ Asoypeget 
Tinie Koordfov, published in Vol. LII 
f1q32) of whis Fournal, p 995, EP noticed as re 
matkable and interesting his statement that 
people in that daland. when writing Lo their 
Friends and relations abroad, will often compose 
the lever, cither entirely or atall evenm for the 
most part, in parnedie, thiwe distiche which, 
hulf improvised and half (riditional, are sung 
at most of the greater occaxions of village fife 
in the Greek islands, “That ws to say, they avoid 
pres competition. Such a letter can harlly 
contain much wews in our sense of the word : 
it serves, however, to transmit the feelings of 
the writer in the opty form in which be or she 
hot learned to express them. Of theae letters 
the author gives a couple of recent examples, 
The point has a certain interest, because it has 
been remarked that the noost primitive literary 
composition 4 apt to be in verve, and that 
prose is ari art coming later. 1 waa a 
of this to my friend Mr, John Mavrogordato, 
and he told me thar Mrs. J, E..Flecker had tad 
a Greek servant whe weete, er rather dictated, 
her letters In this way in verse. 7 horrow an 
account of the gol froma fetter which Mes. 
Flecker has very kindly pot at my disposition. 
The girl Eycedpe; (Eluabeth) waa from sate 
mouriainows part of Crete, She was about 
twonty-erght years eld when she was.in. 1910 
in the gervier of Mrs. Flecker’s mother in Paris, 
She was in every way 4 very primitive character, 
thonigh she had dome to Paris, where ber brother 
was a tailor, to work as a servant because she 
woe tired of wy Aavpo Tew tpopatan, holing. cate 
ef the oheep! Mra. Flecker continues: “1 onily 
remember ane letter dictated to me and jt was 


' Aéteo ie nota born of Aertpalct, bot «@ formed 
trom Aerpeow, for which woe ; Mie. mead ies 
"Chines, I, op. 7b. The word, Sire. Flecher re. 
ork, if now becoming fare. 


rit 
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all composed of Migs, of which ahe acemed 
wo knew @ very considerable number, though 
they were not, T believe, our of the ordinary, 
or atleast | dom't seem te have been struck by 
anv new note. LT remember she began with the 
knivwn ‘verse 


“Acnpo would, palipa toyed, mod Gikacee wepeiri, 


iheugh | don't guarantee it was exactly this, 
us there oreo infinite number of Sur acniem 
and. the second fine was the usual “ give my 
grectings to my sister (or mother}, when you 
reach for pass) my house,” The fetter must 
have been shout two pages long ond was, of 
course, father conventional, 7 meant to have 
found out what she koew of folkeongs, but I 
then Jefi for Athens, and when [ come hark 
Elicavet had gone, after some ‘disastrons in- 
cident: with the tailor-brother.” Crete is 

well known for in fime folk-poetry ao Rerpuihos 
hus lately become, and men may be found there 
in the villagers whe can string together these 
distichs for hours on emt. RR. M. Dawns, 


Again the temples of Ephesus.—Whoever 
vdvunces a theory in opposition to the cormmon 
Opinion Chanel expect to meet at once with 
coment. ‘Therefore 1 value it highly that the 
roview of my paper Di¢ Arteniitenped now Lphenee 
(FHS. 1932, 130) inclines: to accept my chrone- 
logy ofthe Ephestanarchaic finds, this chronology 
having been the main object of the paper, I 
would welcome the ¢tatement that “few would 
nowadays be unwilling to. folkow Rump! in 
bringing the ivory figurmes down mio the 
sixth century” (L jvyself indicated this date in 
AM. 1925, 90, note q); but thia assertion 
seen rather optimistic, considering the wide- 
spread approval extended to V. Moaller’s 
Frihe Plastik. 

Lt i¢ i the interpretation af the architectural 
evidenes that tbe review belds mre lene con- 
vinctag, the complex of foundations aml walls 
lending tet ‘nore maturally” ty Hogurth’s 
theory of rrbuildings, Fai is i) really natural 
to bulld a temple—even if erected in a owmop— 
inguch a manner that for at least part of the year 
ie it imendated om in consequence inaceesible; 
and that «without cxtrtnal support i) is eon- 
tinually menaced by ruin—as would happen in 
the case of the * Basis,” had it been an independent 
boilding? Furthermore, i it natural te oon 
struct the two fnundanon-walls of «a temple 
obliquely to each olher—as must haye been, 
accotding to the theory, tie case of B, had it 


NOTES 


been a temple? And how coukd one justify 
the dating of the * Basis" far back intd the 
seventh century, ff the objects found within 
were deposited simultancously with the cone 
struction and none of them can be proved. to 
be carlier than Gie ac (at most)? All his, 
I think, recommends my theory of only one 
archaic temple: this theory docs oot neglect 
oF contradict any of thre facts se scrupulously 
observed. and described by the explorers. 


E. Lowy, 





of my edition of the a Mri sain aed 

my the last number of the Jounal (rqg2, 924), 
ihe reviewer saye: "As an cxample fie. of 
Latween's Imy Conjectures) we aay mention 
&ufeot HH in =60, which gives gol sense andl 
saves the grammar, but the original error 
canmat have been palacographical: i cdpasa) 
yap of the rathiuacripts is therefore saidl to have 
been & glosi or Suppo. But why sheuld 
race want to reli us that rain comes from thie 

a 

The emendation tn ducetion is not 4ubser Bi, 
Wut StGpe: Bi Eto, ind tere are my own com- 
ments thereon: “f suggest therefore that ie 
clparat yap i a gloss which has ousted Sufpo: 5) 
Bio, atl that Bio: was the word to which that 
marginal note was originally affixed" (Latrod, 
p: xix); and similarly in my note on the passage, 
pe too: "What epithet then could cam such a 
gloss? One, and perhaps only ane—tia. | read 
therefore 4upfipoi 52 Bioi." 

His second example of my conjectures is 


given. that: * Lawson takes Agyteay = Aaylvny as: 


a miaauline werd (Byzantine Aaryient reals 
yleeor and eo explain the gender of Paapher 


For the use of a mascutine word to denote a 


fimale hare he compares & fq fou, where, 
however, the addition of (iy makes all the 
difference.” 

He omits observe that the epithet atmched 
te Acpleay it Wierivore: omdoane woul suppose 
Lhant ipecdweer, ae an0 inclinalion of sex, wad suff 
cionily gcvSev cuwwreton 

|. GC. Lawsos, 


An Epidaurian stemma.—In fG. ie. fase. i, 
which comprisce the inscriptions of Epidaurus, 
H. von Gacritingen published on p. zxv of 
ihe profevomnen a revised version dif (he dent 
published by Fracnkel on p. 264 oF /G. iv. 


NOTES 


The names and relationships relevant to this 
re are: | 

Ebaours it] 

bb, | bag 


Gdvting TTT 
66, “16, eH fe bah 
+7 


It EGveuos ITT 
216, 224, 656 so 


Garis 


Etvoucs [IV 


Meungperrry 
hog 


| ing 
fasios =3oT KaertSiog Nixortinr 
50 peat Claudii | statua Goo 


Khoubla Acopdera em Tip, “lotivog Dodviyp Efvouct VV 
650 65q—bto iol Victor 
32/34 A.D. 


Tif: fodveg MAmsBiawds 
660 


Fraenkel’s Hemme arranges these generatios 
Chains : 
Eunomua IMT 
Tie aoe 
Fuanthes 11 
fe O92, D126, 142g 


Laphanta IT 


Eunomus ITT Polycrates 
n. ira, 2134, rh. TA03 ne T4t}, 
“1443. 1435 


ae 
Dameas Tib, Claudius Nicoteles Evianthes IV 


n. 1430 Tm 1405 m 1420, tagh 
Claudia Lapbanta = Tib, Juline Sianthes 
n. 1499 m 498 


Tib. Julius Claudianus in. i499 


Both versioma give to two different Etvopai, 
grandfather and grandson, the numeral Ml, 
+ ihat von Gacriringen’s contains six, not five, 
Eteount, He differs from Fraenkel in inter- 
polating two generations, Etvover T1T-Eddeins, 19 
whom the mumeral IV ia denied, between 
Eddetreg DT and Eovewes IV (= V), father of 
TD, KAetBiog Natikns. From iv*®, 66 [= iv, 99a) 
we okmow that Edéetn: FT held the office of 
dyoparduct while M. Antonius held imperium to 
suppress the pirates, ¢. 74 8-c. Nuotéhng erected 
giatues in honour of Claudius and Agrippina 


j.-H.3.—YVoL. Litt. 


fiv®. 602), ie between go ond 54 ATK: fity 
years seems too long a period for only one 
generation to. intervene between the dycpa 
rows and Cloucius’ beneficiary. 

A more interesting point in which the later 
edition differs front. the carhier is the assump- 
tion of an alliance between the danghter of 
Acuist, Khovlia fimpdere (iv, fgg e= iv. 14 3), 
ond the family of TB Kraitiey Mneoriing by he 
Marriage with Ti. ‘lodhicg Eien [notd, }. This 
asumpiion involyes relating NwottAng ancl Eebring 
av father and ton, HM. von Gaertringen doer not 
refer io the evidence on which he bases this 
assumed relatiomhip. If he i ight, the names 


afford ground for specolatian, 


Fist, the Greek name Liytm.. No nome 
begiiming tio is known th Bechtel-Fick, Die 
griechischen Personenmimes. m- appears in Lace 
nian = 6 in ov for Gr. But even if Epi- 
danrian names could beconnected with Leconian, 
Gibtry would be scarcely lesa strange than 
Excevtns. If this word's strange beginning excites 
suspicion, mo lew does ite familiar end. This 
tran's ancestors include four mamed ESdving,! 
and this name alternates with E0vouse in suc- 
Crave generations, ae Dein; OCCU. On 
wo documents (iv®. 659; fifo e iv’. 1498, 1499), 
we may reasonably prefer to regard [t as a 
mistake for EGherm to recording anew and im- 
probable nan. 

Secondly, if Soom ond thie man were 
father and son, we must suppose either that the 
son reerived a separate grant of Roman citizen- 
thip from ‘Tiberne many years before his 
father, who undoubtedly received his from 
Claudius, ot that he wae adopted by a member 
ef the gew Julia who had recerved Roman 
Gtizemship from Tiberius. In the latter case 
the adoption probably occurred before his 
father becarne o Roman citizen, for otherwise 
we should expect the original nomen to appear 
in the form KAcuSsars.. | 

‘The name Tip. ‘oder KAaSere’s home by the 
con cf this Tip. Notte and Kaela Aspire is 
interesting as being probably the earliest case 
recorded among Greck hearers of Koma 
citizenship of the use of gentile adjectives in 
ami to perpetuate the semen ef the mother’s 
family. The most famous example in Roman 
history ie the Emperor Wespasian’s name, 
T. Fiavius Vespasianus wax the son of Vespasia 
Polls. 

On yp. xxv of iv?, Efvaues Vo should he 





i Mr. M,N. ‘Tod drew my attention 10 the signi- 
ficance of ihis feet as curmulative evidetice reinforced 
by the prevalence of compounds of «& im the stern. 

[ 
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Fives VI, and a correction should be mode at 
i. tor, mote on Il. gly, EGvopor Noonidous 
‘Emiatpies, The note rms: ‘civ flies Ti 
Ratton Etvdgow Wis Numctiins Clin imperuioris 
station curayit {n.Go2)," Filies te fncomanient 
with the atmo printed on p, xxv. Read paler. 
H. Box, 


The Gauls af Delphi.—There i a small 
group of reliefs from late Etruscan urns which 
are identified ay peopreentatiomd af the Craulish 
raid upon the sancruery of Delphi in 274 0 
The relict vary a good deal in detail and no 
general. type for the subject can be traced, but 


NOTES 


but the murrow shape inilicotes Wolter; ihe 
material is tufa (Fig, 1), 

The new um once again present# 4 mew 
version Of the tubjecd amd shows only a few 
points of correspondence with the others of the 
group: The centre is occupied fry three bar- 
barians, mule save for tottering cloaks] one 
hat been beaten 10 bit knees and covers himelf 
with wa long Culish shield; the other twp 
cndeavour to escape with ther boeory of vases. 
From right and let bearded men wearing short 
chitom nah t the attack; these opponents 
probalily represent the Heroes whose appearance 
in defence of the shrine @ moted by Pausmnias 
(x. 29. 9)) one of them i represented om the 
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they all ayree in diowing Gauls engaged in 
collecting plimder—vases, lotense-burners, and 
In one case a statue—whuile divine or human 
Hgures attempt to repel them. Foor examples, 
ene from Chiusi, one from -Perngia, and two 
from Valterra, were known ti Biefikewski, 
whe first suidied the group in 1908.) and to 
hore,’ whe republished the maternal in igi6; 
and a filth came to light 4 ahort time ago. in 
the course of excavations at Chis” A sixth 
has now been pre|nted to the British Museum by 
Mir. Sidney Buoy ; ite findinyge-placeis unknown, 








© Bietindwekl, PhcskeMum per ae Callie, p. 005, 

" Korte, Aifier delle ares atruschl, UL, cap. xxii, 
PD Tas 

* Doro Levi ig Nad. 9g4g1, p. 405, fin by. 
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Perugia rn amd again ow the new example 
From (Cilhinss- 

The urn is the oldest of the three now known 
from Volterm, and belongs to the mare mutinl 
stage of Volterran sculpture, before the tuiloence 
of the second Pergamene school had penetrated 
to Etruria. (Choracteristic -are the violent 
action and the crude coarse execotion, coupled 
with a lingering rcapect for the lawa of good 
Hellenic relielwork: the figures:are not under- 
cut and do onot trespass beyond tbe relied- 
fitld, “The date cannot be much later than 
oon ye, ail probally lies in the third cemtury } 
very similar in #tyle is another Volterran uro 
with the allied subyect-of a horseman charging 
a (raul,* FP. N. Paves. 


“4 Piedhowsdk, Bg. tag: Kirt, (1), pl exe, 0. 


NOTES 


The ebronological plan of the /lind-> a 
correction, In my paper on The Last Book uf 
the Ticad, ira FHS. 1932, pp. a5, I commented 
on the * chronological plan‘ of the poem, and 
gave the ‘programme of days’ ae fullawe-— 
:— 4 — 1 — 1 —— 7} — Armbar — 
g— 12 —— 1 — 9 — I, and referred to 
Mroj. U. Powell. aa having called my attention 
to this © eymumetrical tie chart”. But 7 must 
have partly misunderstood Mr. Powell, and I 
certainly misrepresented the facts, as Miss 
Melian Stawell has been #) good me jo point 
qut tome; and | have ta thank the Editors for 
giving ine the carhest opportunity for correcting 
my mistake, and commenting on som curious 
light which the correction itself throws on the 
composition of Book XXIV’, 

To facilitate reference to the text, the relevant 
passages arc tabulated on p. 11h. 

In the first place, I should have miade jt clear 
(hat the ‘ Embhasy" does not occur between 
two mights, but during the night following the 
diy of The wtdog waxy | 

Thus, between the night {1. Go5) following the 
‘twelve days” be tofa (yg) and the night after 
the etic payn there are four days, not three. In 
the night afier the sdio5 pagq occur the Em- 
bassy ‘and the Doloneia. After that central night 
containing the Embassy (not * one pair [of nights] 
embracing the Embarsy,’ ax I wrote on p. 294) 
forme (ij the day of Patroclis’ death, (it) the 
day ef Hector’s death, when his body waa first 
draggetl, (ii) the day of Patrocliua’ burning, the 
fire lasting all night, (iv) the day of mound- 
boilding and fimeral-games. For my former 
reckoning of the central period as seven days 
(3 — Embassy — 3) ls therefore to be ‘sub- 
stituted a period of eight days (q —ihe Embarsy- 
Ooloneta tight — 4) encing with the night after 
which Shae Sasa of the Gods ai Achilles’ doings 
ia firat mentioned in MXTV, 239. 

It was nor unnatural to reckon the * twelve 
days in. XXIV. 3t from that night, afer which 
the Gods’ distress is first mentioned. But in 
AXIV. toy Zeus eave that the Gods have por 
in dispute over it for nme days, terfjemp:. 
if we reckon back nine days ere dav 
of the ‘ owellth diy,” we are still three days 
short of the first occasion when Achilles dragged 
Heetor's body—ddees pitcre fpya, SONIL. 495, 
wamely (in reverse order), the days (i) of 
the funeral gomes, (li) of the Inuming of 
Patroctiss, (iti) of the death of Hlecwor, The 
‘ twelve hays" of the Gods’ distress include, 
that a9, the ‘nine days* of their dispute, but 
ales three of the four dova followmg the &m- 
basy-Dolonia night. 
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In XXIV, gu, the * twelve days * are reckoned 
& vols, andl the poet leaves us to make our own 
caleulations ag to this t of starting-point. 
Is it accident, or design, that when in 1. 49% 
the other period of * twelve days,” for the Gods’ 
absence among the Ethiopians, iv reckoned like- 
Witt & velo, there is a similar overlap of 
reckonings? On the “tenth day,’ timely, the 
morrow of the “nine days* of Apollo's ven- 
geance (1. 54), comes Thetis to Achilles (949) and 
says (423) that Zeus departed * yesterday," yee 
fn, ancl aff the goede with hint, and will net 
return ull the twelfth day, «ther from * yester- 
day,’ the ninth day of pestilence, or from this 
tenth day on which Thetis is speaking. “This 
coounts for the cessation of Apollo's vengeance, 
if he too lef, for the Ethiopian feast after his 
ninth day’ shooung; though it does sof quite 
account for his being within. prayer-shot of 
Chrys (457, 474) or hie sending a favourable 
wind between Chrysa and the Plain of Troy 
(479), Now the “tenth day” of I. 54-975 @ 
followed by an eleventh for the return journey 
from Chrysa, 1. 477-487, ond of first sight it 
ii oily on the * twelfth day,” de rote—from (be 
reiumm from Chrysa—that Zeus and the Gods 
retumed 16 Olympus, Ging 2 ot deter” terms | 
mnsdg ind «= But the words of Thetis show clearly 
that the * tenth ‘and ‘cleventh ’ days are mcluded 
ia the ‘ twelve," and bx voto refers, thevefore, ox in 
MATV. qi, to the first day on which the whole 
episode began; in L the visit to the Ethioptans, 
in MMAIV. the daily dragging of Hector’s body, 

1 was therefore mistaken in reckoning 
single<iay interval between the ‘nine days‘ 
of Apollo's vengeance und the * twelve days’ of 
the Gods’ visit to the Ethiopians. 

This correction in tom beams on Mis 
Strawell’s observation that there ii no single- 
dav interval between the “twelfth day" of 
XATV, gt) and the frat of the “nine days’ 
for which Pram aske Achilles in. XXIV. 664, 
ae T hah wrongly reckoned on p. os, though 
the diagram on p. 286° (fig. 0) ia correct. 

That * pwelfrh day’ is a long and. busy one. 
At dawn OOXTY, 107) Zou decides to pout an 
etd. te the seandal ubout Hector’s body. When 
Thetis arrives:at Achilles’ camp, his men were 
ehill preparing breakiost [t24), Oeréverta d&pirtor 
baw" fel, cf Odyssey XVI 4), She has the whole 
dy for her lone talk with Achilles (142), Leflore 
Priam ‘waa met Wy Henmes alter dark (951,. 
th yep wal tm mebpos Aiki yaiow), when the 
horses had already been watered at the river 
lg50), which ulso doce not happen in Greer 
til)! mightfalj. “Thar the “twelve days’ urc 
reckoned trom ihe death of Hector ix now 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ILIAD. 


[Ome ae oar Level pte atthe Achacan Camp: repelled by Agamemnon [c4!. 
e retires and prays to. 
Aine * vengeance of Apolin, 
[ thar] of * yenth sal for Chevaa assembly: quarrel, 
Ohlvesrus pote anil 
The Gods went hashed pos to the Ethiopian frart. 
Tomywiact? worsip aod feasting ot Chrys. 
Sumsal ut 
Denen + Odlysicus returns from Chrysa. 
[Tiwie Day) from L424, after the re? andath day * of vengeaner. 
Achilles maaknorre (unpetfeet tense) ites ba remainder of the* twelve tava." 


Dwien Of tlie * rwelfth day,’ he voto, referring back io 
Suneet of the * twelfth day.” si 


Agameninon’s direairi: mento, 
‘Sheen of de frst OF tha” three dav." 


Beenmng : Srectreal: $91. weepily dvoipecsy proposed for the morning 4e° Ast, 
Propoaal ni heeald (Gdev, 


— anew = m goes and returrm: 42%, comin of the second dixy, 


Ebentng : to tents after the barning. 
Fhe, Fler nf 708) of the third of the * three days," 
Swanet, after iiling of wall: 


se oP aay cd ove 
Daven af wées véys, folliwesl by night of! Embassy" and * Doloneia." 
ee pease sng Bt eben: 


pas mea 
Al the vent eT Achitie in & len ight han ai 
Phoenin lies down ‘fii dawn 2 m3 okt sleepers. 
cine a the * Delonaia " ee a place id rthge hit. 
Daten | of uhie day an Which Patrockus ix killed, 


""Polydamas’ ialvior, eh 9) 
Dawa of the daly on witch Hiscaee $e 0 
and Breet geulted after. death Masks htecss yar thi went on for nvelve 
days, = Hermes cya, XX XXIV, rik: 
Harve 3h evening a 58, 
65. the ghewt-of Parroclus, 


Diao of the baking of the py for Patroctus. 
JAfterndsen = 


[Evesibrg] 1 if pret Aaites the bres beat. 
Werves PO: jor Try ot. 
ane we bab hog? the fire dies out. 
of mone bat A tiie ard fire ) 
* deydry ou TE, 
ene Achilles sar dra Hector's wy rate 19. Mtoe. 16, door: 


noperfect teres, aa in! 490-2: 


The Gols aw, and were distressed [during eleven do 
Dawe of the twelfth day,’ beset: includ ng day tit NXIV ia, 


The dispute of the » Enviop is hen their 
distress: ia first mentioned, but Heetar’s. eds’ biel deers XXIV’ taped 
on three duys reckoned from XXIf. $95. 

Achilles* men derivcrro Gpteror (ef. Od. vt. 2, du" Aol) 
Forming : Priam meets eres, Sf yap bmi wnbpog fue yatay, 


Torch Hght in “Achilles! dean 
Achilles and hin nae seep, » TIM 
Dwoen ut the thirteen Hector’s death! Priagi retro to Troy (919): 
Pi the frst “ he cages doys' of mourning, (64) : 


rgb aia building of the pyre begins: and lasts.* nine days" (714). 


Mau De Ps aan 
the * tenih day ": 
Operate nf Hector, Tasting pn rated ouern t ; | 
of the * cheventh | wre, still burning, is quenched: 


Mound-balleting  forveral-feast ‘Soak 
Dann of the * twelfth day * jpandb recalls witen fighting will begin again 


NOTES 


stated explicily by Hermes (473), who is sup- 
posed 40 have teft camp dising this * twelfth 
day” We mote that there was another reason 
why Zeus had intervened that morning, he- 
cause Hermes also knows that Achilles’ period 
of mourning is over and that 4o4e, #, on the 
thirteenth day, fighting will begin sgain. "This 
is what-made necessary some fresh provisnon for 
an aomistice for the burial of Hector. 

‘The “twelfth” night is abe oa buy ene. 
When Priam-arrives at Achilles’ camp, dinner 
is over (474); Achilles proposes to show 
him the bedy der 8" fot qaneuimg (G00); 
torches are brought later (647), and Achilles 
and his men sleep sowed: (675).. But Priam, 
arouscd by Hermes, reaches ‘Troy at dawn (95) 
on the thirteenth. day. 

This thirteenth day is, however, the firsi of 
the “ome days” for which Priatn had asked 
(664). For if Priam had nor battened thin 
Trojans (719), they ‘would have spent.a whole 
dev in tumuliuary wailing outside the town 
before the formal obsequies began. But Priam 
kuew what he had bargained with Achilles (Gt, ) 
mnt that there was no time to lose (781), mee 
. vie Hos, when Fighting was to lie 
ami | (667). 
was taken into the city andl the formal obsequics 
hegan, 

Finally, whereas I reckoned only on day 
after the “nine days,’ balancing one day before 
the * nine days’ in LL. 35,' Miws Stawell observes 
that there are fo, the dent day is oecupied by 
the burning of Hector (784); ond on the 


And forthwith (718) the. body. 


li? 


eleventh the burial mound ia built (797-430) and 
the funcral. fast closes that day (fo2—q), On the 
twelfth day, as Priam had bargained, fighting was 
to beyin apelin; bur oor fied ence, fe 6 "Aoegde 
There is, however; bere a curious anomaly. 
If the fighting was not to begin till the troedfth 
day, why were scouts potted. (pqq—foo) for fear 
of an Achoran attack while the mound was 
being built?’ Schol Ven A, (Dindarf, ry7, TV, 
P 900) merely notes that it was etparyyudy , 
a revenge: woAKe” Rut why an}y dn-this eleventh 


dav? or did they not trust Achaeans ty count 


correctly? 


It looks, ne-verthuless, aa if there had been some 


change af plan: aa af once-upan-a-time there 


had been only o nine-<days mourning and one 
day, without formal truce, for the burial onde 
the walls; and as if Priam’s bargain with its 
recurrence ofthe twoluld rhythms (q+ 4— 12) 
had been fuperimposed on ee symmetrical 
material; not, of course, mecessarily by any 
subsequent poct, but in the course ree cme rants 


clr. 
Jj. 1. Mau 











' The initial episade of the Med is 20 close-knit 
that it isonet clear whether if requins more than 
cue day. As we do not know bow long waa the 
journey from Ohryaa to the Plain. of Troy, we can- 
net powtulute a whole diy for the coming of Chryses, 
liefore thaton which he met the Achaeans, and we are 
precluded from reckoning the duration of tis recon 
journey became Oe prayed to Apollo fran) the beach, 
rape Gee. Gorton kee ($4, 95). 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Katalog der Bibliothek des deutsch. arch- 
neolog. Institute in Rom. By A. Mav, 
News Bearbeitung. Vol. I. Second 
Edition in 2 Parta. By F. Mare. Pp. 
xxxv-+ 1706, Beriin and Leipugs Walter 
de Groyter @ Co., tg32. 54 anil 4ig0.m 

catalogue 


| repeat the bird"s-eve view of this c 
fram JFf9. 1992, 16b:— 


roo, Wal. I out of print. 

igoe, Vol. 11 out of print. 

wig—14. Vol I orw edition, in two halves. 
40m, | 

1990, Suppleme|nt. to this, 40 Wh. frewiewed, 
FFE. 1992, 105), 

ig42. Vol. in two parts, 45g and.g5"50.m, 


tt is on this Jaw item that the following 
remarks are offereed — 

You cannot haye everything. ‘To work accur- 
ately anc on a vast scale you muit be content 
to be behind the times. ‘The reader will find 
in there two magnificent volumes the literature 
on the remains of classical antiquity, classified 
firstly ander material and secondly under con- 
tem, wp to the jyeor rgeq and no further, The 
ciiiters add the formal limitation, “su far a4 it 
wer in wur pessrasion in April iq26." They 
need hardly have troubled. No formal limita- 
wien ever exchaded less. 

The arrangement of this two-part re-issur of 
Mou'y Vol. Uf (igo2) follows ite predecessor as 
closely ax posible, But pre-history has been 
confined to pre-historic Greece and Italy, 
Egypt and the East appear only as contributory 
to these, Cretan wid Mycencan archacology 
have been brought together under one section 
‘pp. 17-90), Sinataliertiiaer have been in large 
rHirasure replaced by o section entitled Guarell- 
jchaf? und Wirteckast (pp. 1540-1598), and Nurmus- 
matics are to have a supplementary volume to 
thraomeclyes. 

The first. volume, of 456 pp., deals with anti- 
quities claszified by their material, The pre- 
liminary general erection, occupying the first 
fifty pages of the book, shows cleuwly how inten- 
ave foe been the avudy of the carliest and latest 
phases of antiquity im comparson with the 
* Classical Age." 

‘The section on Architectere which follows 
includes o thirty-pares list of books on. alpha- 


bétised classes of monument: a amphi-theatres, 
ayurcducts, hasilicas, etc. 

Under Sculpiwe the more important sections 
ure $9 pp. devoted to alphahetised sculptors 
aod 74 pp: to alphabetised sculptures, Immense 
and, 1 think, successful pains have boen given 
to this difficult chapter, in which of course the 
alphabctising of the unnamed is the crux, Apol- 
lines, Athleton, Epheboi, Fraamitatien, Aindet, Kopfe 
may wound too comprehensive headings, but the 
copiona Mow of cross-references to these bringy 
the explorer to port. It is only on this point 
of the cros-teferenee that the noti~German 
warcher is at some disadvantage in wine this 
catalogue. But the German authors have ot 
feast given us a liberal choice of likely headings, 

Reliefs have a section to themselves. The 
work of sub-division jiere stems very well dane. 
Books on Greek snd Roman gravestones occupy 
ten pages coach, 

Bronzer are treated scporaicly, In this cata- 
logue, which repeats the bronzes fa) under 
sculptors, (6) under museums, and (7) under 
theiy mythological content, no one can com- 
plain of the divarce of bronse from marble. 

But this brings te mind @ point of view perhape 
worth placing on record. Lt concerns the way 
in which expert museum knowledge is presented 
6 the general public, Our experts on sculpture 
are, naturally, muscu officials. Tt comes their 


way to know by practical expenence where the 
Monuments arc aml what they are made of, 


gupects which change seldom of are unchange- 
able. But their labours are used by a very 
large cluss of readers whose interrat if more in 
the subject and the treatment, Take the great 
portrait of the prize-fielter waiting his turn. in 
the amg. To most of os this m first of all a 
bloodstained page of Roman fife and then a 
super design. "That it i muide of bronze 
com\|a ext, while we only koow where it i by 
‘general knowledge“ or a chance visit to the 
Torme, A better instance might be found in 
the tmarvels of Minoan art. The first interest 
is their subject and design. Whether they ore 
of stone, stearite, bronze, ivory, stucco or china 
comes later, if at all. The Hellenic Society 
owns a brilliant little photograph of » voung 
Minogn officer at drill—a jow relief fmm H. 
Trinda, I worler how Tar" of Our expert 


oon. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


themselves could say from the photograph: whut 
the material la. (Wet le will tend to be cata- 
loguied under steative.. “This ia no question of 
populansing archacology in the mvidiows seme : 
it is. a question of presenting authoritative know 
ledge in the way most comprehensible to busy 
nieri working in allied fields. 

The maternal in the eectiom on brome and 
terra-cotias 34 set owt with gresl cxmoctitude 
‘The seale can be judged from the fact that the 
books on primitive Sardinian bronzes take a 
whole page, those on forged terra-<cottas another. 

‘The section on.Gen) coven a7 pp. and la a 
mine of learning in itecl=i A catalogue must 
keep its rules, but the 5 pp. on individual germ 
would be more useful in alphabetical than in 
chronoelogical orci | 

In the section on Painting tne 95 pp. devored 
to books on wall-painting alone show the inten. 
sive study that has been given to a aubject of 
which the interest is, after all, in ihe main 
second-hand. But to the mythologist the alpha- 
betical list of subjects ts particularly valushie, 

There ure 2g pp. devoted. to works on Mfower, 
Without controverting Mr. Hinks's picture of 
mosdic-study as the Cindoretla of archucology, 
it would seem that a begineing line been mule. 

For the 72 pp. of beck: on ancient Vow 
painting the. compilers are indebted to Fraulein 
Elizabeth Rastrow. The most important gec- 
ions ary 18 pp. devoted to individual black- 
figured: vases and 49 pp. to red-fgured, These 
ure impressive figures, but it ix the fact that it 
ia no Jight task to find an indivichual vase in 
these sections. One has first to be sure to whiely 
of the thirty shapes enumerated the vase belones: 
Then the entries under the alphabetised shapes 
are [for accession purposes) given in. ¢hrono- 
logical sequence, an. arrangement which, un- 
hietped by dates in clarendon type, doce not 
leap to the eye. But it is fair to say thar the 
greater part of the vases reappear according io 
their subject matter in Part 2, pp. roo7-r tog. 
lt should be noted that Rotman pottery » hot 
lncluded in this section, which. is confined to 
vase-painting, lp is treated eeparately under 
Hendwrrk an pp. 34-449. 

Throughout these sections: on art Trequent 
references will be found to the individual plates 
of Brunn-Bruckmann, Furtwangler-Reichholkd 
and Herrmann, ‘This, owing to the excellence 
ol the reproductions given in these works, if te 
tuke the readerstraight to ine monuments. ‘The 
Hellenic ‘Library will ahorily possess separate 
indirey to these works, but to include them in 
the main library catalogues, ak hay been done 
here, is at present beyond our resources. 

She second Ialf of the catalogue déwla mainly 
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with) antiquities classified according to thei 
content. Linder the heading of Religim and 
Afvtholagy is incladed — noteworthy scclion mn 
ning into trarly a hundred page of books an 
alphabetised culte. Mithras lone occupies 
O pp. | 

Portraiture, which in this catalogue ts dis- 
ciated from sculpture, covers 50 pp, of which 
wiotivherioed Grork ond Roman portraité cach 
reecive: 1% pp. | 

‘The massive section. on Abigraphy is worthy of 
the countrymen of the pregenitors of the great 
Corpor which are followed-in the geographical 
arrangement. Tur we are given im i 
urefol classifications according to their content 
wnt material, Of these, Greek inscriptions take 
ciglit headings and Latin twenty-three, Chris- 
tian epigraphy (Greek and Latin together) i 
treated scparaicly at the end of this sechon. 

In the section dealing with Antiquities im the 
inore resiricted sense, the compilers have been 


able, owing to the mass of material available, 


to us & chronological treatment, ¢.g. there are 
scraitate sections for the republican aod imperial 
armics of Rome. 11 should be moted that Wort- 
ship appears in. this section and net under 
Religion and Mythology. ‘The erudition covered 
lv ihe ta opp. of books on metrology is mnpres- 
sive. The heading (reralischaft nnd Wirtacha/i con 
tains an alphebetised list of books on antiquities, 
in which o greater part of those given ii the 
éatiier edition under ure heading of Staatialter- 
timer have been included. “This isa must inter- 
estimt scetion, and should be widely read. It 
lends toobscure the old dividian between Public 
and Private Antiquities, long in we and never 


satisfactory. “This section, and the catalogue, 


conclude with 47 pp. op Cliristiun antiquities. 

Ti has not been found possible to repeat the 
admirably printed authors” idex which todce 
Man's earlier edition at once « subject and an 
author’ catulogue. This, we are glad to bear, 
will form a subsequent separate volume, In 
the meantime, Dr. Gerhard Keincke gives us 4 
Schiagwortresiter of 57 double-colummned pp. 


Thee contain perhams fooo alphabeciised refer- 


ences (each toith a bracketed explanation of the eum 
acter of the mufry) to the principal subjects in the 
cituloguc, Anyone whe has followed three 
notes will lave seem that it necessanly takes a 
little time to familiarise oneself with the lay-ut 
of this great work. Dr. Keicke gives us an 
dilmirable alert cut. | 

In the last nutiber of the Journal [made our 
a list of*the points on which 1 thought the 
typography of the catalogue was susceptible of 
improvement, especially for the help of pon- 
German iwers; These criticisms stand, bur the 
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scalt ant date of the new yolumes precluded 
alteration, 

A foreign user is difident of apportioning 
praise in the case of a work of many hands, 


Perhaps Dr. Mate will kindly accept for himself 


and past on to his fellow-workers the Societies’ 
appreciative thanks for this catalogue. We ex- 
pected 9 landmark in bibliography, and are not 
disappointed. 


5. P. 
Baltrige Morphologie Griechanlonda. 
By Acrazo Prmuirrsox, (Geogr. AbMand- 


fingers, TIT. 3.) Pp. o6; map and § photo- 
graphic plates. Stuttgart: J. Engelhorns 
Nachfolger, 1990, 

Forty-five years ago Dr, Plolippaon began those 
journeys in Greece which made hun the acknow- 
ledged authority on the geological structure of the 
country, His Peloponner (182), and subsequent 
Memuwirs on Northern Greece and the Cyclades, 
have become classical, and lis brilliant survey of 
Mediterrancen éondiors of life generally | Sas 
Afitielineergehte?, (g05) lias done more than any 
other book to give oncient history ite due 
foundation in maxlern geography. Now be has 
found occasion to revit Greece, and review. hw 
own work im the light of sulaecqquent progress in 
tectonic studies, and expecially of Dépéret’s 
Obsercotions oanr| ol'Austonre «= gfofogique . . | ate 
Cormihy (tgrg) anc Maull's- Seitrdge cur Afor- 
pholowia der Pelopompes (1920) in the sume series a 
the preset memoir. 

About halfof this is devoved to the Peloponnese, 
or father to the special problenw of ceriam di 
nictt therein, cometal and inland, with a sum- 
mary review of its tectonic history, the sequence 
of upfolding, levelling by marine action, the 
collapse: and subsidence of trougha and basin, 
and the deposition of mere recent seclioeenis in 
and over this older scenery, m interwals of 
quiescence. Then follow shorter sections on 
Attica.and on the traces of former cogst-lines and 
terraces, on the inland! basina of Boeotin and 
Phocts, on the shaping of Parnassus, on castern 
Thessaly, Olympos, and the Salonica lowland. 
A concluding chapter acess the parts played 
ripectively by crust-fnlding, denudation, wp- 
heaval, and collapse, in crearmg the peculiar 
land-forms and scenery of frreece, In the light 
of geological expericnce clanwhere, and especially 
of Penck's interpretation of subsided basins as 
due rather vo fiexure than to fracture and fault- 
ing, Dr. Philippson is inclined to attribute much 
less to effects of the greal crust-moverments of 
oligocene tomes, and much: more to gentler 
changes of seu and land levels and subsequent 
mriiiaiions and collapees within the foldeil- 


mountain region, Even the comparatively 
recent fillings of subsided troughs ore not teers- 
sarily deposits within them, but are sometimes 
detmonstrably contemporary with outliers cap- 
pig the ridges which hound them. 

A word of adminition must be added for 
Mrs, Philippson’s cloquent photographs of char- 
acteristic landscapes and formations. LLM 


Early Civilisation in Thessaly. By H. D.: 
Hasin, (Jeter Hopkins Studies in Atchar- 
ology, No, 5) Dp. xix + 2095; 4 maps, 
63 figures. Baltimore: Johns ‘Hopkins 
Press, 1939, 244. 
is Haneen in thie wnopretentiows book 

endeavours to give a straightforward summary 

of the culture of prehistoric Theszaly. together 
with brief accounts of the parallel archacological 
evidence from Macedonia and the Danube, 
from Southern Greeee, and from Troy. She 
epitomises too the opinions of other writers who 
have sought various points of contact. Her 
knowledge of the question is not derived from 
books alone, but she has travelled widely In 
Thessaly and herself collected on the mounds 


(potuherds geome of which dhe illustrates, Her 


work is planned aa an introduction to the 
subject, for which purpose it ia well auited. In 
particular she has simplified ‘the classification of 
the pottery, and tyy placing.in the Second Period 
the “Phird Period wares which mark the transi- 
tion from the Neolithic Period to the Bronze Age 
has reduced the number of periods. ‘Uhere are 
a few errors which will be obvious to the expert 
and the serious student should gtill refer in all 
cases tO the ortgural rts of the excavations 
Ino subject of this kind; especially since no 
prehistoric excavations @f any importance have 
been undertaken. in Thessaly itself since the 
publication of Premstone Thetialy in ord till 
Béquignon’s. recent work in the) Phorsalus 


district, there 14 tmuch material for argument, 


but little chance of arriving at certainty, Mr. 
Heurticy's excavation of the prehistoric mound 
om the south Bank of the Haliacmon near 
Serfije (Antiquaries’ Journal, X11, pp. 227 £1.) bas 
thrown fresh light on the northern [mit of the 
Thessalian culture and incidentally satisfactorily 
defined the position of the Grey on Grey ware 
(af) which Mr. Thompson and I noted as 
occurring at the transition from the First to the 
Second Periods (Prefistoric Thessaly, p. 225, 0 
point apparently overlooked by the author, 
The other work 6f Mr, Heurtley and his col- 
leagues in Macedonia, especially the recognition 
of the charncter af the Macedonian Neolithic 
culture, iy extremely important and might have 
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been described in more detail, for the evidence 
of excavations in questions like (hia i@ of more 
value than the opinions of handbooks, The 
statement that the connexion of Duneni ware 
and the pottery of the Muck Earth Region i is 
established seems premature, There is a 
distinct likeness between the two ap fur as 
patterns are concerned, but there are marked 
diffrences too. Further in the intervening area, 
in Macedonia and ‘Thrace, there is practically 
no sign, except for Dikeli Tash, of the extension 
of the Dimeni coltare northwards nor of the 
Black Earth culrore southwards. Again, in 
Coriithia and in Argolis pettery of the Second 
Period and of a Dimeni type haz been found. 
Ttis better for the present to comider the identity 
of the Dimeni anc the Black Earth culwures os 
fet proven. “The recent discoveries of Neolithic 
wares in the Peloponnese make one incline to 
regard the whole of Greece, Thesaly included, 
as-one Neolithic province with a great momber 
of local variations, This Neolithic cujture haz, 
of course, nothing to do with that of the tstonds 
and. Crete. “The dating of the Seoond Period 
cannot yet be fixed, but the evidence of Lianok- 

ladi where some Second Period ware was found 
in the first stratum suggests that the Second 
Period began about the same time as the Early 
Helladic Period in ihe south. Further excava- 
tion at Lianokladi and at Hagia Marina should 
throw more light on such chronological problems. 

The “Chird Thessalian Period, which to seme 
extent overlaps the Second, introduces: other 
complications and questions of Danubian and 
Anatolian commexiom and influennes arise. 

Here awain no definite conclusion can be reached 
because the material ia still too scanty. It is 
always a fascinating tsk [to attempt to trace 
things te one central source, but expercner 
shows that multiple independent sources ore 
more likely and that therefore the pursuit of 
likenesses should be cautiously fillowed. “The 
reconstruction of prehistoric migration or trace 
from ceramic resemblances is at times apt to be 
carried too far. Sicily should certainly now 
not be regarded as connected with Thessaly, but 
the case of Apulia still remains apen. 


Miss Hansen rightly odopta Professor Blegen’s. 


iuggestion that the Thessalian Bronze Age syould 
be considered as parallel to that of the south and 
divided according to the corresponding Helladic 
perieds. The Uriirnis ware from [Lianokladi 
and ‘Tsani Magula, the cst tombs and Minyan 
and mait-palnted ware from Dimeni and Seaklo 
all support this, “The black on red matt-palnied 
ware of Ligneklidi TT, which is contemporary 
with Minyan, should probably be considered as 
the local variety of matt-painted! ware. 
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The origin of the Neolithic ¢ulture of These 
satian | ts ail) obscure and the sugeestions given 
on p. 18f. aire not convincing. At all events 
makers of the carly wares of the First Neolithic 
Period were in « comparatively high state of 
culture anel so far no gradual development from 
earlier times up to this standard bias heen dis 
covered in “Thesvaly itself, Forther scientific 
excavation is undoubtedly needed and ane could 
Indicate half o dozen sites in different districts 
which might well give valuabie informanon. 

Inher account of the roads into Thessily Miss 
Hansen overlooks the direct road from Greveno 
Via Velemisti to Kalabaka ond the rowte through 
Othrya by-way of Narthakion, Itis unfortunate 
for her that several important pulidications 
should have sppeared too late for her wee in the 
present book, auch aa Mir. Heurtiey’s reports 
of his latest-excavations in Macedonia, the paper 
by hum anc Mr. Skeat on the Marmariane 
pottery, Dr. Hubert Schmidt's book on Cucuteni, 
ond Professor Vassits’ recent work on Vinga. 

A. J. BW. 


A Handbook to the Palace of Minos at 
Knossos. By ]. D. 5. Pexnizeony, with 
a foreword by Sit Anruun Evans. Pp, 63) 
15 plats, oO plane London: Macmillan & 
Go, 19g9- 4s. 

Such a handbook. as thia wae badly wanted, 
and Mr, Pendlebury’s work could hardly be 
betiered, Ini hin preface he lime worked a 
sketch of the excavations and restoranons, a 
table of Minoan chronolagy, andl sone hints on 
bibiiograpliy. “Then comes a brief aceount of the 
history of the buildings and rebuildings of the 
Palace, after which the: tour round the Palace 
begins. At the end.we are taken rapidly round 
the other Knvasian sites—the Little Valuce, the 
Ville, the houses at the South-East, the South 
Howe, Viaduct and Caravanserai, the Tenple 
Tomb, antl the Royal Tomb at Isopata. Plans 
of several of these are inrlodril, while of the 
Palace itself we are given not only a lange folding 
map, but plans of the restored first floor and of 
the carlier palace, “There is, very property, « 
portrait. of Sir Arthur Evans by wav of frortis- 
picee, and other plates illustrate particular sates or 
restorations. 


Kretische Bronzereliefs. By Es. Kexzr. 
Vol. i, pp. tago; vol. ii, Pl. 1-46, with: 
7 additional pls, ‘Suittgari: W. H. Kobl- 
hammer, 1931. 

The Chbtan bronze reliefs dealt witli by 
Kunze have jong formed an isolated and oeg- 
lected group. Their place of origin and their 
date have always beem matter for debate, enc 


the whole comple of problems which confront 
any witermpt te unalye their atyle has mever 
previowly been faced. Kumee has mule 
clean aweep ofall problema of this kine, and 
from being oon of the most obscure and difh- 
eult of all groupe of works of the early archaic 
period, they are now both easily accessible, and 
i cast repects intelligiblo to anyone who will 
apply himael/ ti Ronse» monograplt, 

Itneed hardly be said thatthe principal reason 
for the obscurity in which the Cretan Bronres 
have lain so long t# that @ atiefactory study of 
them: ierplics not aivply a minute Enowledwe 
of early Grerk ort, bor alsa o mustery of the 
relevant departments af Oriental and Eastern 
archacalogy. Kumse’s ability to cover the 

whole of this ground j4 demonstrated. (hreughs- 
cut hia book, ond the resuli ip a contrition 
of first-rate importance to our knowledge, not 
only of eotly Cretan art, but of the late geo 
metne and early orlenmlising atyles in Greece, 
The book has other excellitit qualities: Lt is 
unusoally clear, both in thought and expression, 
andl it is pleasantly free from, the tendency to 
exaggeration which uncertainty and eyer-con- 
fidence in the presentation of theeries are alike 
apt to produce. The Photographs, aimest. oll 
of which are the author's, are quite astonishingly 
geod, and it sheuld be added that in wddition 
to Ins written: etudy of the bronzes, Kunze haa 
greatly increosed. the material by making up 
whole groups of fragments which had never pre- 
viewsly been joined together, 

The argumenis for the Cretan origin af the 
brontes are unwerable, and though In some 
cases the style, fegarded a a thule, han little af 
what is oormally called archaic Greek ochur- 
ueter, the unrelenting analysis to which Kunze 
has subjected them leaves no room for further 
Atgument on the aubjeci.. The pewult of this 
analysia is an accumulation of specifically Greek 
and non-oriental depil which excludes any 
ditermative theory; moresver, apart from 
details of subject matter antl rendering, there 
emerge. in the composition also, tertam Groeck 
featurcs—and. this, marcnicitcty even im coses 
like the Muriting Shield where at first sight we 
seom. to be confronted with the mex! uncom. 
pene matenal, In «peaking of this aspect 
of the style (which, to the les accustomed cye, 
ome We present the tirongest obstacle to the 
connection of the Cretan Bronzes with archaic 
Greek work) Kunze even says fp. 86) that, 
mg others, the shield from Palatkasiro, the 
‘lympanon, and the Hunting Shield iow a sure 
seme for decorative composition which places 
them on a level with the best decorative metal 
work of the penod—with works wach aa the 
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Olympia corselers- (cf pp. 87, 10th, ‘This, 1 
ae confrsd, FE cannot follow—but fortunately 

of opinions i in aomutter of this kind 
Aaey not affect one’s view of the arguments of 
the book, or of the soundness of the judgment 
which it displays.. 

Ad to the » Rumer holds that many 
ofthe Cretan Bronzes were made. at # tine when 
the geomntric style wae still unchallenged in the 
greater part of Greece. “Though at first difficult 
to accept, this view is probably fully justified, 
though t doubt whether we can maintain that 
any of them are as carly as the ninth century, 
Kunze ues (we principal arguments for estab- 
lishing this chronology: first, comparison wiih 
a series of gold relicis, some of which have been 
find in graves with Attic vases of Pere pro- 
metic style—and secondly the evidence of 
tornb-proups at Arkades,in Crete. He obviously 
hat an exceptional understanding of geometric 
art, aid To qhoulsl te the last to assert that his. 
attribution of the Atic vases in question to the 
ninth century Gimpossible. On the otlier hand, 
I think it is posible to maintain that this date 
may he too eurty (and [should add that Kunze 
wisely doet not insiat on the exactitude of the 
absolute chronology of this carly period); and 
this seems 46 me to be indicated by the evidence 
for the date of later examples of the group. 
For the Rhedian vases which were found with 
these ane surely not, aris stated, carly cxamples 
of the Rhoda series: they belong to the later 
phase of the pre-incision etyle—to the period of 
the Lévy-vase in the Louvre, for exanuple, which 
can hardly be carlier than the middle of the 
seventh century. Hf the lower date is brought 
down 40 far into the seventh century, the ipper 
can scarcely be over a hundred and fifty years 
earlier. Now we have specific evidence that in 
Creté ‘early ' orientalising atyleé did persist, os 
they seem pot to have perdsted claewhere, far 
Into the seventh century; this ia clear from the 
pithos-burial: at Arkades, where very primitive 
Cretan vases are found with Cotinthian (for 
example, Anuar, X-MI1, p. 154, Figs. 149-4; 
p.. 104, Fic, 73, 0), and equally from a 
Chaaiber-toci at Kyosos which contained dare 
Pritecorinthian, and Gretan vases. of various 
dates, but none of @ style which would other- 
wie have been attributed to the middle of the 
seventh century. {t is pessille therefore chat an 
independent fabric, like that of the Cretan 
Bronzes, alo comtimend to o pelatively lute date 
in. that century. 

The bronzes dealt with in this book are sub- 
jected, ae 1 have said, Ww an exhatetive and 
convincing aonalvait. Tt is impossible in the 
course of a brief review to give an idea of the 
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tharoughness with which this formidable onder 
tuking bos been conned out, and i would be 
abaurd to pretend that even after a careful 
study 1 could doit fall justice, From p general 
point of view the most remarkable chapter is 
the hit, in which the earliest ewicerdns of oriental 
influence on geometric Greece are admuratily 
fommared; ansuthoritative statement on this 
aubjeet has long been overclue, The last enc- 
liona deal with two groups of works which are 
af particular Importance on this eonneiom— 
the bronre sirens (some ofimnial, some (iretk) 
which wete attached to large dingi, and the 
very carly gold reliefs, already mentioned, same 
ef which have been found in geometric graves, 

i oem wngratictal, when one hee learnt a 
much from od book, to deaw athermtion! La pointn 
of detailin whith there seems to be room for 
adifference of opinion. But in a book in which 
the treatment of detail plays eo important « 
port lt is perhaps not-out of place ti do wo. | 
append therefore a few comments of this nature, 
none of which, as wall be ecen, is of amy renal 
siprificariece, 

On op. Ga it i said that-there la no certam 
example in. Greece of the plastic decoration of 
a shield odiside Crete: “Truc, lait it would have 
been worth while to mention that shields of this 
type are very common on black-figured vases, 
and are not infeequent.om red-figured also, ond 
mint therefore lave heen made at a fairly lave 
date. 

Po aes, mote 22: The atvlivation of the 
shoulder on the Protecormihian aryhallos in 
the Louvre ie not medermn. For this, conmpare 
further the lion’ on the New York Nexo am- 
phora.,, Complete encircling of the shoulder ts 
farther very common at Corinth from the erly 
Carinthian period onwards, a facet which dup- 
ports Kunze's theory that this detail is oriental 
in. origin, 

P. 169, Graring griffons or griffon bink: 
add an afyballos from Messina [(Ne5. 1029, 
49) anda sherd recently found at Perachora. 

Pp. 173-4. The bronze rebels in Berlin are 
wirely not Greek, tut Etrucen, both in style, 
arel in spirit, ond are further mot earlier than 
the second quarter of the sixth century. 

Po est. ‘The ¢ommenté on the ivory priciest 
fram Ephesus raise the whole question of the 
chronplogy of carly Tonia art. Kunze says 
that the priestess cannot be later than 499, 
implying that thie is the hovwes! possible timie. 
Though joo i4 no doubt to carly a date, I do 
mot lone Phat id to become of Lonian works 
such as the Berlin head of a woman with a 
scarf over ber hair, fo ihe ivory ia ae late oa 
sa, And wurely it ts slrange to object to a date 
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in the second half of the eeventh erty eee tlie 
ground that the ivory ia ‘pure lowian Greek"; 
Haeeria to me etill to hive a icertnth: treo oF 
erential character {as hws some later lonmn 
eclpiure, like the so-called ' Sleeping Head"), 
though olrioualy much lise than aeweral of the 
cartiest Ephesus ivorics: amd conversely cannot 
a figure to‘ porely Greck * as this have been 
mude in lonia inthe eeventh catty? bb pot 
the sphinx from Eplresus,. derpite the oriertal 
hair, equally purely Greek in style? 

262, nor 58.. Export of Gyrladic geometric 
pottery: ther: ave other Theran, ane seme 
Siphiian, eeametnc or probably geometc 
sherds from the Acropolis (ampublished), ond 
Theran and other Cycladic fran Perachara, 

Finully, add tothe index an important relere 
cice to the Neseos amphors in New York (p. 254, 

#9}, 
sible HG. G. P. 


Corinth, I: Introduction, Topography. 
Architecture. By H. N. Fowter and 
RK. Stivoweit. Pp. svi-+ 299; front 
piece and (54 Mlustrations; separate port- 
folio of 21 plates. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1932. 

A warm weltome is assared for this volume, 
which sas up in conchae: and convenient form 
the historieal nod architectural discoveries made 
diring twenty years of excavation between tig 
and igth (the recent excavations are being 
published in separate volumes of the series), 
Although reports appeared at the time in the 
American Journalqf Archeology, it wae not cary 
from thes to grasp the full extent of work 
accowoplished, but this book sets the whole 
itary before we hitefly anc) clearly, Each of the 
authors contributes about ouc-half to the yolurme, 
Profesor Fowler beginag with dhe history of the 
excavation, follows ii up with a brie! surmuary 
ofthe history of Corinth, and then plunges into a 
detailed geographical sorvey of Corinth and the 
Corinthia, incorporating at length the accounts 
of Suabo and of Pawsanias, Here Dr. Blegen 
adds a latof prehistoric sites, reprimted fram bis 
paper in Aj4.; and Prof. G. A, Rohinsm con- 
iibutes an account of the Perachora area, 
written before the English excavations, to which, 
however, references are added mm « footnote. 
The remainder af the book in the work of 
Professor Stillwell and is devoted to the archi- 
tectural remains. 

The first place.is very properly taken by ube 
¢ temple, the only tmomoment 
visible when the digging begun. Then fallow 
accounts of the Lechaeum Road, which ap- 
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parently provides an antique example of false 
perspective, the widih diminishing as it nears 
the Propylaca: its market, colonnades, ‘and 
vaulted shops, the Propylaca, the Basilica and 
behind it a stoa with shops; this seems to have 
been o fish-merket, as the shops are litted with 
tanks. This huidding is Greek, the others all 
belong te the Roman period and yielded little of 
Hellenic date; Professor Sullwell nucfully com- 
nwtnis on the disconcerting case With which the 
Corinthian stone lent itself to reworking. ‘For 
this reason also their complicated history 
throughout Looperial times waa hard to -cis- 
entangle; in the Propylara oo less than five 
building periods are recognised. 11s no small 
feat to have sect out in little more than a hondred 
pages the story of these fragmentary and «uper- 
imposed structures with such completeness of 
detail and such fucidity of expression. Tie 
portfolin-of plates is of convenient farm; parti- 
cularly wieful are the comparative plane of 
the excavation Acld at different stages of the 
work. 


Kos: Vol. I. Asklepision, Hy [aun Scaz- 
MARN, with introduction by Runory Hew- 
ziG. Pp. 78; 40 figs, 57 plates, 1 mp. 
Berlin: Heinrich Keller, igq2. 62 m. 

Maveyia Tépcou i really NWeesyia tod “Aksoy, 
and the *Adoor- was the grove of cypresses which 
later developed into the Asklepician. “This 
identification of Hereog supported the view 
which he shored with Paton that the famous 
sanctuary wae to be looked for in the neighbour- 
hoed of the monastery of the Tersyis and mol, 
uz hed been conjectured by Jess adventurous 
nunds, close to the town of Kos. The excava- 
thom, inaugurated and conducted by Herzog in 
the face of innumerable difficulties benween the 
years 18q7 and 19gu7, proved the choice ofa site 

po be a correct onc. Beneath sloping ground 

7 a seriet of terraces, with the foundations af 

buildings devoted to cult and cure, erected 

hietwern the second century 8.0. and the third 
century A.D, Varions obstacles delayed the 
final publication, ond when it became once 
more postitile after the war, fresh excavations 
by Schazmann combined with final revision of 
the previous resulta by Herzog: were found to be 
an prelude to thin book. “The task. of 
writing has, therefore, been divided, Herang 
being respotibbe for the history of the site and 
its literary references, Schatmann for the de- 
aription of architectural details, This division 
lus one drawback: thot the reader tone to 
conceive the buildings apart trom their fune- 
uons. In other ways it b satisfactory, | Her- 
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yor's weful «tudy contains, besides clussical 

a, some carly travellers’ tales worth 
preserving. Schazmann meanwhile deals thor- 
oughly and efficiently with the mass of archi- 
tectural detail, Much to be commended ia the 
arrangement in paragraphs which orakes the 
confusing matcnal accessible for study or refer- 
ence: still more commendable are the chrono- 
logicul tables and sumunary of dating evidence 
in Chap. XTX, where literary, epigraphic andl 
architectural evidence contribute po eet in order 
a series of buildings, some interesting, some 
featureless, “The Byzantine church, on the 
other hand, remains undated, though our rapid 
progress in this branch of smdy may soon 
cnable experts to place the remains of its decora- 
tion in their proper context, 

Drawirs, plans and reconstructions are 
carried oat with great accuracy and complete- 
tes. “They are, howrver, wnnecemarily com- 
plicated: irrelevant formulae, like the hatching 
used to indicate the earth, distract altention 
from what is important: the tone is-often too 
dark; the reduction sometimes too great. 
Moreover, it is difficult, owing to incuffirient 
lettering, to refer from text to general plans and 
vice versa. The phowgraphy, on the other 
hand, are perfect, 

‘Two more volumes ote promised, which will 
deal with fmels, the minor excavations on the 
island, ancl the monuments left by the Knight 
af St John, 
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Blunicipalite d'Aloxandrie = le musde Eréco- 
romain, 1925-1931. Hy E, Huccera. Pp. 
102: 64 plates, 17 figure. Berganio: 
[stituro italiano d‘arti grafiche, 1992. 

After a prolonged interval the insur of the 
valuable reports of the Museum of Alexnndria 
has been reamed and the accumulated results 
of the imervening years provide material for 
h horndsome and valuable volume which indludes 
not only many importact accessions wu the 
Museum, but a long jist of excavation reports 
in aml around the city. The most thrilling. 
chapter i¢ ihe story of the attempt to find the 
tomb of Alexander the Great under the Mosque 
af Neb) Daniel: 2s & known, the excavation 

i failure, bot Dr. Breccia remains firm 
inv hia belief that the ‘Toml was situated in this 

aren, Amongst other discoveries we mole Oo 

tomb in the Western Necropolis which con- 

tained @ sarcophagus in the form nf a bed, act 
ina ciche bordered by eculptured columns and 

rithly decorated with paintings (PL XXV). 

Additions to the Museum include -a umber 
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of fine mosaics, which will be the subject of a 
separate publication; one signed by Sepildlue 
tepresents a city (7 Alexandria) wearing a belie 
in the form of a warship, There are also good 
sculptures, notably a bronee head of Hadrian, 
and intercating vases. Altogether a worthy 
record of Dr, Breccia’s efforts to recover and 
to - preserve what remains of ancient Alexandria, 


#weiter Hericht tibher die Ausgrabungen io 
Pergamon, 1925-1932: daz Asklopision, 
fy Taronoe Warcaxy, (454, Berl. 1932, 
no. 5.) Pp. gf; 2 plan, to plates, 18 
Hlustratiom in the lext, 
Gruyter, 1ga. 21.50 m. 
This eccavation report deals with the sanc- 
tuary of Asklepios at Pergamen, founded in the 
fourth century before Christ, devtroyed by 
Prusias 1] of Bithynia in 156 ac., rebuilt and 
destined to become ini the secemd ceniury of cur 
era one of the famous shrines of the ancient 
workd. To this period of prosperity belong the 
buildings now described, though tranes of older 
structures were corountered. The sanctuary 
consists of a large courtyard containing the holy 
well, surrounded hy colonnades and approached 
through a forecourt and a momonental gateway, 
Attached were « amol! but ¢ichly adorned 
theatre and a hall devored to the cult of thir Ern- 
perot Hadrian; more unusual is the Temple of 
Asklepios, a circular domed building with a 
portico, which instanily recalls the Pantheon of 
Rome; thisseems to be the earliestinatance of the 
circular domed type so far encountered In Asia 
Minor. All these buildings were erected shortly 
before the visit of Aclius Aristices in 148 Auth § 
somewhat later is a second circular building, m 
two stones with a tiled moof, which probably 
served at a hospital, ‘The nomenoas intcriptions 
fund are remarkable in being all of honorary 
character With no reference to the cult! wonder- 
cures recorded by grateful patients are con- 
spicugudy absent, First among them. tanks the 
astonishing cuss hoevamof C. Julie Quadratus 
Basu, who is identified with the previously. 
‘known CG, Antius A. Julius Qundratus, one of the 
eatlicst Asiatics to become con at Rome; it is 
now further shown that he waa communmder in the 
Second Dacian War and governor of Dacia until 
his death in the reign of Hadrian, who ordered 
his body to be returned to Pergamon. The 
whole of the second half of the Repor! ia devoted 
to the discussion, by Prof. W. Weber, of this 
most important document; it is strange that ou 
man eo outstanding throughout Trajan’) reign 
should have entirely disappeared from written 
history. 


Berlin: W. de 
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Caravan Cities. By M. Rovroyrzar. ‘Trans- 
lated by D. uvl T. Tatsor Rie, Pp. 
xiv -+ 242; 25 plates, 5 mape and plans. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, amd London: 
H, Milfisrd, iggu. 957 . 

The title of Profesor Restowizels latest book 
fails to explain itself readily to the uninitiated. 
Profesor Kestovieet? has with it comed a mow 
term to describe o partirular type of ancent 
cormiunity culled inte existence by ithe life of 
the immemorial desert trade-routes on the 
frontier between the Greco-Roman and the 
Oriental worlds, Oo this loose thread the book 
is constructed. Tntroduced vid an able and 
stimulating aketch of the historical signifucance 
of theese routes, which linked India with the 
West, we make ihe dequaintance in tum of 
Petra, Jerash, Palmyra and: Dura, m lucid ond 
readable chapters which summarise provmonally 
what latter<lay research bas made of them, 
This at first sight arblirary selection representa 
those which offer most remains for swdy; 
Seleucia, e.g, has only begun. to be excavated, 
ancient Damwscus and Aleppo have scarcely 
been mapped. An additional justification Ties 
in that the auther describes all from autopsy, 
indeed speaks of Dorn with espetial competence 
as i exravator.. These exsays were based on 
fight travel-<keiches published elsewhere; the 
occasional conversational manner senuliing from 
that fact leads at times to levels of the poorest 
taste wher.a Mesopotamian cellu is said to have 
been surrounded "to its great surprise" with a 
Greek colonnade; or when Zenobia w labelled 
with the caption of the ‘caravan queen,’ 
Further, when we are told on p. 77 of the 
coruvansersis at the gates of Jerash, that “it was 
only after assuming clean, elegunt and crvilised 
attire that. the visitor made hia way into the 
dean and elegant city, we excuse the author's 
inet divi in allowance for hia warm imagination. 
But the statement on p. f4; how * Rome per- 
mitted these barbarian [the Jews] to destroy 
everyledy and everything Hellenistic with the 
greatest steadfasiness and crucliy,’ is a caricature 
of the facets. 

Nevertheless, the book is stimulating and 
waluable to the scholar, the general reader and 
the traveller in the East. Passing over ouch, 
with the American discovery at Durn of a 
frescocd church datahle to belore 250 A.D. 
we pice do a subject of the most unbounded 
interest and importance. The queer blends 
of various pagan cul reecive mented atten- 
tion, of the nome: af two of the quecreat,. 
Aphlad and Avzanathkona from Dura, we await 
explanation: from the Orientalists. Professor 
Rostovizelf's. view thar the Khasne ap Peta is. 


a Temple of the Tyche of the city deserves 
ponice, | 

There are a few misprints; the map of 
Palmyra is unsatisfactory, that of Dura lacks a 
compass mark. ‘The translution ia adequate, 
the photographs well-chosen and good. and 
the udmurably arranged bibliography most 
well, 

R. DB. 


Das Theater in Megalopalis.. By E.. Fecinm 
(Porschngrinstiltel fis Elasitiche .Pholologie wad 
Arehdotogie wn Letperg:  Antike griechizche 
ficotertouten, Heft 4), Pp. go; 6 plates 
and 24 illustrations. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 

Famer, 1991. 6m, 

This excellent and well-illuctrated study 9 

based on two short visits by Fiechter and Finck, 

in tga5 and r9eq, for the purposc of checking 
earlier publirations and adding detail about 

nmportant features, Digging was conhined to a 

litte clearance and exposure of doubtful cle- 

ments. Fiechier pays «a warm trilute to 

Schuliz and to the Hellenic Society's publica- 

tion of 18g2, but accepta some important cor- 

rections made by Balle in his (ptermeftenge on 

Griechischen Theaters, ig20, especially with regard 

to the skanotheke, Fiechter did not examine 

any part of the Thersilion except the south 
porch and the wall behind it, on which he throws 

new light An interesting axl COnVINCINY s6c= 

tion establishes certain Geometric figures used 

in faving out the theace i relation to the 
earlier "Thersilion, especially the square inscribed 
in the semicircle. 

Fiechter’s final conclisions may be thus sum- 
mansed. (1) The Cherilion was built -c. qbo- 
390 prohably without « porch, the porch being 
addled @ few years later, and the south wall 
modified. (2) The theatre was laid out ©. a50- 
930, with orchestra, but without proskenion or 
i: Gps pp lanka RS only for damning 

choral performances. (9) Between c, 390 
and the deatriction of 222, and probably in the 
first half of the third century, the skanotiicka 
wos builtin the west parodas, in order to acoom- 
modate a solid wooden stage-building on wheels, 
which could be quickly Imuled out and replaced, 

Fiechter bolda that the older line of stone blocks, 

with holes for woolen posts, which lies-ander 

the loter fine that carried the stone proukenion, 
supported a low wooden screen to hide the 
unsightly lower part of this movable stage- 
bnilding while it wi in we. (4) The destruc. 
tion of 292 ruthed the skanotheks, aud the per- 

Hen tone proskemon wae built several years 

later, perhaps in the puddle of the second cen- 

tury: the stage buildings probably ateod. on. the 
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substructure af the ruined “Thersilion. porch. 
is) A Romany stage wos introduced wt a Later 
period impossible to define, 

These results agree. with Bulle’ 3 except for 
the following points. Tn Bulle's view (ap. cit, 
pp. 97 to 108) the older bincks under the pros- 
kenion.are later than the destruction of g22, and 
were probably laid shortly after goo, to curry 
alow wooden atage of the phlyaz type: and the 
atone praakenion conmot be earlier than the 
second half of the second century, and may be 
as lute as Domitian, Bulle also holds that the 


it was down again before the atone proskenian 
WS CONsIructed, 
D, &. R, 


Die tnneren Propylien von Eleusia. Hy Hiaxs 
Hoestann.. (Dentmiler Antiker Architetewr, 
Band L) Pp. isa: frontiapiecee, bo figs., 
32 plates. Berlin and Leipzig: W. de 
Groyter, (992. 77.85 m. 

This admirable monograph is the find of a 
teries of studies of particular monuments under- 
taken by dhe German Archeological Instinute. 
Fresh accounts of the Thescom amd of the temples 
of Angora and Aizanoi are promised, and alae the 
first real publication of the Gorgon temple of 
Corfu, 

The Inner Propylaea of Elewsis have a-peculiar 
interest for Englistumen, since they once em- 
bodied the famous * Ceres" of the Fitzwilliam 
Museom, which Clarke tore from a lamenting 
populace, to be honoured by Porson with both a 
Greek and « Latin inscription. ‘They are alo 
very important as one of the most perfect 
dateahlo monuments of the jase daye of the 
Republic, “They were begun in the year beforn 
Phorsalin by Appiue Claudius Puleher. 

Tt w impossible to attempt here to describe 
Honmnann's minutely detailed investigaiions, but 
his main conclusions may be roughly indicated. 
He differs from Libertini (Ane. A Sel, Af, |i, 
1916, 200 Tf.) Im many: poms, and above all in 
this, that he distinguishes from the onginal dengn 
two drastic remodelling:, which chictly affected 
the toner side, where the Curvatics stood. ‘Thee 
statues Were at first clove to the cross-wall, on 
each aide of the single tloor, bint about. thie time 
of Antoninus Pras, shortly before the large Outer 
Propylaa were built, they were moved forward. 
‘They wow carried .m flat roof, and were flanked 
by ceremonial tanks. “This second stage lisy a 
general rescublance qo Libertini's reswration, 
Finally, perhaps im the tucd century, the tanks 
were removed, aml two aide-doore wrre roughily 
knocked through the crow-wall, The outerside, 
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with its projecting Corinthian-Doric porch, 
wilfered much Jess change. 

The book contains many valuable general 
discussions, and forma a welcome und nnpartant 
cmtnbotion to car knowleder: of thir type. of 
bwilcting,, 

LS. Ry 





Die attischen Grabreliefs dee 5 ond 4 Jahr- 

hunderta v. Chr. Hy Ham [heroes 

Pp. Gg; 34 plutes amd t2 figs Berlin: 
 ‘Heemrich Keller, 1991. 500m. 

The Jimits of Dr, Dicpoldec's admirable book 
arc prescribed, on the one hand by the revival of 
figured gravestones after the repeal of a decree 
(perhaps 3 decree of Cleisthenes), which sce to 
have prohibited them for a while; an the other 
by the decree of Demetrius in 917, which 
prohibited them for good. "The stele of Aristion, 
for example, belongs to the time before the firat 
decree, and there is nothing for fifty years afier 
that. 

The ecevival seems, on grounds of style, to 
have begun in the ‘forties: 1¢ takes tte cuc from 
the flourishing ialand school of the fitue, several 
of whose works have survived—the form usually 
a single figure of the dead in a tal) narrow. panel. 
But the Attic'sculptors soon developed: this imto 
& two-fizure relief, the dead grasping the hind 
of a relative, a motive destined to be dominant 
for more than a hundred years. There i# a 
prototype, the lovely archaic fragment at Aeginn ; 
but for Diepolder this is heno-worship still, 
on the Laconian model, even if softened Ihy 
the hand-claip, The hand-clasp, in ite laser 
appearances at least, is surely to be interpreted 
as a gesture of farewell; and many of the actions 
on grave-relic&, Athenian and otherwiie, have, 
as Forsdvke remarks, a like meaning: the girl 
from Paros in New York sayt good-bye to her 
pigeon; Hegeso puts. awity lier jowrla, they are 
af no wie to her now. 

The revival of grave-reliels in Athens must 
almost have coincided with the artistic expansion 
under Pericles, and in the Britiah) Museton rebel 
of Xanthippus holifing a foot we already sce the 
age of the Parthenon and the manner. of the 
frieze; in the exquisite girl holding # lekythes, 
ita New York—rare cxumnple of the dead with 


an object of funerary cult, rare Io ite plasticity. 


and warmth—the spirit of some of the figures 
in tht east pediment. With Hegeso we have 
reached the time of the Nike Halustracle, 

It secmm a mixiake to divide the book neatly 
at the end of the filth century, sa if fashions 
changed with the imaginary first of January in 
the imaginary year three hundred ane ninety- 
nine: but ft is a mistake shared by hundreds of 
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archacologic and hinoriang, and now, alas, 
inveiermt¢: ane it te bere rendered Jes viene 
(hon weal because of the cureful documentatinn 
by treaty-headings and other dated mounts 
which ought to blur this unreal method of 
reckoning. How mich of the Phelan age bb 
there not in the magnificent relie! of Sostrate : 
how tuch that ia timeless? re archacolomcal 
date, fo we must date i, cannot be far off 475. 
The reliefs of tha time, many of them. now 
showing thre: people before o deep porch, have 
still that unity, both plastic and spiritual, which 
results from the: organic growth of a single 
idea, But the tendency ire the laat three decades 
of their exiatenee ia for this unity to be looesered: 
the groups come to be made up of separate 
concepts assembled for their value ot masses if 
the compesition, The figures are pel only 
more strongly individualited but more emotional, 
ay in the relief from the [issus, where Ube senti- 
ment is restrained, or in the Aristonautes, where 
ff i rampant; and this growth of emotianal 
reation is one of the factors in the break-up 
of the classical relief style. “Fhe decree of 
Demetrius did rot in reality put an end to the 
Greek, grave-relic! altogether os |i) did to the 
Attic; some later omes have character; but 
the statement may be forgiven in @ peroration. 
The excellent Hlusteations, which conten 
muny [emiliar and necessary pieces, contain also 
many that are pet so familiar but equally good, 
and by ther careful choice not only consolidate 
the scientific results, but also make the book 
very attractive, and conveniest for study, 


uni réimischer Sculptur: Text und 
Register zu den Tateln 501-750. Min- 
chen: Verlagamalt F. Bruckmann A.-G,, 
140232. 

A review of a book which contains 250 de- 
tached casays by various hounds and which has 
tuken dhitty years to complete is out of the 
question. But it would be a great pity not to 
bring to the Soctety’s notice the fact that this 
milestone: in Miessrs. Beackmann’s (reat under- 
(aking hat pow beer puseed, For this text tn 
tlie Jast 250 plates, mow that it iz bound up, is 
the largest and most sumpmous work on ancient 
sculpture of the ocritury, Many of ibe articles 
are unigoel; many bear the oomes and 
initiuls of those to whom we are accusormed to 
look for patient research and clear statement; 
all repay reading. The text illustrations, especi- 
ally i ihe more fecent numbers, are of the 
uimeat clartty and beauty, As they frequently 
give details of the main plates on a lorger ecole, 
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or complete pictures of the main subject taken 
from different points of view, Usecir value to the 
student is very great, ‘The following figures 
give some idea of the scale of the work. -No, 
Goi, the ' Perteos" head in the British Museum, 
hat 24 pp. text and 29 illustrations; No. 6414/2, 
the Terme copy of the diseobolos (one of several 
articles on the Myronian figure), 11 pp. with 
t5 figs.; a G49, the young wounded warrior 
of the IN | Museum, 1g PRR, with 13 
figs. sa No. 73!, the Drexten S yroup, 
Hopp. and to fies. 

The work a: now bound up is mot very cary 
to consult, a3 the tiple index provided [{a) 
numerical sequence of plates as issued, (}) 
muscim index, {c) chronological and styliniic 
arrangement] is divided jnto five portions, one 
for every 40 pilates. But, with the help of the 
general alphabetical index of the whole series 
of 750 plates, which has been recently made on 
cards for the Hellenic Library, any one of the 
articles in the book becomes immediately acces 
sible, Probably all owners of the Denteuiler have 
provided themaclves with something of the kind. 
As to the sclection of subjects, no criticiam 
ia valid, as no one knows what -the ultimate 
scope of the collection will be. But the inopre:- 
sion docs arise in working through the plates 
that only a very large collection would justify 
the inclusion of some of the objects figured. But 
this ix all te the good if it means that the sernecs, 
as we all hope, will be contmued indefinitely. 

‘The great plates. are doubtless worth a com- 
mentary of dignified proportions, but the format 
chosen does seem unduly large. We ore con- 
a ren with a hook of reference measuring 174 

by io} imechet and containing perhaps goo pp. 
(there is no serial numbering}, This makes a 
heavy work to handle, and makes one think that 
the margins (top, side and bottom, 34,27, and 
44 inches respectively) are excesive. But if 
librarian is privileged to grumble over the make- 
up of the book, lovers of sculpture will have 
nothing but praise for its contents. J.P. 


Greek Sculpture and Painting. By J. D. 


Beatioy and DB. Asmore, Pp. xviii + 107; 
248° illustrations, Cambridec University 
Press, 1992. tor, Bd. 

This book is a reprint of articles which ap- 
peared in the Cambridge Ancient History. As 
these anicles have since their appearance been 
regarded in this country os the ultimate authority 
on Greek sculpture and painting to the end of the 
Hellenistic period, so far ac this was possible for 
works of puch small compass, there is. no need 1 
‘criticise the text in detail. Yee 1 find it increas- 
dogly hard te believe that there is any connexion 
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between the dedication of Cheramyes and the 
Naxian sphinx, when | am confronted with a 
new plate of her aide by side with a Samian 
terracotta aod a marble Head from Ephesus 
There are 9 namber of excellent mew pictures, 
including two plates of coins and a plate of gems, 
The new (and doubtful) Artic hows in New York 
is act besvle the kowrod from Sunium, IT have 
counted twenty-four mew pictures in. Professor 
Bearlicy's section and nane in Professor Ashmole's : 
this a pity: iti not pleasant to meet agam the 
blurred outlines and black backgrounds of thie 
Cambridge Ancent History, ‘The bibliography 
hay been remxielied and brought up to date 
Lovers of ancient art will be grateful for an 
attractive and brilliant book. T. Be Wi 


Pontischa Vasen. By Peeicck Docatr Pp, 
25; @7 plate. Berlin: Heinrich Keller, 
1933, 25 mu. 

This is the Latest publication in the Beaziey- 


Jecobethal series; Bifavr griechisher Varn, The 


pictures are clear and beautifully produced, 
The author describes these rather inpleasing 
vases sympathencally, and divides them into six 
groups, the first nearest to Jonian and. the sixth 
nearest 10 Etruscan art, “The groupe are looeely 
connceted together; there m no question of all 
the vases of one group being by the same hand, 
nor can |] find any chronological setypoenee. 
Group 2 is said to have a descendant group 3, 
and groups 4 and 5 2 descendant group 6. But 
whereas no..9 of group 2 has a highly developed 
sytent of folds, no. 7 of growp § has ne folds at all, 
nor has no. 5 of group 6. The whole question of 
dating ta very difficult: but there is no reasen to 
suppose that in the rendering of drapery these 
painters were ahead of their contemporaries in 
Athens, ay more than the painter of the 
Caeretan hydrme was, Therefore, although the 
earliest Pontic vases may go back ta 450 B.c., the 
latest, 2. no. 4 of group 6, may well be later than 
soc #.c., but this would have to be worked out 
carefully in comparison with the Cacretan hydriae 
and the Amfocides painter. P. 18, there is no 
useful compariion between the decorative griffin 
of the Pontic vase and the pursuant griffin of the 
Cacretan bydria; p. 2a, o6fe) *Friiher Samm- 
jung Hauser" ianow Lerpaig 1.929; this list could 
be hengthiened. T. B. L. W. 


Greek Coins: a history of metallic currency 
and coinage down to the fall of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms. [Hy CHAMLES SELT- 
wax. Pp xik+ grr; 64 collotype plates, 
iqmaps and diagrams. London: Methuen 
© (Wo. 1999+ 257 

‘There Wat certainly room for ihe general 

Introduction to Greek coins, intermediate m 
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size and intention bewwveen shighter works each 
as Milne’s Greek Coinage and Head's encyclopaedic 
Histone, which @ here provided in the #ixth of 
Meo, Mathis weeful setice of Handbooks of 
Archacalogy, Alter «a chapter (which would 
hove been the better for judicious pruning) off 
curmmey. and money in prehistoric times, the 
suthor proceeds to the discossion of the principal 
coining. The armingement adopted is # com- 
bined geographical and chronalogical one, which 
has the advantage of presenting AUCOCSIVE CrURs= 
section of the coinage in the main areas, “The 
treatment of the earlier perinds down to Alex- 
ander the Great is rightly far more detailed than 
thac of the Helhenistic age though these later 
sections tight have been mac as short nel lew 
sketchy : Egypt in particular be summarily dealt 
with, no mention being made of the effect of the 


shifting ratios of thre precious metah on the 


currency nor of the deeply interesting problems 
invelved in the bronze coinage, for which at 
least a reference might: have been given to 
T. Reinach's magisterial eveay {in REG. tg2lt). 
Metrology provides the skeleton of Greek mumis- 
titios and jt is impossible to avoid touching on 
the relative articulation of the different issues 
however ouch, In our present ncertaintics, we 
might with to bolt the cupboard! door, Here 
we mey applaud the clean break which ls made 
away from the intricacies of the Babylonian 
echool without necessarily accepting the ihgen- 
ous reconstractions offered in their place, an 
elaborating theories alrendy advanced in hi 


Athens, its Historp ond Coinage, poavulates (1) a. 


copper talent of the value of an on the eur- 
rency unit of the Aegean basin in prehistoric 
times, whieh aurvived as the Euboic talent, and 
which, in the weight of i gold or eléctrom 
equivalents respectively, provided the standards 
known to wi ge the Buboic-Artic and (the 
Milesian; (2) an icon bar (obelus), in the 
Peloponnesus (six to the handful, dracima), 
which, in im silver equivalent, provided the 
weight for the obol wed drachma of the standard 
introduced by Pheidon at ae. These 
important theories offer simple ond attractive 
explanations for the two principal weight 
diandards, especially for the Aeginetic, which 
has always obstinately refused co fit into any 
general acheme. Art the same time the eviderwe 
on which they rest at present id too slender to 
admit of certainty, and for the copper talent. the 
wide variation in the weights of existing ingots 
is an added diffoults. As for other standards, 
¢2. those of ‘Thrace-Macedoninn districts, until 
heeurste data of the normal weights have been 
obtained by means of the frequency table it 
would perhaps have been better to treat them 
J. —VOL, LL. 
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abe treats the Chian-RKRhodian—to state the 
range of weighis and to avoid speculation as to 
their origin, “The account of the early electrum 
eomage of Ams Minor m interestimg. 5. further 
expands Rabclon's yew that most of the staters 
of Milesian weight, apart from those ofthe Lydian 
kings. came froni the mint of Miletus, the varying 
iypes beteg the badges of successive * magis- 
rates"; thiy Triny well be right, for constant 

change. af type is choracteriolic of later Asiatic 
cditages—Cyzicus, Phocore, and 
Mytilene, 

Several «otalle departuns from orthodoxy 
call for mention. Following his prewicts pub- 
lished work, 5. assigns onportant series of archaic 
come of Aeginetio standard to Megara and to 
preSolonian Athens, The coin sesigned to 
Megara are of three quite different iypes—goat 
with dolphin, dolphin tider, and pair of dolphins. 
In view of ita ¢arly importance Megara is very 
likely to have hol an archaic coinage; but one on 
thit scale i out of propertion, apart from the 
unliketthboawd of a constart change of type 
Such change it ari Asiatic practice, followed it is 
true int pre-Pisiitraticd Athens, but alien to the 
group of mints to which these coins belong: 
ne of them may well belong to Megara, 
perhaps the goat and dolphin formerly com- 
sidered Parian, but not three—Thera has a good 
claim to the pair of dolphins om several grouncla, 
and motel the extant come with this type comer 
from the Santorin Find. “The staier assigned 
to Athens, the type of whichis an ampliora,: is 
wally theught-to bo of Andros, ‘The: trans 
ference 18 Athens it bused on the alleged cor 
resoondence of the omphors type ancl ite ines 
reverse with those of an undoubted Soloman 
didrachm. Bat the two amphoras differ mm 
shape, the Solonian having a bigger. belly, 
thorter neck with collar, and slighter Hp with 
the handles set higher up; while the incuse 
presenti as many points af diffcrence as af like- 
nes. “To make the wnt walich the torre. 
spondences fespeciilly af the aimphora) should 
be exact, Ip would be most intercating to find 
an Atte stater of Aeminetic weyht struck before 
Solon (we know that Aeginebn ttaters crouluted 
there freely), Wut the evidence for this one ia not 
satisiactory. For the famous Athenian Brae 
drachos which most mumismatiots regard a 
pisos struck in commemoration of the Persian 
war, S. again advances the explanation offered 
in his work on Athom—that they were struck 
ij the three or four years Ixfore 484 t.0, for 
convenience in distributing the proceeds af the 
mines of Laurium among the citizens, The 
point iso considerable interest, and the explana- 
Hon, if correct, gives support to his view that 
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other decadrachms, «eg. the Demarcicion, the 
Porus dicadrachm of Alexander, ctr., were 
struck primarily for cumency and not a com- 
memumive pieces, The evidence adduced. is 
numismatic and literary. ‘The decacrachie are 
accompanied by am exceptions) beue of di- 
drachma: this denomination, otherwise unknown 
at Athens, is here held to have bee issued im 
order to facilitate tbe distribution of sume of 
ten dirachme—two tetradrachms and ome di- 
drathm making up the required amount. But 
if, exceptionally, decadrachms are issued, where 
tetradrachms: are the normal currency, |i ti only 
natural to-strike didrachms in onder to facilitate 
exthaner between single pieces of ten drochm 
and dums composed of multiples of four drachms. 
‘Thus Alexander's other decadrachm from the 
Babylonian mint, a quite exceptirmal piece, is 
necompanied by an equally exceptional di- 
drachin with the same monograms, Here there 
is. no question of special payments of ten drachms, 
nor tethers tore reason wry there ahold be at 
Athers, The literary evidence shows that 
‘during the period in question the Athenians 
divided up among themeclves the profits of 
theie mines from time te time, though there ia 
nothing to show. that they did so annually like 
the Siphnians (not Seriphians as, is stated on 
pg). Further, there bs nothing to show that 
the dividend was regularly ten drach; on the 
contrary, ii is only reasonable to suppose that 
it fluctuated with the ourput of the munes, as 
may be inferred from the words of Herodotus 
deseribing the lust distribution [the Athenians}, 
lyOaov hAfeoon beretog Bia Bpoyudy [Ot roy 
Bie Ee), But if the amount was not regularly 
ten drachnw there la no. point in. @ special 
isue of decacochnms extending over three 
vr more year, Most mumitmatists will still 
prefer to regard the decadrachm, as well as 
the Demareteion and Alexander medallions, 
primatiy commemorative in intention. 

The fourth-century coinage of Sicily has Jong 
bee a problem. In the fifth century moncy 
poured from wartow mints and notably from 
Svranee in great shundance, In the fourth 
century the siream dried up except for the 
Carthaginian camp and local comage and the 
talleend of the decathrachm imue of Syracuse. 
lt offers « remarkable en thet we car 
painttopractically ne tmoney,apart from thedeca- 
drachms juar mentioned, ws struck by Dionysius 
I to mect the enormous military: expenciture 
which he must have incurrerl ln the Carthaginian 
wart. Tt ls not till the time of Agathocies thar 
we get a plentiful silver coinage again issuing 
from Syraciee, “To the older qnniamatiats whe 
placed the bulk of the decadrachms and signed 


tetracdraclom of the fine period in the first, hall 
of the fourth century there was no difficulty. 
Now that we know that these should be pushed 
backinto the last quarter of the fifth, there isa 
gap covering the reign of Dionysius Twhich it 
be difficull to account for. 8. would fill the gap 
in three wave: (1) By antedating the plentiful 
decimom coinage with Apolline types now given 
to Dianysiuy Tor Dian: thie miny posshly be 
comet, thouel in style thee coins have more 
in commen with the Connthinn staters of 
‘Timoleon than with anything earlier, (9) By 
usigning to the Syracusan mint seme of the 
Enest uninecribed Siculo-Punte tetradrachons 
with horse and palm-ice types, which are 
explained as being struck for the benefit of 
which laa pridfi very unlikely, ¢eerm defnicely 
ruled out by the fact that one at least of the 
finest pbwerse dics is combined with a later 
reverse bearing the normal Punic corp legend Ae 
muihonet. (a) By gishing back to Dionysus | 
the series of chariot tetradrachms which, though 
they do not bear his name, are currently regarded 
as the first coinage of Agathocles. [tis true that 
these coins correspond ccloscly in vbeir types to 
the latest decadrachms, and especially to the tetra- 
drachm from the school of Evnenetua, with 
which the earlier colnage closes; but fabrie and. 
atvle are very different. In thiy connexion the 
beautiful tetradtchm of Morgantina with 
exactly the same detailed correspondence of 
types should be considered. It must be placed 
well inte the fourth century if indeed It be not 
the fruit of Agathocles’ activity in that city at 
the opening of his career, but style and fabric 
riark it as earlier than the coin now proposct 


for Dionysius. Finally, precoecly the some 


monever's monogram, coupled with the triscelrs, 
which is found regularly:on the revemes of these 
coing, oceurs.on one issue of the Vietory colmge 
of Agathocles which hears his nome. There 
cannot be a gap of half 4 century or anything 
like it between two issues thus linked, and the 
virtual intermission of Sicilian coinage in the 
fina half of the fourth century mmat still await 
an explanation. 

Apart from the continued attribution of early 
coin of Chalcis in Euboea to the Philaids of the 
Chersonese in spite of Gachler’s. convincing 
demonstration to the contrary (which is dis- 
thised in a mere footnote), these are the main 
deviations from accepted tradition, and attention 
has necewmanly been concentrated on them here, 
For the rest, the book, which is lively and #anily 
written, if muther too positive in statement from 
time to time, gives a clear account of the results 
of modern rescarch, Ip is well calculated to 
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interest these who realise the possibilities of 
nomunmatic ant dere te begin a serine study 
of the aubject, anc the mitnerous plates, whicli, 
with few cxecptions, are excellent, add greatly 
to ita value from this pout of view. . 


Corolla archasologicn. principi hereditario 
regui Suscias Gustavo Adoipho dedicata. 
(Arte inatiints roman reget Snerinr, U1,) Pp. 
276, with. portrait frontiapinee, 40 plates and 
43 int tie text Limmel> (CL OW, K. 
Glerup, and London: Humpiirey Milfort, 
i! 

This colleetiain Of esaaye by Swedish echolars is 
handsomely proddced with abondarit Ulusiration 
and contains Important material of varied 
interest; the German, French, btalian and 
English languages are usted, Our tong being the 
medium cheseti by the majority of the writers on 
Hellenic subjecrs. About half the volume deals 
wilh Roman histor or motmuments of Rome; 
these papers it is nut iecesry to enunme|erate here, 
with the exception perhaps of Andren's publica, 
tion of terracottas from Ardea and Pageriind’s 
itudy of the Corinthian capital and of ite Grenk 
prototypes in the late Republican period, 

Among the Hellentc papers we imeniion first 
Person's republication ond amended tram 
lation of the late Mycenaean inscription on a jar- 
rim found at Asine in 1926; uing the Cyprinte 
syilabary as a basis of decipherment, he supposes 
the inseription to be a metrical dedication, the 
carlics! Greek insenptian known, Another 
debatable ground of prehistory is coveree) by 
Valo, whe asserts the contimuly of tradition 
from the Mycenaean thofas-tomb to the Homeric 
tumuli and to later hero-cults, The reennt 
Swedish activity in Cyprus is naturally well 
represented, by three papers, of which Gjerstad’s 
lengihy comparative study of the planning of the 
palace a} Vouni (ace FAS. 1929, p. 256) calls for 
first mention: the earlier pliase of the palace is 
Cypriote based on Anatolian precedents, the 
second te Hellenic oraita, Spoquist pul 
hishes tombe of the fron Age, the poteery shows 
the familiar mediey, but he attempm to diffecr- 
entiate successive burials on the basi of Gpcrstad's 
recent typescne: of Cypriote pottery. Tt isa 
pity that single burial-groups which would 
confirm this classification sccm so hard ta obtain 
in: Cyprus. Sculptures trom a éenes of temples 
at Soli are published by Weatholm ; they include 
sevetul types of unfamiliar character. 

Four papers deal with historic Greece; Han- 
sell studies the history of the: temple-court, 
Kjellberg an Acolic capital from Larissa, the 
latest eaintple of this interesting architectural 
form. Seitz analyses the statue of a kneeling: 
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youll from Subiaco (now in the Terme Museum 
at Rome); he concludes that jt o fragment 
froma group al Linaun supplicating Achilles amd 
aig It to ihe age of Haodrioy, Finally, 
Wiken discusecs the position of Kerke, mentioned 
i @ treeport-point onthe mummy tickers of the 
Fay that. 


Mélanges Gustave Glotz. Val. I, pp. xxvii + 
449; Vol Ul, pp. qto; portrait frontispiece, 
2) plates ond many Hlustrations in the vest, 
Paris: Lee presses universitaires de France, 
pps 
With their cighty-<ane cantiibuwtory and nearly 
a thousand pages of text, tlese two fine volumes 
contain material which will interest specialists mi 
ities every. branch of classical studies. “he 
following list may eerve to call attention tothe 
subjects treated > space compels ins reluctantly co 
Oni many important discussions which do not 
com within the provinee of this Fawnal. 
Jehtstovig . In point of dave the 
first place ta occupied by EL Pottier’s discussion of 
the pictogruphic value of the deagm on Suan 
pottery, Fo Chapouthier snedies three engraved 
vem from Mallia, of MLM. I. ‘dite; on one 
of them he finds a prototype for the classical 
Gergoncion, From Mallin also come two rly 
vars published by P. Demargne; one ie & 
rhvion athe form of a woman with liands below 
tie brensts, closely resembling a well-known vase 
fron Mochles; ihe other iy ao jug on which @ 
similar design is incited: thi gecalle the later 
typeof Baubo. R. Dussaud publi Mycenaeai 
wory fragmenta from Egypt, now inthe Louvre; 
the chiel piece isa reliefahowing s combat belween 
@ bull and w griffin J. Sundwall jdencifies uve 
Minoan stgn for “talent,” ot sone similar anit of 
value, | 
Architecture and Sealpture, EB. Vallots analyses 
the earliest atratuin of retnains of the Artemision 
of Ephesus, finding a similararrangement of alter 
and bose om the sarcophagns of Hagia Triada: 
he further proposes to place the - arcliiteet 
Paconiua of Ephesua in the ainth century. R- 
Demangel discusses the influence of vase-paintimge 
on architecture, and J. Charbonneaux the in- 
fluenceef masks uponiculpruraliypa, £.Michen 
publishes a grave-relief in the Louvre, inscribed 
EYOYKRATHE: PEIANNOE EPRIEYE.. 
F. Poulsen identifies a bead in Athens and 
asccond in Copenhagen aa portraits of Attaloa TT 
and Attulos IIL of Pergamon. A hunting scene 
with a representative of the Thracian Homeman, 
who, exceptionally, is winged, on a fiiere found 
recently at Comtaritza is discused by G_ 
Cantacuzene, A. Salat compares the scated 
Boxer of the Teone with a atarue at GConsanti- 
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nople described in an epigram of Christocdoros. 
Finally, two curtous Tberian ecolptures, one * a 
fricze of mrtopes,” the other a quadruped doubt- 
fully idewifed ata bear, are contriluted by the 
lite Pierre Paris. 

Ves, ae. He Jeanmaire comnders that che 
design on a Dipylon vase at Copenhagen. repte- 
ents an jnitiatery aeenc, C, Dugas points out 
that AMA AZ/= on ceriain vases is Hol a truc 
aonature, but merely a fancy name. for an 
Ethiopian. A bf vasein the Louvre with Petecos 
leeing from the Gorgons, Preass and Chryssor, 
is desrribed by A. Merlin. 

insriftions, F. E. Adcock discusses JG. V. 1.1, 
an account of a Lacedaemonian tibute-levying 
expedition of 427 wc. A. BL Weat makes mltli- 
tions to a Parthenon Treasure-Reecord, 7G, | 1, 
aaz. NN. Vuli¢ publishes two new records of 
bequests to Alkomens in. Macedonia. A. Wil- 
helm reconsiders the inscription from Tasos, 
BCH. VIL, 453, no: 2.- He T. Wade-Gery 
examines boundary stones, Opou G. Dow pub- 
lishes a new ane lengthy inscription from Delphi 
in honwur of on embassy from Sardis. A. 
Plaséart ects the fragments of a long inscription 
from Thespiac, relating to a local volunteer corps 


af r7o4.0., M. Restovteetl studies the caravan-- 


inscriptions of Palmyra. 

Papen. PL Collart aupplics the beginning to 
P, Ryland 17%, from a fragment in the Reinach 
callection.. P. Geneva 925, studied by V, 
Martin, gives the mames of Roman landed 
proprictors in Egypt m the Flavian period. 
G, de Sanctis discusses the fragment at Vienna 
containing 4 record of the capitulation of 
Olynmpias. 

Littemrr. L. Bodin finds in the Panegyric of 
Isocrates traces of borrowing from the speech of 
the Athetiian delegates to Sparta of Thucwdides, 
L, 73. E. Legrand examine: Platarch’s reasons 
for attacking Heredous. G. Mathien studies 
the reasons for the hostility between Plato and 
lescrates Inanifested in the Euthydemus, which he 
amigns to the end of the year 380. L. Meéridicr 
considers probleme of the Hippelyta: of Euripides ; 
the reason for Theseus's absence, the relation of 
the play to that of Sophocles Another Euripi- 
denn subject is treated by G. Murray, who 
reconstructs the mbsing plays of the Trojan 
trilogy. 

Philology, P, Chantraine studies Greek words 
grouped areaind wnpdoua, porto, cte., and 
wpa, of prebellenic origing with this may be 
grouped the paper by A. Meillet, dealing with 
the Greek nomes for kim or chief. ©. Navarre 
denice that the particle 4 is weed try Homer ina 
temporal sense ond |. Verdryes examines thre 
adverbial form wesw T, Ziclinski explains 


the resemblances between Achilles ind Jason by 
propounding new derivations; Achilles the 
hero of the Achacans, Jason of the fonians. 

Religion wud Philosophy, F, Cumont finds that 
the opening of the Sothie year waa dbserved in 
Syria as wellasin Egypt. G, Méautissyudies the 
traces in. Plitorch of survivals of the Onphic 
tradition unc of Orphie communities. C_ Picard 
derives the mitra sometimes worn by Dionysos 
from Minoan times. Ay Rivaud denies Pyiho- 
gorean inftuence in Plato's Aepiblic. 

Law, Here ore two studies of Athenian begal 
problems: by FP, Moxon on the procedure 
adopted by Demosthenes tm the case of thie 
Embassy, and F. Roussel’s analysis of Antiphon 
wep vel) ‘Hogiey edveu, alas CL Lécrivain’s notes 
On Pothkevery anc) Gph cere. 

History. A. Aymard examines at beogth the 
constiution of the Achaean assembly hell at 
Angat, 1BB meV. Chapot sumesis that our 
ideas of the colonmmg activities of Alexander the 
Greatare greatly exaggerated. P, Cloché studies 
the relations between Athens and the Thracian 
king Kersebleptes in the years 457—952 0c. R- 
Cohen finds an explanation for the failure of 
Nikias belore Syracue in the fact that he wis 
unable io forget that he was the author of the 
peace of got. W. S. Ferguson restates the case 
for placing the condcomation of Antiphon at the 
fall of the Four Hundred) MM. Holleaax distin- 
guishes between Perseus the general and Perseus 
the son of Philip V of Macedon. J. L. Myres 
studies the account of the refomm of Cleisthenes 
ai found in Herelows, A. Puech compares the 
three versions of the battle of Salamis to be found 
in Aeschylus, Herodotus, and Diodorus, G. 
Radet follows in detail the final campaign of 
Alexander in puruit of Darius, W. W. Tarn 
explains the pasaaye dn the Monument Ancrra- 


mim which cites Tiridates and the younger 


Phraates as fugitive kings of Parthia. 

FEammamit Hidery. A. Ancéades emphases the 
importance of customs cuties in the budgets of 
Ptolemaic history, M. Cary examines the 
sources whenee Greeee obtained silver: Asia 
Minor from prehistoric days, then Spain, later 
Sipheod and Lavrium. M. Lacrom prescnts a 
long study of foreigners at Delos, and BE. Zicbarth 
reviews the commercial histery of Rhodes. 


Greek Byways. By T. R. Given, Pp: vii + 
qarq, Cambridge Uniwenity Pree, 1992, 
ras, Bad. 

Thir @ a collection of miscollancons rasays 
which net only hover round the outskirts of 
Greek fife but sometimes (ome very near to the 
centre of things. Some deal mainly with the 
toaterial side of Grock civilisation [° The Greck 
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on the Sea;* ' Diet in. History; " “ Metallurey 
and Democracy;' "The Wandering Greek *), 
Others excerpt leas widely-read auihote such as 
Strabo and ‘The Antiquaries.' Others discuss 
Oreck social life and education (The: Manners 
of Gentleman)" " The Boy and the Theuriat ")., 
‘Others, again, take & glance at Greek religion 
(" Porton Gods;° *The Daemon Environ- 
tment’), The twee concluding chapters profter 
advice on“ The Study of Anviewt Histary * aud 
explain * The Vitality of Greece." 

Within this wide minge of subjecus Mr, Glover 
moves with a studied inconseyucnce, which my 
at dimes bewilder the siaider of his readers, but 
will leave on all a final impression of an exhilarat- 

jog joy-tide, Yet alongside of caertaining 
storive about elephants (hat could write (like a 
‘certain Tammous borer * Huns"), his book contains 
much eernour teaching after the Gohion of an 
andent “satera” at its best, Asan cxample of 
Mr. Glover's (ashes of searching tru we might 
quote from p. 164:—" Is it mot true What penis 
docs beatin an oldish but not too old community, 
where things are set and established, but not so 
set that the young mind cannot revolt, where he 
is controlled by tradition hut inspired by Nature, 
where, like the beat Greeks; he can make a blend 
af law and liberty, obey and revaltin the same 
moment, uweand transcend the great tracditinn? 
Or from p. f1g:— The only dangerous heresy 
is orthodoxy.” Bur ihe whole chapter on Greek 
education, and the chapters on Greck Sea-life, an 
Greck Vitality and on Forcier Gods, will repay 
amore cirelul reading. 

Ina work that positively discourages meticulous 
precision the searcher for erreurs of fact will 
naturally come by bis own, “Che source of pre- 
historic amber was-in Jutiand rather than in the 
Baltic (p, 4). The statement that the Greeks made 
no improvement in agricultural ean (fp. 54) 
is hardly fair to ‘Theophrastus and the Hellenistic 

|practitioners af aciemifie farming. Alexander's 
hal of treasure in the East did not amount to 
‘ hundreds of millions" of pounda ip. 7g): recent 
tatimates fix li at 1to-1Bo,000 talents, say forty 
million pounds, “The statement thar Cacsar was 
“the foster-child of Greece’ and derived his 
politied! idens from that quarter (p. 299) is mot 
easy to aquare with the known facts of his career. 
Lastly, the theory that comage caused the 
inechystnal revulution of early Greece (pp. 66 ff.) 
will not bear close examination. The vhar- 
acteristic symptoms of a capitalist economy ore 
equally to be found in ancient Carthage or 
Judaca of Babylon, which had little or ne comage, 

But criticiem of this kind ts no more damaging 
to Mr. Glover than to Herodotus or Plutarch. 
Hie book may not add ooch to oor permanent 
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bore of knowledge: but it Will open new 


widows in-our minds and give them a thorongh 
ventiladdon. MC 


Everydey Things in Classical Greece. By 
Manjowe and C. H. B. Quexxent. Pp, 
xii-+ tah; 89 figs. Lomdon: Bateferd, 
ies. «By, 

Ii a period as brilliant as the filth century, 
‘Everyday ‘Thing’ oight ecm Ieee eoay to 
find than in the-archaie period. This may be 
the reason why our auihon have not adhered 
strictly to their time limit, Newerthrless, their 
new book is in many ways a great improvement 
on its predecessor, and they have made excellent 
it af the more homely passages in aothors such 
Mato ancl Xenophon, 

Much space is devoted ‘te qrublic buildings, in 
particular those onthe Acropolis and at Delphi, 
A section follows on. town planning and private 
Houses, repretenitd by Prienc; here a strong 
warning should have bees given that the Gfth 
cemury could not have produced anything 
equally sanptiows. Other sections include a 
vuriety of uttzactive subjects, auch as furniture, 
Wat paint. slupping, farming and daily Life, 
though there is no reference to education A 
few errore should be noted: Hogesa for Hegeso 
on p. 74, and" black and white ' for" black wnd. 
red‘ on p. to: moreover, the fifih-century 
(oreck ded nov travel by chariot [p. nog). 
Finally comes a résumé of Thucydides, who 
sulfers less under this treetment than Herodotus 


did in the previous Ineok. 


Like the subject-matter, the ilbgerntions 
have goproved. Free adaptations (ron Greek 
vase are how omrtied, gnd the sketch of the 
Acropolis is charming, A good map, however, 
Wo needed, since the one on the frontispiece 
ormaments the sea but gived me iden of the main 
featuons of Greek topography. 

If another volume follows. it will find in Ue 
Hellenistic age a quantity of marcnal suitable 
for studies of daily life, In view of this, may 
we beg the authors to wmprove their style? = Tt 
i sometimes coriomdy fheetiog, even cheap; 
ond it always gives the tnypresion of having 
been intended for very small children: yet 
"boys and girls,’ so often apostrophieed, should 
appreciate sound English if they are to wnder- 
stand the beauty of Greek ari. | 


Child Lite in Greek Art. Ey Axrra E. Kiem. 
Pp. xix +55; qo. plaice. New York: 
Columbia University Pres, and London; 
H. Milford, 1432. 222, 

A very pleasant litte book: and, Ict it be 
added, amos useful collection of material; Miss 
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Kicin has visited most of the: principal iniusrume 
of Earopeand America, noting several hunderes 
of objects whicl) Ulustrate child-life in onctent 
Greere: he tas ermang these together onder 
appropriate headings to muke a connerted 
hiniry ef the Greek child; aod she gives ue over 
4 hundred and fifty pictures; the mort complete 
series (hatwe pessess. bt begins with a termatotia 
at Atherm, showing twine lying side by aude in 
their cfadle, quaint cones protecting their heads; 
then we are taken throogh playtimes and 
schooldays down to the last ecene, where ono 
beattiful white lekyihos in New York we see 4 
little urchin bravely stepping into Charon’s 
boat, trundling hid go-cart beside him. The 
book will be indispensable to students of ancient 
life, and ii deserves ecading for ite own sake, 
That ot more than one point some intensive 
investigation might yield) interesting rewulis os 
obvious, but it 1¢-a ment, mot a fault, of Miss 
Klein's unpretentious text to have suggested 
thea poisibilliies for fuiure research. 


Daedalus and Thespis. By Watree Mnitea- 
~~ Vob TL: pt. ty.pp. xv + 111; pt. 2, pp. 
rt: 44 plares. ((aiverstty of sMfissowri 
Stadies, VI, g atc 4.) Columbia: Unie 
versity af Misourl, r991.. $2.40. 

The first volume of this work waa reviewed 
in FHS. :49. tq. The book is a collection of 
those paaages from the Greek dramatists whieh 
happen in some way to mention an Gbject of 
art, ar even of everyday fife, The present 
voume is devoted to sculpture, which 1 inter- 
preted ina very wide serec; part one deals 
mainly with formal sculpture, bot part two 
ranges from gems down 16 kitchen pots and pans. 
On the literary side the author gives proof of 
enihwsiasn and energy, and it isa pity that he 
id not invoke the assistance of dn archarelagiat 
to wave him from mony wild statements: for 
istuuce, on the first page of part two— In 
lialy, a4 far as our knowledge extends, the frat 
metal workers wore the Etriseam .. . the 
people that put their stamp. most completely 
om the arts and crafts of the Onient {and the 
rest of the world) were the Phoenician,’ After 
this Etruacophilia it is dismoneerting to see a 
mirror mecribed with the- nance of Aplun, 
Semila, Phiuphlune ‘fig: 38) assigned to * Corinth 
or Sicpon "on p, 544. 


Tha Treasurers of Athena. By Witiias Scorr 
Feacuss. Fp. ix+s6f Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press, roq2. 34. 
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Athenian Financial Documenta of the Fitth 
Century. By Brexpann Dea MERIT. 
Pp. xiv+ ror; 17 plates, 24 figures th 
text. | Cricereigy qf Michigan Studins, Efuman- 
itie Sern, Wal. xxvii.) Aan Arbor: 
University of Michigan Pres, 0992 
A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions 
to the End of the Filth Century ‘B.C. 
Edited by Makots N. Topo Pp. x 4- 29h. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, igy3.. Tat. Ad. 
‘The Selence of architectural. epigraphy ~ luis 
bem, Prof. Fergwien obterves with juat pride 
(Preface, p. il), perfected im the main by 
American acholars. Himself, working * without 
the privilege of sorting stanes in the Epigraphical 
Miudeur at Athens,” he modestly disclaims this 
science: toa modestly, for his work has: the 


scientifie rigour, the scrupulous exarciness, the 


constructive grasp, which we have come to 
expect from Armericun epigraphias. But hee ie 
more than a scientist whose laboratory tech- 
nique it isa privilege to watch; he ts alky an 
historian of the first order, This makes the 
atrenuth, and at the same time the weakness, of 
his book. “The scientist-plus-interpreter moms 
twa dangers, that he sect his facts wrong, that 
he eterpret: them wrong, He -can bw orm 
himself against the first by scientific candour, 
againit the second by imagination and a seme 
of the actual; for to decline such inquiry is to 
ahuy his eyes on fife, Prof, Ferguson is armed 
against beth dangers exceptionally well, and 
whatever detailed adjusmments he may have to 
make (for some, see the carrent number of the 
AFA), T beliewe his main accemnt of the auc 
cessive financial shifts af Athens during the 
Tonian War will strane, 

‘The Panathemaic period 4io-go6 stands out 
ae Vitul: (im gta the Tron Reserve was atill 
evailable, but exhauited before gro. At the 
beginning of the vital quadriennium, the 
victory of Kezikor repaired the empire's fortunes ; 
not only was there money for current expetvics, 
but the reserve of Sacred’ Money was reconsti- 
tuted (fC. I, 109) and can be drawn on in the 
following year (/G. P, 901) for a great military 
effort, which unluippily was pot decinive. By 
4307/6, operations of war demand support from 
the Sacred Money, which ts now revenue only, 
the reacrve i¢ exhawited: at the Panathenaic 
stocktaking Gf 4o6, they resalved at last io mint 
the ‘Nikai and the sacred vessels: ‘The bopes 
raised by Kyzikes have slowly evaporated; the 
agany has begun 

This new clarity is due, chiefly, ta Prof. 
Fergusni’s brilliant placing of 1G. 1%, gar in the 
year .oo/f. This document contains almost 
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errtainly the name of Perikles ae general, (1 
spenks of an expedition to Peloponnese, and of 
gold received thar year from. Skapte Hyle 
exactly cquivalent.te the Thasian quota, Thee 
data fed ime (Ninn, Chron, 2gqo, pez, ees. 
rogo, pp. 292 seq. | to date it to the marly vears 
of the Archidamian War: Proj. Ferguson potnta 
eat that in go9/8, young Perikles ia in pubtin 
lite, an expedition waa sent to relinwe Pylos, ancl 
Athen waa recovering the Thasian pertia. The 
recognition of these things enables jam to put 
the document into what J am. comvinced |e it 
right. fmancial context, anel to draw the inmport- 
ant histerical conclusions of hia third and fourth 
chapters. 

His treatment. of the Kallias Decrees is inter- 
esting, but T think less convincing, “The ‘crucial 
lines" fp. 155) are [ines 40-2 (l= fowat of 
Face GB) which order the creation of a “reserve 
an which the state could drow without borrew- 
ing and paying intercat-”: * chia purely seculat 
reserve, created ly deeree in 494 B.c.. waa 
created in fact after the Peace of Nikias.” The 
Hellenotamiai, in. fect, are to deposit (and afier 
421 did deposit) as wapemeretie; with the 
Tamini. Caw the active tovoniivn: bear this 
sense?) Gertninty, if the money is to remain tho 
property of the depositor, the middle is more 
natural antl more woul, [My statement in 
JHS. LI, p. 72 top, * the money will not belong 
to Athena,” is too dogmatic: Kolbe, in 42. 
Brefin, 1933, UL, p. 5, discusses the use of exon 
disci, epoxoraqifertes, cfc. with & far more 
adequate range of illustration: yet be quotes ne 
instance, and I can find none, where the depout 
roms. the property (mot qos ecrofeply nat) 


vad ear@Mvry.| 2 fancy that lines 20-21 of 


Kallias’ Second Decree have not yet been cor- 
recily restored: it is hard anyway to believe 
that so dowtic a change of financial policy as 
Prof. Ferguson reac in them was stowed so 
inconspirnouly away, | tke this opportunity 
to retract. my plea (J7HS. 10) that the year 42 
shoold be preferred to (the only othwr possibility) 
434: The arguments adduced by Ferguion in 

‘Athenian War Finance” (Proceedings of the 
Massuchasetis Historical Soriety,, 64, February 
1992), p. 10, have convinced me that the State 
Ginnot easily have put eome thousands of talents 
out to ondinary. commerce, in tine of war, 
nor realised so large a sum rapidly afer the 
Peace, 


There is no meed to praise Prof. Merits. 
*jaboratory work,’ which, at once brilliant and 
siber, is @ pattern for all ywerkers in this field. 
The richness of his new book is astonishing. 
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The Attic finanecin! documents of the fifth 
century are lid before ue to orlmjrable large~ 
stale photographs and ‘red and hlack* ie 
amiles (showing the extant fetter: black, the 
applets cect): cn thik hasly alse all of 
the doren large texte he chicily dlieale with 
receive a form, which makes earlier: publications 
ohaalete, The purpose of the book in ta present 
the material: the jistorical eanchiiom are 
meidenmal, but this incidental wealth ja extra- 
erinary, T note, for example, the danng of 
ff, By 105 [the decree io honour of Anthelacs| 
tw sa lhe (jm (14), the mention of Konon in 
fi. TF, 904 8 (p. faz): historical constata- 
ions i simiiar walue abound throwghout the 
ak. 

lL note a few purticular points, The new 
text of the Samian war accoumnia (fC. F; 299) 
given on page 47 & clearly right in principle. 
that ix, in. eeferring the firal sum to Byzartion, 
the next two to the two years of Samion war, 
and the last to the Byzantion-Sanios total: yet 
the stoichedun ling of 43 letters in improbably, 
almost -inctedibly, Jong, nor is the phrasing of 
moi if the gupplements si all inevitable. 
Line 19 ia the hardest to recuce: the omission 
of the demoti¢: Aewermer is, however, just 
posible and would reduce the Tine to Oy letters: 
Afwaoen could then be omitted in line 6. 
In the inscription recording Uke Samian gettle- 
ment (p. Sty fig, 7= fG. 1, 50) | wmild like to 
record 4 convincing euguestion made to me by 
Prof, Woodward for the ditieult fourth Ime of 
the list of generals, viz. [Kaas j[ortpatoe Ch [lygiBon. 
In the aceoulte for 4332/1 UG, 1, ents ere pages 
31 eqq- and Plate 0), in line 5, we should, f 
thinks, feud (after etparsyom) [ro or Vai] ienssae 
Evpet[a demoticam momen demoticue: Apyerrpatot 
demotian pu ta—h—ifeoo, ete]; that is. to 
cov, we should ideniify thi fint payment of 
qge/t with the sialling of ‘A iit" 
SikwoTieot, ‘Thuc. ty 47) & 6 Mone of the 
ebjections ty this simple. solution of a famous 
era appears too me valid. The figure bio in 
Thuorvdides it certainly wrong and feo almost the 
casicat correction. ‘This does not give wi Too 
many genemils of 43/4 serving in the northern 
area; conly five; sinee Katalog qigetey mires in 
Thue. T, 64,.$.1 meam * Kallias o« commander 
ever four colleagues’: Kallias brought one - 
colleague with: fis und took command oyer the 
three alrendy there. [Aberrm> otre in Thue. 
11,19. $9 clearly docs -not imply that, Perikles 
had his nine subordinate colleagues mr company: 
tor, T think, dees the same phrase in Thur. |, 
r16, $4.) ‘The destination of Eukrates ond ihe 
other generale in line 5 is [co Mox]eioway: if 
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the absence of the name Poteulois from this 
pihrmsc mean anything, it means surely Rs 
as Kolbe suggesis and Meritt, p. 68, accepts, that 
the battle of Poteidaia has not yet been foughr, 
bat} that Poteicaia is oot yet o military objective, 
fats. dae tral garh vealed, Poteidaia revolted about 
thie sume day that Archestratos sailed (Thur. I, 
48, $1): no one who sailed Jater than Arches 
trator should) be still designated of Momfion-, 
ane it connet be auggested that Eukeates sailed 
earlier than Arcchestratos [since eventually there 
areno ships in the north beyond: Archestratos 
qo and Kallias’ 4o, Thue. Gt, § 4): ergo, they 
saileel iy company. Tt in the wiage of this 
document to put the leading general's. name 
last; io line 31 Karkinor stands last, while wi 
line 36 werent) Kopues[) Qopuens xm xevrloreol 
onl in Thee, If, 29, §2 Kaurkinos 9 

fst. For the dates: amee Ansteus Beers: 
Poteilaia 40 days after the Revolt (1, 6a, 
$3), and Archestratos sailed about the same 
time as the Reyolt (7, 54, $1) and Kallias 
about the same time as Arwteus (I, 61; $13), 
we may suppose Archestratos eailed some time 
in Auguit, Kallias in September, and the battle 
waa fought in October. “The important rrault of 
this dating, iit be correct, i thar the northern 
SaEhpaiED of 452 did not begin till after mudl- 


OA b. gt note the excerdingly interesting 
cxt m fiz, I*,; gopa, lime gg: oro my. Fou 
moony eT he conics}: Ll am not quite 
eay abeut (he stop which this requires at 
the beginning of line 95- In Mustoxydis” un- 
intelligible transcript of AG. 1", goo, line 9 (p. ye 
I would like to suggest that the M is misread for 
[E}A, ane that we restore [et] paz{e] yor, and after 
it possibly Kgpoi(o5 [i]. Gharoindes was Killed 
in Sicily in 427/6 (Thue, IL, go, § 2), and this 
fits with Meritt’s dating of the account {p. 66) 
to the quectiennium, 430/426, 


These two. books bring wt se near to & com- 
plete picture af the ingoribed accounts of thin 
‘Tamiai during the Peloponnesian War, Ukat it 
is worth while taking stock of what we naw 
know: especially since some of the suggestions 
offered by Fergusan p. #6, note t, and p. 75. 
note 5, differ frum those of Meritt, p. 44,.. The 
great atele, JG. 1*,. 296-78 (Meritt, Flare Ij, 
ceriunly contained the expenses of 4g2/1 on 
the front, 414/93 on the back, amd the first two 
months of gis/o on the «ide, Permuson 
sugeedis that JG. 1 go7 belongs to 4194/9 and 
stood below eq7 on the back oof thi stele; 
Meritt suggests 507 tay be from the back. of 
901, Prof,.Meritt has since called my attention 





account in 4058/7 (siege of Mytilene). 


geq,, Meritt, p. 116). 
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to the fact that 407 has letters on ite (ght hand) 
side face, which on Ferguson's liypothesia will 
belong to the same faee as 268: the spacing 
of the ictters is almost identical with those of 
298, but the character (expecially of sigma) 
seem to mn father different. 1 think on the 
whole it alightly strengthens Ferguson's case. I 
would ascribe another fragment to this stele, 
namely, ff, Py gon: whose spacing and character 
id idevitical with 26, hut since it contain the 
demotic Kv6s%ifern] it cannot well belong to 
agai. It comes, I suggest; from an account 
imtcribed below. 296, on the same face, preeum- 

ably for the year 4ge/o, (Lt ix, | believe, 

from the rizht-liand edge of the stone, a very 
amall portion of the mangin beimg, | think, 

imiiaet.] 

491/06 will then no longer be ovallable for 
iG. T?, aog¢+-299 + g08, and we must accept 
Meritt's second alicrnative {p. 66) aod date this 
Another 
fragment from the quadrienmium 430-426 is fly. 
I*, goo (pp. 66-65). Lt is nilortunate this stone 
is lost aod we cannot compare the senpts: bot 
I suggest the quadrirnnium had a quadriennial 
account (like ga4 and goa), and I steangly 
suspect that JG. 1°, 644 1 from ins top nghr-hand 
comer [Adcn|o hts (anal the mother poor 
photography is FHS. L, p 284, fig. 3, shows 
how idéntical it is in script with 294 + 209 
god. The main obstacle (not perhaps fatal) is 
that opQowwe sounds like a statement of ‘Legisial, 
whereaa the word wepifauev in goo and agg + 
ago + 908 clearly points ta a staterntnt of 
“Parma. 

The statement of the Logitai of gaa (IG. 2, 
42q, Meritt, Plate xii) probably took the place 
of a Tariiii's staterinnt for. the quacriennium 
q26-y22. The account for the quadriennium 
q22—418 (if any) are quite Inst: 416-g14 is 
fG..13, 3025 4144/4 certainly, and perhaps the 
teat of the on ir 4t4-qi0, la on the 
great atele JG. agh-7-H{ + 307 + 3007], 
The next sv ikenthiee 4to—06 watson the 
two stones goq4 (gro/g and go7/6) and got 
{409/6- and probably gou/7: Fenguson, pp. 2% 
‘There remain only 904, 
405 and the fragments published as Ji, T1*, 1686 
and 3687, Ferguam confirma the date 406/54 
for 305 (pp. 75 seq.) and fixes part at least of 
16fH to 405/4 (ie. the Siege: he brilliantly 
interprets the dismibutions of grain there men- 
tioned, aa fhe siegetime substituie for the 
dichelia}; and 1 believe, wfter examining the 
stones, thar ti. (1*, 1680, rbfz7 and It. T, gor 
are all from the same stele We thus geet the 
following very tentative table: 
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rey Stele tt baie 

rein t Stele . wi elena ype 

at ge Stele W t and VIL AS aie 
te) Sele 1X $03 4 8T%, 1685 y689 


Mr. ‘Todd's eugerly expected Selection of (Grerk 
Historical Inscriptions more than fulfila our 
expectations, It js in. overy way 4 nw beck, 
inheriting from its predeecssor * Hicks and Hill * 
na more than the plan and much of the selection. 
By this inheritance, the book is:in the nature of 
a ‘show-case ': the exhibits are (or deserve to 
be) famous, 48 meniinming great name (a large 
proportion, especially of the archaie inacriptions, 
do this) or raising great issues. Tt ia no casy 
matter to display such picces adcquatety, with- 
out burdenome pedantry on the one hand ar 
irritating dogma an the other: few inderd are 
the living scholars who could have done what 
Mr. Tod hasdone. His style has 2 firm clanty 
which neither fogs the beginner's mind for 
disguises the complexity af the questions: and 
le sible cot Chomme, it_ represents Mr. Todds 
unsurpassed. iithanit of thie literature and ‘neal 
precision of mind. yadmirable are the 
beautifully articulated ole lerumaid, whereby 
ihe history, the appearance, the bibliography of 
cach stone is-madeatonce accessible: users of the 
boak who tse these femmata freely will have bern 
liberally introduced to the science of epigraphy. 

‘The progress of epigraphic studies is, na Mr, 
Tod observes, WnPesring : and the pieces be 
deals with are fill in the mid-<iream of this 
progress, so that the literature continues to 
accumitilate. IT mote, for imtance, on Noo t4 
Audiat in CH. 54, 197% PR 315 .599-. on 
No. 41 Kolbe in SH. Bitlin, 1953, 1 Mr. Tod's 
knowledge of this moucemen! scienijique if un- 
rivalled, but hid two-yearly bibliographies are 
addiemct ro users of the Corpur rather than of 
thia book. Tt would increase our great debt to 
hie unselfish lalours if be could find space and 
time, in his future surveys, for a special acction 
thar should keep up to date the /ermmats of this 
book. They are too good to be allowed to take 
en the inevitable rust af time, HH. T. WG, 


Sardis VII ; Part, Greek and Latin Inecrip- 
tions, By W. H: Bisa and Davin. M. 
Routwsox, Pp.. igi; 
trations in the text. Leyden: American 
Society for the Excavation of Santis, 1gy2. 

This volume continves the series of prublica- 


19 plies, 20m illus - 


tions Of the American society fer the excavation 
of Sardis, to which we are already indebted for 
a definitive edition of the Lydian inscriptions. 
Professor Robinson and Mr, Buckler have wisely 
derided to inelude mot merely the dueriptions, 

publisher! and unpublished, of which records 
were made. by the American expeditions, but 
alse those which were copied by earlier travellers, 
Th view of the enormews number uf books ancl 
perioticals in which, in default of a Corpus; the 
inscripions of Asia Minor are scatterc, this is a 
bem fer which we cannat be too 'gratefal. 

Wherever powdble a photograph of the stone or 
ofan bnpression ik given: where the tect depends 
onan old copy the origmal copy self mw photo- 
graphed so that in all cores the reader has belnre 
him the muterials on which the printed text is 
haved. In the interpretation of the texte the 
editors have avoided the temptation which tents 
to beset epigraphiats, of transferring information 
from one place Ww another, and have contented 
themselves in the main with referring to 
previous publications ; in denling with t- 
published inscriptions they have confined them- 

selves Lo the eaurntials, 

The texts are classified under the following 
heads: bo Documenta and Public Records; U1 
Hondrific “Texts; ID. Religinua Texts and 
Dedications; I'V, Sepulchral Iowcriptions; V'. 
Miseellancous Texts and Fragments. Within 
the various classes a chronological ordi is main- 
tained as far as pomible, and the editors lave 
tendered a servicer to historicul students in stating 
regularly the period to which undated msecrip- 
iors are to be asgned on epigraphic grounds. 
Full indices muke comultatinn easy. In estal- 
lishio the texts of the inscripons so far ns they 
arc preserved the writera appear to have teft 
little if anything for ther successors to do, ‘In 
restoration they have in ove or tw cases, which 
will be mentioned below, gone rather further 
than the evidence warrants. They have done 
so, howrver, out of set purpose in dealing with 


‘puzzling texts in which any stugettion is better 


than none ‘Phe following peiirite int matters of 
detail oecurred tO the reviewer in the course of 
reading the book. WN, 1, Col, 11, lo rq: The 
lmeniption comclades with the phrase «al ( -mpafry, 
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riog Ae FE Audie uti ylierro, Avion which the 
editors (p. 5 and note 2) suggest i @ con 
fision of § ede Riots and rie wpaher beter, 
It sceme tore likely that Helen ds as normally 
ierwonal moc that jt la the re@ular imperatival 
infinitive of laws and regulations. In that cue 
Anette te a womimations fendens; the anacoluthean 
is ww particularly shocking ome, Ny 4) li: 
Sonie punctnation mark seems to be wanted 
after Apa, since yr can hanlly be the 
eubject.of Hole, ‘eyparppae pete id # beading 
and needa no verb, PF. 96, 1. to frem foot; Read 
ova Noh, Tool. Ta ©: The translation * A 
certain kind of gladiators—“ trinci” they call 
thom—is in.our judgment guilty of inhumanity,’ 
hardly conveys the seme, which is (hat a certain 
kind of gladiatorial show is inhuman. . 1, 
Loan: The restoration secms uncertam and the 
trandlation, *1f, when the man undertaking the 
work declines it, some one of us be found neither 
doing anything nor performing work in accord- 
ance with the provisions hercin written, ¢te., 
sccm very doubtful. The meaning sce lo 
be, Tf when the man undertaking the work 
declines it; its found that nothing 1¢-being done m 
accordance with the above regulations and that 
tone «if tw is working (.¢, in his place}, enc’ 
This might be expressed by restoring yryvsursoe 
or wpertéucoy. instead of uit mpérnov in L 45. 
NW. ag) hogs “The editors are no doubt nght in 
accepting M4 ploy on the evidence of Cyriac’s 
fiescou! fH will be noted, however, that Picker- 
ings Gieplo’ makes perfectly good sense with 
ivveg if taken es the Latin dimia Cyriac’s 
authority in not abere mapicion (o, p. 72). 
N. Bo: The editors make an ingenious suggestion 
on thw inscription which seems to clear wp 
difficulties in Cyriac’s copy. Ns. 46 and ge-gy: 
In view of the wee of stone balls as weight ( noted 
by ihe edtiters) di weuld huwe been useful to 
give the weight of these balls. N.oog: Some 
remark is wanted on the syntax of this ineacrip- 
tion, JAre We to take Sexinple ao a coutal 
dative? NN. rots The punctuation of the first 
line ought perhaps to be altered in the light of 
Wilhchn’s oomarks on the dialogue form im 
Gricthlache Grobinschrifim mua Alrinaiien, p- 20 ff. 
Qo this view punrumie with a question mark 
afte? ten -and. take |, yas question from, the 
bystander answered int. 2 by theatele, NN, 103- 


‘The restoration goes beyond the evidener, N.. 
The grafiti MEZKEAZ: which appears 


ita: 
twice on o plinth can hardly be ul onjs. 
Ewen if thet could naturally mean.” Mayr thou 
shade me," the equivalence of » for i would be 
unusual. Nothing better suggests itself, 

In form tins book isa worthy successor tp its 
predecesems. Apart from a few minor errors 
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noted in the coniomds, 11 8 proved and produced 
in a ownay that makes if a pleasure to comaull, 
The editors are to be congratulated on the 
manner ln which ihey have accomplished this 
part of theic task, and, readers will lock forward 
lo ateing the next volume, which i» to contain 
the fevimmed wd the Chanter of Robert Wood andl 
kis friends. When that has appeared Sardis will 
be better cared for than mestcities of Asia Minor, 





A. €. 
By A. Witwers.  (Sitgungsd. der Prnass, liad, 


Pp. 76. Berlin: W. de Gmiyter, t992. 
5) mt. 

In this-paper Professor Wilhelm's keen critical 
imaight and wide learning are applied 1o the eot- 
daderation of a aumber of important Cliristian 
imctiplions from Asia Minor, most of which 
have been dealt with by Hritish acholarn. In the 
course of his discussion he takes the opportunity, 
ae weal, of explaining and correcting a large 
number of texts adduced by way of illusiranon.. 
A fist of these will be found in the index. One 
or two pomtts may be noted in regard Lo the 
major inscriptions. I. 7RS. XIV (1g94), p- 54s 


d, Wars. Phik-Hin. Nove, 4992, XXVUL.) 


nm 57: Wilhelm correctly removes the proper 


name wevxeoting (1, ti), bat his revtoration 
worpets hardly does justice to the copy ancl 
introduces a stylistic finesse thot seems absent 
from the reat of the poem, i..a short corry- 
over from one line to another. Tp will be noted 
that W. introduces (his three times by conjevture, 
6,9, In bors Wilhelin rejects Trrepitny 
(the reading is certain) on the ground that patro- 
nytnies of this form ore only: masculine 4nd assumes 
that +48 qian was intended, So alsa (p. 29) 
jue hesitates to accept “Augioo of the ground that 
transirrence of the form appropriate to the 
masculimy te a feminine stem ie incredible. Lt 
ecems to the reviewer that in both cases the com 
posers were using epic fornia which they under: 
stood only imperfectly, bn L168 there. ¢cemm to 
be something at fault in. the mrirical notation 
of the misting syllables, IT. This section deals 
with. o number of inscriptions which have the 
dialogue formas introduction. U1, JRS XVI, 
ag ff, n. ego, Although the bomus ar Kurd 
KaAi which bears this inscription had been scen 
by Perrot Ramsay and Anderon, & was tot 
until roe, when Gox made a masterly impres- 
sion of the lines formerly despaired. of, thar it 
wits possible to restore the second half of the 
fourth imecription, which was then defmipely 
proved to be Christian. It has been generally 
assumed, and the assumption bs accepted by W, 
(p. 27), thot this stone bears the record of a 
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fomily at first heathen, then, mi the later penera- 
tions, Chriwian, The tutiie oF thie assure ion 
le the Language of the first inscription, which ts 
the conventional pagan style with references to 
the hoose of Hodes, ete, Such language, how- 
ever, is found in definitely Christian inveriptions 
and cannot be accepted as conrliwiye proc! uf 
payaniin. Ht bol become mere literary con- 
vention, With regard to the geurru| senee of 
the inscription Wilhelm Appears io he right. 
Aomia hod dted before marriage, and ber death 
in conventional atvle rf attributed to a degre to 
depart from this world. Tn |, 2g Wilkelom mag- 
yews derfele(te) oftlee for the inexplicshle 
énfifeofijor Tt is unantishirtory io assume o 
corruption tn an obscure passage, bat if cor- 
tection: are ta be made, arctotua might be pre- 
ferable. According we W, the difficult Lines 
q2 7% are “anisiversianden,” but here again he 
onty finds his way out by an alteration of the 
only letters that seem clear ond! an intet- 
pretation that i somewhat prosaic. “The father 
is molto because he waa too aliw in ening 
for the doctor! fh seems betrer to interpret 
Todos and doy ino relation to the conmplaints 
of the parents about the haae of thelr daughter 
to die. “Chev are sluggarda because they wishrd 
ro detain her, The verb imate: ff retained 
with Ary, means "They upbraid my infatuation 
in hastening to die.” This reading, however, 
makes it ditheult to restore ydp in the third place 
in the next sentence: hence the reviewer's 
former r suggestion, thw luiw vemode (7) mapbeviny, 
ie. ‘Complain (7) of amy dying .a Yirgin,’ 
which ls a repetition of whol appears in L 8 ff, 
in @ lightly different form, «hie: . . rile! 
oh|v] deopdrnror xe thekduy[ ov] Hawn, LS eotor 
is inyposdible ore wouls expect on this view 
scm verb mraning "fo complain of" or 
‘bewail.” Tostivine would then be casily under 
stood in a Wightly different sermer with (xtedea 
PV. Wilhelm bere hay some good remarks on 
the necessity for caution in the interpretation 
of Christian inscriptions, haut His suguest ions are 
That pag entirely convincing. On AZAAMPA. 1, 
i. , he acceps Gréguire's correction Sipe 
sacs ‘ee fyperpeginy, and Hemparing it with 
iG. iv, 826, interprets the word to mcan * the 
ecompation of a. typenpéees,” de. a hunter aml 
kerper of wild beasts. This suggestion removes 
the inscription from the sphere of Christianity 
entirely, but introduces 2 strange jnconsequecnce. 
If violent measores are to be taken, épernpcpatye 
oF Socrpagsiqy may be suggested to mean ‘ For 
he endured ‘a life in the moiintains,” which gives 
A parenthetical clause explanatory of ‘wowiv 
bt te Sow. On MAMA. I, 1. 170, the 
well-known inscription of Eugenine, Wilhelm 
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sumecate that Posey [1 7) may biaiwe the wok 
meaning of" trouble,” for which he borings forward 
evelemee, 44s dru (hat (he (ono of the ineeripe- 
Hien (W., p. 48) does nor suggest chat Banged 
was tortured a¢ a orimial, ainee if that were so 
we thoold find if diffieuli to understand the 
[irase teeta +e fretheyies it erectile, 
but it deernm natural fo siippose thot be ioeart 
sinothing more than mere annoyaner, FAS. 
XY, 4 ie oghthy removed from, the list of 
persceution-inecriptinns, ant) chiabit 14 justly cout 
en CNG. qeffi. V. Mie fifth section ja one off 
the most Mitercs ting and convincing in the 
paper anc is of comaderable importance fir the 
interprewitiim of A nomber of so-called erypto- 
Christian inscription. Wilhelm collects the 
Inscriptions which. bear the formula tev tror 
ae of} Seq (ia variown form), and proves 
conméluojvely that ou is the dative and that 
the plirase réy tee oot is a formula of ad- 
Jeration independent of the prohibition whirh 
follows, Going fither he makes it highly 
probable that cs hoo posesive meaning auch 
as Often belongs to uot i classical Greek with 
words of relationship in address (lonic of in ite 
piwesive ideage may have a different orgin, 
from the dative of indirect object). He then 
connects this usage with that in which the word. 
het ased with the genitive of a proper mame, 
12. whys 4 ket “Avipety ‘To the examples of 
this interesting Winge which lie quotes we ought 
perhaps to add wertam Anatolian place-names 
whiekt hawe the name of a god followed by what 
may he a proper fame i the genitive, ao ¢,¢- 
Maw Depedouw The pagan parallel For this usagre 
raise 4 further question with winch W. does not 
specifically deal, that is, the question whether 
this and sitaler formular are to be regarded aa 
speciically Chiristion ot all ‘The adjurstion 
and the threat of divine sanction seen) 19, be 
pagon. ef. eg, Xenophon, Amahetis, Vi, 9) vA 
TH. uA owety valve a] fed wien, Ade thot |) sertns 
very probable that here as elsewhere we musi 
regard religious terminology as common te both 
Chritians and pagans of the same period, andl 
must be careful tn reckon monuteeris as 
definitely Christian only where the evidence 
unetpuivecal. 

{ts hardly necesary to say in comelision that 
these studies shimld be yeod by all who ore 
intercated in ithe epumraphy, particularly the 
Chrishan epigraphy, of Asia Minor. Even 
where Profesor Wilhelm disclaims any speci! 
competence it will be understood thot his 
ignorance would be the learning of a lesser 
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Neue Beitrige sur griechischen Inschriften- 
kunde, V. By Apote Wiisteio. (Abad. 
der Wiseencch. in Wen, Pait-fnst. Afar, 
Sitzongst., 224. Bard, 4 Abh.) Pp. 41. 
Viena: Hilder-DPichler-Tempaky, 1992. 

In this Afth part of his series of contributions 
to Geeck epigraphy Professor Wilhetm offers 
oew restoration: of a number of imectiptions, 
Thitawh the restoration are pol always certain 
(he author is able by careful arialysis and appodte 
luwtation to further the interpretation of the 
tecuments and in some intinees to correct the 
errom of other scholars. One of two points of 
qeweral interest arise in the course of discussion. 
On Jucrigtion of Pergamon 18 the author deals 
with the practice of granting toa person honnured 
# sacrificial animal.or a aim te indemnify him 
for its purchase. “The occurrence of this practice 
elsewhere proves that the amerihor tv ‘oly 
fipedos by the etpermyel honoured in this 
decree le pot, as Lace hae! suggested, ata ind i- 
(hat the reyal cult was kept i in the hands 
of royal nominees. In this connexion a mumber 
of suggestions are made on JG, MII, 2, $27- 
The second ecction of the paper deals with a 


number of Pergamené decrees in ‘honour of — 


Diodorus Mctrodorus and Athenacws In AM. 
XXNU, 245, |. 7, Wilhelm with Senay 
restores the name of Quintus Ceepio, whor lic 

alie fim in JGR. IV, 272 in the unusual form 
Kieren. If thig suggestion is accepted the in- 
scriphion, as he points aut, gives evidence of the 
participation Of Galatians in the revolt of Aris 
tonikes. On p. 94 f there are some interesting 
remarks on areypéone aa a technical term in 
building which support the festoration ri 
dept in dAd MAMI, 259, 1 gq. With refer- 
coce tr AW XE XV, gow IE, Le 37 there i i an 
exeutsus on tie we of Sioxe: aa * gong” which 
Withkelin notes in Maccabees 11, ag. The last 
section Contains a pumber pfauippeeticns om ALA, 
LIV, 20,0 decree of the Samians in honour of an 
unknown doctor, A. GC, 


Ancient Writing and tts Infiuence, By B. L. 
Uniwan. Pp. vii-+ agg: 16 plates. London: 
Harrap 2 Co, 1992. 5h 

Books and Rendare in Anciant Greece and 
Rome. By F.G. Kexvox, Pp. vii-+ 19th: 
Oxford: Clarendon Pres, tag. 

Professor Uliman’s. book belongs to the series 
Oor Debt ta Greece and Rome. Ita tile hardly 
prepares us for what i in effect an excellent 
survey of Western alphabetic forms from their 
obscure origins through Greek and Latin hands 
and their offkhioots down td the age of printing 
and the modern period. Not only the layman 
hat the professional palucographer will welcome 
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such 2 convenient and compechensive summary, 
to which an appropriate selection of plates gives 
in ated value, One statement needs correction. 
Tt is midleading to speali of & Goptic text (p. 4) on 
the Rosetta stone, 

Sir Frederic Kenyou deals primarily with the 


moterial aspect of ancient hooks, and aime at: 


making available the new knowledge which haa 
beet acctumulating for the past two generations. 
In particular, problems. connected with the 
transition from the roll to the codex form have 
had a sensational light throws on them by the 
discovery of the Chester Beatty papyri, which Sir 
Frederic is engaged in editing, and pp. 94-110, 
where these are describedl and appraised, will be 


read with particular avidity by palacographers 
and biblical students alike. 


‘Tax Liste and Transportation Receipts from 
Theadelphia. By W. L. Wesrmmuasx 
and CG. W. Keves. (Columbia Paptirri, 
(reeek, I.) Pp. xi-+-sig; 2 plates. New 
York:;. Columbia University Pres, i992. 
4, 

‘This volume contig six long texts from ao 
group of documents asembled in the tax-ofhiee 
of Theadelphin im the reigns of Hadrian and 

Antoninus Pius, and the editor have succeeded 

In exiracting & good deal of weful information 

from. the monotonous records of receipts and 

payments. In particular, itis interesting to sce 
how they have been able to trace the intricacies 
of office procedure and te elucidate the checks on 
the entries relating to individual taxpayers: asa 
rerult of this they show that in the village of 

Theadelphia the year 128.9 was apparently a 
prosperous ane, ad less than-34 per cent. of the 
poll-tax was in arrear at the ond of the year; 

while in another year, the exact date of which a 

lon, conditions were much worse, ms only half 

the inhabitants liable to a tax in kind had paid 
in full, about go per cent. were partially in 
atrear, ancl about oo per cent. had paid nothing, 

These and similar conclusions have involved a 

val ammount of spade-work in the decipherment 

and tabulation of the details, and the editor 

deserve grateful recognition of their acry .s- 

iomce 


Mittheilungen aus der Papyrussammiung 
der Nationalbibliothek in Wien (Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer). Neue Serie, If: 
Griechischo literarische Papyri, I. By 
H. Cimestinorr, H, Onttacnen, and K. 
Vocer, Pp.a7e; t plate, Vienna: Oester-: 
reichische Staatainuickere), to9z. 2m. 

Thie revival of the systematic publication of the 
papyri in the great Rainer collection at Vienna 
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very welcome, and it may be hoped thur the 
undertaking will prosper, The most extenilive 
of the texts included in this volume, whith tke 
up moore than a third of it, is a mathematical 
papyreas, presumably for use in schools, in which 
aome (unfortunately Eragsniesitary) lntnduectory 
definitions are followed by thirty-eight ges 
metrical exercises, “The tore strictly literary 
picers number twenty-fonr, amemgat which may 
be noted a page from on epic Poem Honecrming 
Pan, two leaves of a codex inscribed reapectively 
with -hexameters and jambics, the former of 
which comes from a panreytic of a certain 
Maximus, and several fragments of a fewthnes 
Aeyes: there are also some Interesting purvles In 
biia of a treatise on the dithyramb. “Two 
astrological pirces, three magical papyn, and 
half-a-ozen miscellaneous fragments complete 
the volume. 
1G: M: 


Berliner Laihgabe griechischer Papyri, T. 
By T, Karen. Pp. vili+ 463; 4 plates. 
Uppanla: A. Be Landecuisiska Boklandel, 
1932 Iam. 

A collection of papyn was lent by the Berlin 
Museum to the Criversity of Uppsala for study 
by the Greek Seminar of the University, and in 
this volume we have the texts of twenty-five 
documents out of the collection, with ample notes 
atul commentarie: Four of the Jangest, which 
deal with the administration of the taxes in 
kind, were published in rg24 by AK. Chunell, but 
revised texts and a long discussion of the contents 
by Dr. Kalén are now given: the ether papyri 
have been deciphered by various scholars, hur 
the whole work has been edited by Dr. Kalen, 
whio 6 also responsible for moat of the notes and 
for an exhaustive appendix on rpeenetpsdyere. 

The documents are mainly of familiar types; 
the student, bowever, will find thar Urey have 
been rendered much more valuable hy the 
wealth of parallels cited in the notes, A 
departure from normal procedure may be found 
in no. 10, Which shows Roman citizens having 
recourse to Egyptian law: no. 1, which con- 
ting a proposal ta convert oliveyards ita 
arable lane, i: of a class of which few examples are 
known: and no. 24 throws new light on the 
working of the system of liturgies, There are 
ile minor items of interest to reward the reader 
—for instance, the archoiatic use of the Mace- 
donian month wide by aide with the Egyptian in 
mo, To, written in Ap. f20, and the exceptional 
mention of Marcus Aurelius as Imperator 111 in 
the da af no. 25. 

os ‘ J. Gi M. 
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Publioations de la Société Royale Egyp- 
tiene de Papyrologie: [. ‘Evvedpers. 
By O. Gitnauo, Fase, i: pp. wey — 18; 
130 plete, Cairo; Latins francais 
darchéolegie orientale, 1931, 

The mummy-cartonnage: foun! by Jouguet 
and Lefebvre at Magdiile and Ghoran proved 
(to contain a substantial mumber of. petitions 
athinesred to the King, mamly dated in the tot 
year of Engerecies and the carly ones of Phil 
pater. Forty uf the documents from Mardéla 
were puldished by the finders: buraseveral years 
otra among the fragneenis of papyrus used 
to form the eartonnage have enabled ML Guéruud 
to make additions io many of these documents, 
with important resuills for the elucnianon of their 
meaning, He hes now umdertoken the gublica- 
tion of a complete collection of these petitions 
from the twosite), the total mumber of which ls 
33 ond in this first part there are: 32 text, 
with a-eeneral introduction, 

The introdyetion sumoarices the evidence 
available ag to the form and drafting of the 
petitions, the procedure: invelved: in tiveir presen 
tathon to the local straicgma, and the nature of 
the action taken upon them. The wearment |e 
exhaustive and clear, ond givers good iden of the 
adimingtration of justice in the villages of thie 
Faytun in the Jaiter half ef the whord century #.c, 
The texts are caréfuilly edited, with transilatiom 
(except in the cases of one or nwo very frag- 
mentary pieces) and very fill commentaries: 
High afew doubtful pasties remain to be 
explaitied, the work as a whole appears moat 
salistactory. 

lncitletitally, these papyr furnish @ good dial 
of roiterial for the investigator of the eocts! 
and economic life of the villagers, andl wher the 
publication ts complete it isto be hoped that 
thie part of their contents will Ie abstracted and 
discussed as ihorcughly os has been done for the 
more formal and legal side. | 

j..G. ML 


Pape grascad magicaa: die griochischen 

: i- Edited and translated by 

Kast. Premespaxz. Band 11. Pyxe atts 

gplates, Leiprig and Belin: BOG, Teubner, 
iggs. 18 im (beonil 20 m\. 

‘The text of the G21. i now complete, and 
the third ancl concluding volume of Preisendanz's 
Corpus will contain only the full ineicesa, with 
certain addenda, such as the London bilisuruil 
papyrus recently edited by Bell, Nock and 
Thompeon, the magical texts from. ‘the new 
volume of Rainer papyri, ind further documents 
from Michigan, The present volume includes 
three very long texts; the great rollin the Britsh 
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Musewni, 4 magical miscellany headed by the 
interesting "Ounpepartfiov; and the mo Leiden 
papyri, discovered at Memphis in if28, the 
woond of Which centains the remarkable 
“Goodie cosmogony. Among ahorter pircet 
are wich Gemuliar eme as the * Gurse of Ariemi- 
ua, the ‘ Rhodion Sea-Song,’ and the pyeude- 
Homeric incantation from the Kerr; here (on 
wee the extersive Oso papyri. In the eection 
headed *Obristliches the author breaky orw 
gruund, though he emphusices that it is only to 
be regard at expernnmental, The fusion of 
Cliritian forme and pagan practice im these 
curious documents will undoubtedly repay closer 
stody. In conchsden it meed only be sid thar 
in weet, tanslation, and commentary the high 
dlandard of Vol T is fully maintained. 


Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques greca: 
Tome VII; Alchernistica signa: digessit 
el explanavdt ©. O. Zvaerrm. Pp. vii 
hy; 17 plates. Booxdlles: Union Acade- 
mijuc Internationale, 1954, 

The last of the Late Prof. Zuretti’s contributions 
to the Catalogue des MSS. Atchimeques Gress cone 
tains seven separate inbles of signs and ablirevia- 
tion reproduced from mediaeval alchensistic 
matuseripis: For convenience, the signs are 
arranged in columns and numbered conse 
cutively 11922, but ae the sane sgn may recur 
ion or a dosent times the nel repertory is very. 
much smaller. The chaotic spelling and sce\en- 
tuation of the originals is reprodaced throughout, 
ant though perhaps confusing at first this course 
waa no doubt the right one, since the same errors 
comtontly occur in the compendia themectyes jin 
amy case, this difficulty fms been largely avercome 
by listing all abnormal spellings inthe index, with 
rree-relerences ta the enerect form. “The text ia 
fillowed by a conimentary restricted to points of 
palacography, students of which will find much 
to interest them here. The index has perhaps 
suffered from lack of firal revision: thus, refer- 
ences to signs nos. 68, 19, 299, 279, B87, 4g5 
1209, 1220, 1q20 are wrongly given, while. 41, 
24'. aG7, ligt, Gly Jarul poy ouneber mvecnalred | 
eeom to be omitted allogether. There 
‘cimtinual discrepancy between text and index in 
matters of spelling and arcentuation, owing 
partly to misprints, partly to a half-hearted 
atiemp? at normudlization the principles of which 
are norobvious, “Thesearc. however, only minor 
bienishe: which can always be controlled by the 
excellent plates, covering the whole of the text, 
and thet can also be referred to for che actual 
form of the signs, which are not alway te- 
produced in the printed text as accurately as 
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Epirus. fy Gs. Cao, Pp. tgp: 1 table. 
Cambridge Laniwersity Press, rgg2. be. 

Thite volume, which reproduces a recent Prince 
Consort exay, haa special referenve to the con- 
titutional development of Epirue: but it alsa 
gives. a brief survey of its political history jn 
these rare periods at which it emerges from 
obscurity, les chief merit is io fit the history of 
Epirus more closely into the context of general 
(areek history, and to defiee more sharply the 
curijusly limited powers of the Epirote kings, 
Ineidentally it also corrects on amplibecs current 





Micw) on many small details of Hellenistic 


history, Some of the more contentions problem 
ariding out of the narrative ace more fully dis- 
cussed in appendices, of which those on King 
Neoprolemus, on the Epirote corstitution, ory the 
relation: between Ejpine and Acrramia, and on 
the peace negotiations berween Pyrrhue and the 
Romans, will particularly repay suey. 

(an the constitutional side Mr. Cross aptly 
observes that the Epirote federution nf the late 
fourth century was modelled on the Hellenic 
League of Philip. May we assume that the 
sabsequent republican sce, in which the 
canton of the Molise lost ttn lomg ascendancy, 
shiws the Influence ofthe Actolion League. where 
all comtitucnt states were reduced po a level? 
The wathor also makes a good point in tracing 
back the limitation: of Epirmie monarchy to 
Homeric times: and be is neo doubt right in 
denying Jusun's assertion thar King Tharypes 
wae the author ofthe constitutional cheeks upon 
the monarchy. Yet there te no need bo disiiss 
all of Tharypas” reforme as: legendary, - mire 
Lyeargeo. Plutarch'’s statement that he iotro- 
duced written laws inte Epirus may be alloweel 
to stom! Mr, Cross further makes an ingeniotis 
suggestion that King Alcetas was an achopuve 
son of Leptines, brother of Dhonysice | of Syra- 
mae In that case Alcetas’ year of birth had 
better be dated later than 420 5.c. 

In the historical narranve the reign of Pyrrhus 
I noatorally foome the cenite-piece. The init! 
nemitiations between the king wid the Tarentines 
are here discussed with good judgment, and it i 
plausibly argued thar the sudden appearaner of 
a certain Reman Heet of Tarentum was by 
urrangement with an wligarchic party in the city. 
But it is scarcely credible that the oligarchs. 
imended 1 ‘hand over" Tarentum to the 
Romane. By the later terme of capitulation the 
Tarentines did oot become * dedliticii” but 
received a treaty. 

Nobody will cavil ar Mr, Cross far not discus 
ing amilitary detail in a volume of narrow 
compass Om the other hand. an introductory 
sketch of the geography of Epirus would have 
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thrown. light on is political history, Nouture 
devtined Epirus (6 be an into! qountry (ontike 
Ilvria), despite its Jonge comat; 
pastoral region (urilike Macedon). Tt therelare 
had a relatively «pane population and was even 
mete townless than Macerlon, Thee features 
help te explain why iis kings were never able qo 
establish a Macedonian typr of tionarctry, 

This a very promising first work, in which the 
author baa made cemaierable ioyprovemente in 
cur knowledge of Epirus. 

M,C 


Alexander the Great. By Ulam Wickes, 
Translated by Gy, C. Kictrasos., Pp. viii + 
437; 1 plate, tmap. Lomlon: Chaioand 
Windus, tq52. #54, 

This translation of Professor Wileken'’s masterly 
atudy of Aleamder i very welcome, az the 
admirable plan end balance of the sections, the 
accuracy of the historical presentoucnt, anc the 
‘aober and judicious nature of the connects, 
make it a model which might well be followed. 
It is, of course, hardly to he expected thar all 
will agree on the interpretation Of Alexander's 
ig and actions, bul wt any rae Professor 

Wilcken has given one which tm clear and jogical. 
Same slight incomistency may perhaps be foun 
in his estimation of the military motives undep- 
lying some of Alexander's more spectacular 
expliits: be appreciates that, in leading his 
troops tdihe attack in-person, as for instance at 
the Granicus and (he chief town af the Malli, 
Alexander was fulfilling the recognised duty of a 
general, and that the stubbom struggics at Tyre 
antl Anrnos were strategically imperitive; but 
he seems to regard certain olber moves, such as 
the crossing of the Danube and the visit to ium, 
a3 iepired by Alexander's romantic feelings, 
There were surely sound military reasons for 
both: in the first. case Alexander, unable in 
disiodge the cnemy from an islanct in the Danube 
by direct attack, took o substantial foree owrr the 
river and eccupied both banks, which naturally 
led to surrender of the enveloped position: ube 
second suggests & preparation fora tucmng meve- 
ment incase the Pera opposed the crossing af 
the Hellespont by the main Macedonian army at 

Abydos, though it was not necessary to develop 

the movement.. Thar Alexander announced 

Other reasom for thee actions f probable 

enough: os Professor Wilcken remarks, a Mace- 

‘donian king could form and carry out hie own 
‘Plans: but Alexander, though the initiative lay 
alselutely with him, evidenily realised the moral 
value of an appeal to sentiment, and used this 
again and again to cloak his real military objects. 
If possible, Heracles, Achilles, of some other 
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H3 
ortek hero was called intowervire > Lut where no 
hero was.availabie, asarthe Danube, Alexander's 
persemal "“langing' served the porpewe. The 
ame ‘Ioncing* comes out it the atory of the 
expedition to the ousis of Ammon, wherr, just as 
pevionmily aft the Panube and darr- ar the 
Jasaries, Alexander hud reached the point which 
he hd determined for bia frentier, hut wisheel te 
make hie power known to the tibes beyond that 
Paint: ao TecOMiisanee might have been mus- 
interpreted in a military sense as an unsuccessful 
advance aml withdrawal, sa anetlier moilve was 
invented. Ip is nok necessary to euppowe that 
ramunuflige ta a quirely modem device. 

While the actual trandation by Canc Rickards 
good and pleasant to read, the notes are rather 
eTappy: Wowould have been better, ifticy could 
mt be made fute complete, to otnit then 
al together, J. Ge. M. 


Alexandre t¢ Grand. [ty Ciornes Raver, 
Pp. g47: 1 map, Pura: Dwriisan du 
hvre, 1941. 4ocfr. 

The stery told by M, Racet ie 20 dramatically 
prevented and so attractively worded that it is 
well worth reading, although we may differ from 
himin the interpretation which he puts cn certain 
of the acts of Alexander, and feel some doubt 

cnrerming the troaiworthiness of some of his 

sources, Tf strict jogical tests are applied, some 
ot bis comparisans secm rather strained—for 
ingiance. on pk 105 Alecander’s present of incre: 
from the booty taken ot Gazu io his old tutor, 
fallowing on hiv savage treatment of Batis, te 
likened to. the ancinting of the feet of Jesus by 

Mary? and, just before this, he dors not appear 

to realise that the two explanations suggested for 

this irearment of Baus are in conflicte—if Alexan- 

Her had felt a* Greck * disgast at the appeanmce 

of d eepro cunuch, be would not have exalted 

this creature to epic glory as a second Hector 

Other inconsistencies may be noted: om p. gt 

Alexander's charge at the battle of the Granirue 

is regardnd * non comme emanation d'une haute 

mitre, man comm, une pousste de 

Ihirofsme atavique,’ while eleven pages later we 

find jt stated that in Alexander's mind * la 

faicination du pase m'oblitére jamais le ser 
hes meeessites militaices.’ Hut, as the whole of 
the limelight i concentrated on the one figure of 

Alexander, (hear minor defects in the staging may 

past unnoticed, and do not detract from the 

geocral charm of the panegyric. I} may indeed 
be described a3 a tnodern. version of the Romance 
of Alexunder, with # tendency to psychological 
aialysia in place of the chivalric fervour of the 
Middle Ages. J G.M. 
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Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hallenistic 
Age. By Wituas Scorr Feacveon, (Har- 
ton! Historical Monografhs, 1.) Fp. xiv + 
97. Harvard University Press, 172. 
$1.50. 

This hook, thoueh not barge, is of vital im 


portance for Athenian chronology, Th has 


all the characteristica one expects from Pro- 
fesor Ferruren’s work—great learning, acute 
teasing, a minute and exhoutive knowledge 
of the imeriptions; but there is more than that. 
Ferguson hes made a new discovery; its full 
walue 1 doo mot pretend to estimate offhand, but 
conceivably it may be only second in importance 
to Nis discovery in 1898 of * Ferguson's law." 

That ahowed that the prytany secretaries 


rotated according toa fined order af the tribes;: 


and thie rotation has since been established for 
the pricets of Askiepios and other offices (list on 
p. 46), Ferguson now puts forward a seco 
mothe of rolation: within.a tiheal cycle the 
officials in question may not follow the feed 
tribal order but may be placed by sortition, 50 
thar the tabes comeé in any order but no tobe 
more than once within the cycle, "This method, 
he zave (p. 40), *muat be thought of as #ubstitut- 
able at any moment for rotation in the fixed 
order’; he finds, -.2., that in the cycle 147/6- 
46/5 it applica to the seerctaries aml the 
Avklepios priests ot Athens and to varias pricst- 
hoods li Athenian Delos, where owas perhaps 
the normal nocthod of rotation for the pricethood 
of Hagne Aplitedite, Here indeed oa new 
tool for the historian to play witli, 

The book itself has seemingly been evoked by 
Tinsmoor's Archens of Alken, Ferguson. pays a 
high and welltlearrved tritmte to thiy great 
werk; butws negard’ the Athenian archon-list 
he only accepts Dinsmoors results for the periods 
295/4-203/a and 145/4—-H6/7, while (though he 
emphasises that he is dealing with cycles rather 
than archons) for the long Intermediate period 
he produces a revised and attractive chronology 
of his own (Table Hy Scheme A) with which 
much af the book is concerned, and for which 
he bias bern able to use some 4 ished in- 
scriptions, Tn reviewing Dinsmoor’s book (CR. 
Inga, P- 123) Lindicated some dificoltics to his 
archon-list in tbe mitdlé of the third. cenmry, 
and pointed out that his dates for Diemedon and 
for Polyeuktos (the invitations to the Aetolian 
Soteria) were historically meaningless, and that 
Flacclitre’s tates, 2539/2 and 2554, eught to ‘be 
right, ‘Sinee then two fresh examinations of the 
stone on which JG*. IT, 7or m-written have been 
made,one by Roussel and Kobert (REAL 1932, 
[?- 190) and another which Ferguson uses, and 
both cxaminationa agree that the disputed 
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leteer is delta one mot lambda, as Diremnor took 
itta be, Helped by this examination, Ferguson 
giattie his book by assigning Momedon to 
299/a and thus gets firm ground ;- in. hu view 
(Pp 75) this date is fixed both lay carrying back 
the secretary cycles from. Thrasyphon in 2201/6 
and carrying forward the priestly cycles of 
Asklepios from gee/i, the two cycles thus 
wouching for each other, Diomedon in 2493/2 
entails Polyeuktos in 3255/4, where he ought to 
be because of the peace of 2355 (unlike Dinsmoor. 
Ferguson gives full value to the peaces of 2dr 
and 255, ancl | trast they are now established 
pat series Questioning); but meanwhile o 
new difficulty haa arizen, & decree of Smyrna 
(Foutlles de Delphes, TL, 1,484) which prima face 
puts Polyeoktos after 247. One of the bet 
chapters in the book it the long examination and 
resolution of this difficultv; I think Ferguson 
has proved his point, that Smyma's answer to 
the Aetolian invitation waa long delayed, anc 
that, moreover, it was normal, when a genersl 
request for asylia was pent out, for a block of 
acceptances to. come nat once and then for other 
to atraggle in at intervals; be gives instances of 
some long intervals, With these two archons 
ettablished, things go pretty well, though [I must 
make onc reservation? when he cliimeé {p. 177) 
that he is unaivare of any historical data w 
which his present system does injustice, I feel 
very doubtful (as does Kirchner, Gnomon, 1932, 
p. 449) of his aad Dinsmoor's new dating of the 
Chremonidean wary but this cannot be examined 
in @ review. 

T cannot notice half of the important pomtsm 
this close-packed volume, but one or two mist 
be indicated. Ferguson now accepts 2f8/> for 
Diokies [ (the fall of Demetrius), thos endimg a 
long debate in the only way possible; and for a 
single crista at Athens ere. tog be now sab- 
stitute’ a series of eriees in the time before Sulla, 
His detection of orriain archon-names as signi- 
ficant for the circumstances of the moment }# 
delightful, and potnta to skilful management of 
the elections; and he brings cut the i importance 
of the tribal cycles as * punctuation points" for 
public records and inventories, One strange 
question. seen to ative out of Diomedon’s date. 
Ferguson puta the Asklepios priest Boiskns of 
Phlva, who bas to precede Diomedon, ax late as 
he can (254/9), but nevertheless, TOLAMINE 
backwards, finds that the known tribe of the 
priest Phylew of Eleusis, whose date is fixed 
aliunde te 86/5, will not fii that year: bis 
deduction that in the priestly cycle 206/7-277/6 
his second method (sortithor) wae used sccm 
(at present) the only possible one, “The innova- 
tion, he saya (p. 64), "is well motivated by the 
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new democratic régime evtablighed ‘in w+ and 
one asks at onee—if the democrats deale obs 
with the polittcally unimportant pretty cycle, 
what.sbout the overlapping secretary cycle which 
started in the strongly democratic year 299/8? 
Shall we hope that sortition will ane day solve 
thet proliiem ? 
WW. T. 


bi pee Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic 
» By Wirttas Bert Thewtoor. Pp, 
ai + $67; 4 tlustratiom. Cambridge, 
Masé.i Harvard University Press, iggt. 
His own accidental discovery, while engaged 
in @ Teexaminatien of the mitnce to the 
Athenian Acropolis in 1928, of an imecribed frag- 
ment Hitting on to fG. 1T*, tgh. prompted Prof, 
Dinsmoor ton detailed re-examination of Arte 
chronology dimimge Hellenistic times, with the 
revull, ae is now wiclely known, tha} be propiues 
a shift in the date of several important events of 
third-century history, On the epigraphical side 
this, ¢losely-documeited work ha» already 
engaged the cleae scrutiny of specialists (cide 
the preceeding review) and it will dowbilesa 
‘continue to do so for some ume to come; bun 
the astronamice! theories and ithe views of 
the Attic calendar ii embodies will probably 
tuke readers on to les familiar ground, atid 
to them the following obecrvations may be of 
service. 

Throughout the centuries with wlich we are 
concerned '—that is, from the fifth to the second 
century #.0.— the Greek astronomers were still 
engaged in thicker vain effort to discover the ideal. 
luni-aglar yeur’ There it indeed nothing 
original in this pronouncement of Prof. Din- 
moor, but the very abundant, and often very 

original, evidence with which he supports if is 
well worth the consideration of those who. In. 
Tecent years have been led to believe that the 
(recks, in auch matters, were merely copyists of 
contemporary Babylonian ssironamers, While 
fully ‘accepting the modem view that * the 
State,” at Athens, ‘aun asnuomed the right to 
decide the macusth which should be Hecatom- 
hao and which year interealary,’ he maintains 
nol merely that Meton‘’s scheme was * an inde 
by which the irregularity of the public calencur 
eould be measur, but that its improved 
veesion, the Callippic cycle, besides being 
‘employed by astronomers fier dating thine 
observations,’ did also * come into practical use.” 
Furthermore, he asserte, on epigraphical 
grountda, that the 4o4-yeara cycle of Hipparclius, 
more ocact than any ofits predecessori, sb far fron 
having been thrown oul ay a Mocre suggestion, 
J HA.—VOL. LOL 
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can be thown to have been actually brought 
inte use at the very precise date of July a1, 145 
sc. Li is certainly 3 interesting to be told that 
when, in inscriptions of that time, a distinction 
is drawn between. dates ear dpyorra and sand 
tire—phraees which Prof Dinemoor tmnélates 
as Old Style’ aad *New Style" reapoctively— 
the scheme thus dignified aa divine is really that 
of the great patronomer whom Pliny was after- 
wards tv extol a4 coment iat metdicnne partion. 
And another remarkable assertion ia thaw the 
W-year cycle, described by Geminus ga an 
imnprovencnt an the octacteré, can be proved 
ti have been in actual use at Delos. On a still 
eater and more famous cycle, the alleged Soihic 
period of the Egyptians, Prof. Dinsmoor has 
found it possilile to say something original, Amd 
of the lutely-dieeoyered solar prytany year at 
Athens, he brings evidence to show that it came 
to an. end on gis, yet thar Arimotle, born « 
quarter of a.century later, lied forgotten, of ever 
heard of, lis existence, 

His book indeed abounds in #urpriaes. Did 
Meton really discover for himaelf that he had 
heen o day out in his fumes oliservation of the 
colstice in gga? Df eo, | is stranee thot we have 
me record of the discovery, any more than of the 

‘numero cartier observations * of the PUNO. 
by which Prof, Dimmoor auppows it oe fave 
been made. One thing which the inscriptions 
certainly seem to make clear is that those: 
chrendlogiits wer mistaken whe supposed thar, 
even after Mcton's time, the Achetiat) mounds, 
or firat day of the month, continued to begin 
with the first appearance of the ereacent moon, 
at mouse if must orginally have dome. It 
really began on the day of the conjunction, and 
possibly therefore the Aritophanic complaints 
of the moon against the calendar may be 
merely an exagerrated conervative protest 
maint celebruting the new moor one, two, oF 
thre days before the new moon wae seen. Bat 
it in a little difficult thus to explain the cemark 
if Dhucyelices, that ni eclipse took Place an the 
euyetiis «om goktny, * the only day, it is np 
posed, upon which kuch a thing can happen,” on 
Prof. Dinsmoecr’s view that the civil roupyvit Wis 
then always the suine.o¢ the day of true" tew 
moon. | 

His opimon that * a judicious combination of 
all the available astronomical evidence and of 
the literary ard epigraphic records should enalile 
ua to form aa definite an idee of the flexible 
Athenian calendar aa of the mechanical Egyp- 
tian, is optimistic, bat without optimism age 
loot ae this work implies could hardly be 
undertaken. 

E. J.'W. 
L 
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The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol TX - 
The Roman Republic, 133-44 B.C. Edited 
by S. AL Coos, F. E: Ancoce, M. P. 
Cuasteswosta, Pp. xxi mag, 6 
maps, etc. Cainbridge University Press, 
raga. 7s, Ga. 

This statcly volume of over one thous 
pages, with iis customary equipment of mops, 
hibliographies, dynastic fists and indliees, 5 
devoted muitily to Rome, which now, almost 
without a rival, holds tho cenme of the stage. 
There remain, however, three mon-Korman 
countries which atl! demand individual tret- 
mrnt—Pontia (Ch, TT), Judaea (Ch. TX) and 
Parthia (Ch. SIV). In-Ghapter 1D Professor 
Rostovtzell firmly characterises the civilisation 
of Pontus and dors all that can be done to extract 
a reliable historical record from the scanty 
remains of the earlier Dyeing The attempt to 
define the relation of the kings af Pontus to 
Greeks within their bordersis of great inportance 
in. view of (he rile played later by Michridates the. 
Great. Profesor Oomerod rounds off the chop- 
ter with a very vivid account of the great war in 
Asia ond Greeee from qt to $40. In Chapter 
IX. Dr. Bevan deals in-a few clear pages with the 
politcal history and then paves the way for the 
coming world-inypariance of the Tews by a cave- 
ful account of their relieious aol sercial Conditions 
both ar home and in the Diaspora. In Chapter 
MIV Afr. Tam grapple: with the difficuls— 
perhaps hardly toluble—problers of early 
‘Parthian chronoleagy and regeters some defote 
tilvances on the results as yet obtained in the 
Brite Mluseum Catalogue of Parthian <oin., 
He then surveys the Curiously mixed civilisation 
of Parthia anc the special military institutions of 
the Parthiona—ithew mailed hosemen om their 
ereat horses antl their light borerarehers. 
The inspired use of horse-archers by Surenas in 
the campaign of Carrhae makes a preal story, 
Keview of the tain Roman section of the book 
mit be left to other periodicals, [t ia enough 
te aay bere that thie volume lives well up to the 
highrst stnndard yet attained in the History. 

Hi. MM. 


Ponti por ln storia della religions cyrenaica. 
By Lupa Viraw.. UR. Gnioersitd di Padoon } 
Pubblicezion! della Faealta Ai Lattere & Filosgjia, 
Vol LL) Pp. xix + ths. Padlua: Casa 
editrice dow. Antonw, 172. 20 f 

De. Vitali has brought together ina compen- 
diow volume anos of the available material 

(literary, epigraphic, mwmismatic, etc.) for a 

study of the cult of the Cyrenaica, though it is 

unfortunate, in view of their great importance, 
that some af the moat recent discoveries ate 
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harely fouched on. The book ls divided into 
an Italian translation) arranged alphabetically 
weder the names of the deities to which, thiry 
refer, the wecond o full commentary, The work 
of compilation has been carefully done ancl the 
commentary i¢ full and on the whole judicious: 
The latter begins with a discussion of the furls- 
mental question, waa the nymph Cyrene 
Thessalian or Libyan in ongin? Dr. Vitali 
reverts to the view, prevalent before: Malten’s 
brilliant study, that her real home is Thessaly, 
Por the author the lion, indigenes in bok 
places, was the fink which enabled the poet of 
the Phoic, at the behest of an carly Battiad, to 
transier the nymph to Libya and to develop her 
story there, But while it is very ditheult to sce 
how the Thesalian part of the story could arise 
if we regard it as secondary, it is mo les diffioult, 
ont the other view, to abandon the local tradition 
preserved, ie by Callimachiis, himself o 

and such evidence asf afforded by 
the: name oF the brook Gyre, ete —incidentally 
FoCH FULINFLESIFL TEE would seree thal the coeunen 
coin inscription Kuge, quoted in euppart of thie 
view that Cyre is a short form for-Cyrene, can 
be anything but the initial letters of the usual 
ethnic. The problem siill awaits a sativfactory 
solution. “This monograph i the first of a 
scries God i may be hoped that-it will shortly 
be followed: by athers of equal. murit. 


Attischs Fesie. By Lomwm Devens. Pp, 
e67; 40 plates and folding calendar. 
Berlin: H. Keller, inga. 50m. 

This handsome volume ts one of the moat 
jmportant and welcome contribution to scholar- 
aly: that have beey made for some years. 
Aust Monnsen's Fests der Stad! Athen was ond 
ig a mest useful colicction of material, and -is 


net whelly displaced ewen naw; bot it had no 


illiatrations, ita explanstiwa of the meaning of 
the ritual deteribed were out of date already 
when it was written and are much more so now, 
and its arrangement according to the calindar, 
advantage that m order to study the cult of any 
one deity it was necessary to look up half a 
dosen scparate paisages, Deubner arranges the 
festivals under the nomes of the gods, with a 
short section at the end on commicmorative 
feasts, and addy a good ecclesiastical calendar, ao 

to call it, which sets down the festivals on their 
proper days, when these are known, anal groups 
the reat under ther months with the rubric 
‘unbestinnnter Tag.’ Furthermore, and thus is 
af great value, be gives an excellent selection 
uf pictorial material, moatly from vases uu 
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above all from the Ghoekennen, conceming which 
he has an appendix contzining a hint ty ache 
gists. The late As Frickenhaws meant to 
publish an exhaustive work on the subject of 
these nvost teresting vues: Dienboer has his 
material, on which his own descriptions are 
founded, and offer: it to anvone who has ihe 
knowledge and industry to complete Fricken- 
hout's tisk. Another appendix gives the latest 
information concerning the ynetoral calendar 
preserved in the church of S.. Eleutherios. 

The discussion of the festivals is -choracterioed 
by acuteness, goo eenec and abundant echolar- 
ship, such aa we have long ago learned to expect 
from Deubner. Tt is throughout brief, as lefits 
the moderate size of the book, and saves space 
by omitting sich matters os ore of mo religious 
jutereal, for example, detaila of the external 
arrangements of processions amd eo forth and of 
the athictic programmes connected. with the 

nathenaia and other great feasts. No point 
of the slightest importance to the woderatending 
of Athenian, or Greek, celigiows Life la whirkedd. 
however, and all material relevant to the solution 
of the numerqas difficulties is drawn upon, To: 
what purpote the author has wreetled with the 
problem that gree may, be judged from. the 
following examples. 

On p. aigg, speaking of the Arrhephoroi 
(=dppnvepteet; he compares depelve}iem, trp 
(Gealyguce antl adducea the full form of ‘the 
name of the festival, Aperteesprn, from schol. 
Luctan., Pp. 276, 1 Rabe), he coomects their 
rittal with the autumn enwing and [p, #4) 
distinguishes them fram. thin ipexpépa, winder 
independent existence he proves fully. On p. 22 
he givcs the night reason for the Plynterta being 
an tveepay, “weil bei der Remiguny dea Bildes 
fof Athena) Unratin Bewegung koment, dee die 
ganze Luft erfiillen und tberall Schaden atiften 
kann,” and rightly eanmpares the dier mefartl, 
June 55, at Rome, with the note which the 
cilenttees give us on the last dav, (2.5.D.F. 
He does not, however; make it clear tha Water 
floes not mean Aodex, a point of some little 
importance for the ritual, With regard to the 
elresiome, be refuses (yp. 20, note ff) tu be mised 
by the confusions of late authors into giving it a 
place in the Ponnthenaia; | belongs to the 
Pyanoyaia unit nowhere else (el. pp. 1gt—2), This 
is but one of many places in which his common 
semmc anct critical abiliry save him from being 
midled by blunders ancient and reodern, On 
the vemed question of the Panothenaic car, he 
aie (p: 33) with Pull and -Frickentaous im 
supposing that ic was plways Gavel amd that it 
was ioeay od from the similar vehicle used at the 

a, whece it probably indicates the 








Lf? 


overcas origin of the Diotysiae cult. On 
Pp. 40499. be makes o diligent and ingenious, 
borin the reviewer's opinion not quite convincing 
Aiem pt to oxtrart commsient sere from the yery 
purvling scholion ot [aician, pp. 275-6 Rabe: 
hiv whole account of the Thesmophoria, ts most 
reasonable ane at raamy points clearly right, 
Fa interpretation (p, 53) of the Nnoteda it 
roe fe that the women faster lest any profane 
food should interfere with the mana they were to 
Heceive from the rst day's ceremony, antl tat 
xeeei, which does not. necessarily menn on the 
bare ground, because their tents or booths were 
very ample affairs with no fomiture in them to 
sit upen except the litter on which they slept, 

His treatment of the Mysteries [p. tq agg.) is 
very #enuble and generally very plausible. 1 am 
somewhat ciubiful of his statement (p. 71) that 
they bear “den Stempel des weiblichen Empfin- 
dungelebens * or that their secrecy had anvihing 
to do with the oppression of ame race by anolher 
notall may be convinced by hin Genial (p- 73) 
that the yegumeuos had any , cligteue 
uignificance, or thai the veiling of the initiates" 
brads served purety as* cin Mitte! der seelischen 
Konzentration ' (p. 73). When he identifies he 
Anaktoron with the Telesterion, taking the 
former to mean the ok Mycenacan palaco at 
Elensis, tie has yet to ahow how he reconciles 
this with the fer (see Payne in JAS. Ti, p. 240) 
that the Mycenaean megaron hod already been 
built over before the end of the Myccnacan 
period (sec p. Og). 

Ae regard’ the Anthestetia, he diaposes 
duccrasfully of the suggestion that the Pithougia 
hod anvthmg w do with grave-puhot, p. 95- 
The atape he would place on the day of the 
Chytmat, p. 018; with regard to the whole 
ory of Erigone, be produtea ginel reatond for 
doubting whether, in ite most familiar form, it 
gore. further back than Eratosthenes. More 
inportant, and 1 think quite right, are his 
denial |p. 222) that Dionysow had anything to. 
do with ghosts unt) he took over the ghos- 
fitusl connected. with the Anthesteria, anil his 
argument that, duce all lonian cities seem to 
have Anthesteria, ‘all omet have made the 
ACC LTANICE of Dionysos, whose feast tf alwuys 
id, before the Ionian migration to Asia Minor.. 
1 would merely, add, that until a much later 
date than that jis cult temmined yuorely the 
affain of the lower orders. Of the dramatic 
festival’ At euch he hos tus) touch to say, since 
this is not. work of the listory of Uterature ; 
what he does gay is wood. When apeaking of 
the Oschophorai, he suggests (p. 143) that thea 
“female” clothing was nothing but the olif 
Tonian iiress. In thin coumedon he is a tittle 
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toy cliborste on 6 enml) grammatical point, upen deity; expression of the attitude of the 
rocls 


p-ig4 In Preclus, a8 cited by Photics, Bislioth,, 
p. 902. Bekker, there ia po real difficulty about 
the use of wpéipos for the winner of a race; in 
suth late Creek it cnn simply teen tpbtes, 

Those whe wish to rood o genuinely critical 
account of the Buphonia are recommended to 
congnlt the section. dealing with. it, pp. 1409-74; 
there is na épace here to erificie ie in detail. 
A little firther on, p. 977i, he refers Zeus’ title 
“Heotos 10 the lipts yapos, 

Matters about which the last worth has not 
been wid, but at least the ground bs cleared bry 
Deuboer, are the complicated business of the 
popuaxel, p. 17g sy., Whom he considers scape- 
roate pure ancl simple, with mn trace of homan 
witrifice, eo fur aa Athens is conerrned, and, to 
mention smalher matters, the ritual of: ‘Enyalica 
wm Fliuarch, Seen, 9, which he accounts for as 


Plutarch thoes {pr ai8i; the qurstion, which he: 


aoawers in the affirmative, p. v27, whether 
Herakles Méacw has really absorbed an ld apple- 
spirit; and the exact meaning of Crete, whith, 
with W, Schmidt, he derives (p. 229) from yor 
und parallels with Lat. Purentalia,, When he 
interprets Schol. Pind... N. ii, ta aa referring to 
an. armed statue of Aias, | cannot agree with 
him, On the other hand, € do not remember 
any account of the Apaturia ao wood aa that 
which hie gives on pp. 292-4. 


H. JR. 


Gottesvurstellung und Leber 
Griechischen Hymuus. 6) fan Bavenne 
(Pirchurger Studie cor Altertumutailrsencchall, 
snies ftet.) Pp, xvi +-epa. Statogurt: 
Kohlhammer, toq2. 

This is a compilation of use to any who are 
Hudying Greek hymnolagy, including the begin- 
nings of Christian poetry of this. kind and the 
tae Of liymn in. tamgic, and also to any who 
engage ln that fascimaling game, the pursuit of 
4 Jiterary formula throughout fm history. 
After a short introduction dealing with the hymn 
as 4 Teéligivad aol literary form, the author 
groups the ideos found in his material, which 
range front pacude-Homer to Synesios, inde 
a socorsion of heads, divided into nwo parm, 
1, Dis Gatterouratellng and 2, (ie Lebenannffacsung. 
The former of these includes the formula he Ave 
apycuecta and others like it; the use of hyperbole; 
the acknowledgment of divine power, ae by the 
emphasis laid on Sdeeuy [tete, Zed, Svar Te 
niet Gmpfedia cartoye; Soph. al. boy: 

ev [the Virgin Mary] df 4 vf of Guveut ect 
TS) kero Gepoodooos, Ox. pap. 2074) y4 
uid nny pasaiges between these), Gn deer and 
0 forth; the declaration of man's dependence 





towards men and their activities regarding 
them; anthropomerphism. The latteris divided 
ime the following -ecctions: Leber, (Click und 
Prwde > Familiv und Stat? Ethisch-geistign Werte ; 
Grittliches DHecin and mensthliches Lebeavideal, 

Tt is thus clear that the book forme a ecrt of 
subject-index (and, so far as the reviewer has 
tested it, an accurate one} to thee inom, | 
ts therefore a work to be rather conmulterl than 
read through. The weak point is the somewhut 
unhundy arrangement of the whole. Lf the 
mer of it wants to know all that ancient hytin- 
writers hove to say, for inetance, on the henour 
ira) due to and enjoved by the gods, lie will 
find it, scattered up and down some half-dozen 
pastages to which the too short index will guide 
him, with some god exegesis, ve. of the phrase 
Tor Grompoy iv Geols Bety, Soph, O17. at5 

op. 65); ‘lant his task might easily have been 
ena less troublescme by: various quite simple 
deviers, aa marginal catch-words, cross-refer- 
ences, more elaborate subdivision with corre- 
sponding headings, and wo forth, which would 
not have greatly increased the coat of priming 
aid would have nude the book more munaye- 
able. Butt feast the matenal is there, ood for 
that the diligent author may be thanked, 

H. Ji R.. 


Belore and After Socrates, Ry F. M, Cons- 
romp. Pp. x + 103, Cambridge Univer. - 
aity Press, rgg2. 4a, hd, 

A survey of Greek philosophy within the com- 
pas of four lectures ervon toa popular atcdinnce 
mirht well be expected to lave only a popular 
valueand importance. Bhat Professor Comifort's 
anall beck is not only a masterly piece of con- 
densation, nor onby 4 delightful introduction to 
firthier reading: it i more, andl it claim the: 
attention of every serious student of the subject. 
The tith indicates the author's miain point. -Pre- 
Socrutie theughi (ail we have f here trace 
back, thormichly indeed, to its anteeedients Inthe 
mind of pre-ecientific man) iy naturalistic, and 
hence inevitably becomes materialisth : Socrates 
discovers the soul, unt jienveforth the philosopliy 
of causes must be a philosophy of ends, It is 
Plate (Frofeszor Cormnford ww definite on this 
point} who, under Pythagarean  intluence, 
makea of the moral ideal of Secrmies o Form 
with “substantial reality.” With Tuto the 

‘morality of aspiration’ is paramount; with 

Aristotle, rationaliam betutns, ‘The book ts full 

of ‘iigeestive itleas and arresting ploases; > this 

the Sophistio movement ts veroed a” philosophy 
of adolescence.” The summary of Pytha- 
yoreanism (pp, 65-9) le admirable, Possibly 
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the best page of all is that (p. 44) which describes 
Secrates as the guide and teaeler of youth, 
Refreshing and stimulating, this ia a great litle 
book. D. T. 


Socrates. By A. E. Tavnon, Py, phy: | 
place. London: Peter Davies. igaz. sy, 
‘This notable little book embodies, in the form 
of a connected himgraphy, Profesor Taylor's 
known views upon the activities and the thought 
of Socrates. The fife maclf occupies the greater 
part of the book; a last chapter brictly sum- 
muses the dowtrine, The autliy states at the 
outset his position with regard tu the Soeraie: of 
Aristophanes, of Xenophon and of Plato, ani 
argues lis case throughoit with the utmost clear- 
nes and penuasivencss, “The discussion of the 
accusation and trial is particularly valuable: the 
summary (pp. r27—h) of the death-scene ie not 
unworthy of ite original, In expounding the 
evolution of the Tdea from the imethedl of 
hypothesis, Professor Taylor full justice tes 
the wepeveia doctrine of the Phare: but the 
Tedieyse View, also clearly indicated in. the 
earlier part of that dialogue, seems to he fiere 
passed aver, amd the whole quration of the 
raters of the Iden is left somewhat vague. He 
makes A strong case for the historinity of gle 
Socrates of the Pho, but be ia dowhiful abut 
the Socrates of the Aetublic. So the problem of 
discommination if not yet solved, “The pages on 
Socrates’ view of the soul as the‘ conscious 
personality,” and on the ethical poytion whieh 
this: view entails, are admirably done. ‘The 
beuk is framed for the general render; none the 
fess, and for all its brevity (ile print is large and 
ihe page small), itis a challenge tu serious stuehy 
by all those of us who still hold to the errors of 
the “nineteenth century” condemned by Pro- 
fessor “Faylor, and are not even yet prepared to 
cry ndpob Ausivey." per. 


Die Phronesis in dar Philosophie Platons vor 
dem Staate. By Jonaxxes Hinsoimmecen, 
(Phitotogus,. Supplementoand XXV, Heft 1) 
Pp, viz 200. Leipzig: Dieverich, 9a: 
19.10 mi. 

This book examines thode theories of know- 
ledge, being and wahie whith are developed in 
Mato's cariier dialogurs, taken ithe usual order 
up twoand inclutling whe Pads, “The main 
thesis ia that geéryon means to Plats, from the 
first, more than purely intellectual knowledge, 
and that his conception of ay émertun. rod 
@yafol is dimctly waceahle to the influence of 


Socrates, “The ‘ wiilltarianism" of Socrates ts 


admirably interpreted in the light of hie in- 
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Wuitive:sense of moral valores [id this element 
of value, the author shows, that Plato discovers 
at the essential object of rue knowledge. ‘The 
wradual development of this theary, by way af 
cTHicam of the * virtue ia knowledige " formula 
and the advance towards a transcendent object 
Of Cough: aod goal of action, is worked out in 
detail throutti the successive dialogues al the 
group; fon, the two #fibirar dialogues and 
Mererenut are inthided., The exposition of the 
Phos is eapecially full and saluable, though in 
hoe cnthusiasm for the * transeeodent* ides the 
author sumewhat jguorey the preblenm: of the 
‘immanent’ form in too ¢ ff, He paints out 
that the Phos cenbines theoretical and 
practical motives in a manner true ta the spirit 
af Socrates himself! "The book is an important 
contribwiion te the study of the earlier Matenism, 
bD, T. 


‘ Greek Astronomy. By Sm T. Lo Hearn. 


(The Library of Crreck Thooghit.) Pp. bait + 
192, Lobeon= J. MQ Dene & Sons, (49%. 
35. 

To perform in so small « space so large a 
tisk we the explanation te the modem world 
ofthe part played by ue Greeks in the develop. 
ment of astronomy must be difficult: but mn 
amt ino: likely to perfucnit could well have 
been chose thin the author of Arita of 
Semon Sir Thomas Heath hos adopted w sate. 
What wiowal, and perhaps not wholly successfial; 
methed. Hiv own historical exposition is con 
ined to an Introditio af 45 pages—one-fifth 
only of the whole hook; the rea of which is 
made up oof extracts from oncient authors, 
Aivenmees Wirriecles when that is possible, 
hitterians of watremerny wheai—aa ie unhappily 
most often the case—it in not. "These extricts 
begin with ‘Thales, and enc not, ascmighs have 
Leen expected, with Prolemy, who is toads to 
follow immediately after hig awn iol Hip- 
parctus, bur with writers fike Strabo and 
Pluareh, whe Hbunbed before Pioiemy was 
barn. 

Most of Sit Thomas Heath's extracts are very 
bappily chosen, and the translations, mort of 
them mace by hiredlf, are very good: indeed. 
One small critictn may tere be made becouse, 


from an carchacological point of wiew, it is 


perhaps aot quite so small as jt looks. Why 


loess he Always trumilate Capneorm 


. comus as “The 
Horned Goat"? Surely the word alydepes can 
ne tore meron this than gedepe, con mean” o 
homed pose,” or povdepos “a horned. imii,’ 
It) real translation is certainly ‘the Goat 
horned,’ and it conveys the information that, 


whatever shape this strange figure may have 
wor when the Greeks first made his accquamt- 
ance, it was certainly sel that of a Goat. 

Que does nol quite see whry the famous passages 
from Kenophanes on the nature: of the Deny 
should find a place here, as their bearing: on 
astronomical history is farfrom obviows. Other- 
wise all the chosen pmsxawes about the opinions 
af the eatiy cages from Thales to Anaxagoras 
are well worth the place. Hond a8 it ia to 
reconcile, and often (0 unclerstand, thee 
acounts, oo one who has pot studied them 
can form an adequate conception of the advance 
made in a few centories by Hellenic thought, 
from: an age in which an astronomer was little 
more than a weather-prophet to ono in which, 
as the well-known epigram attribured to Miolemy 
cays, hie feet no longer touched the earth, and 
he felt hineelf in hie exploration of the stellar 
orbits to stare the inamnortality of the gods Nor 
Sit Thomas Heath to be blamed for ullotting 
e Touch space to the difficult astronomical 
riddles in Plato Their very incorsistency 
refleeta the varicty and audacity of the scientific 
theories which were being advanced donning 
the philosopher's long lift. Perhaps a place 
might have been found Yor so instructive om 
lucid & writer ad Autolycus, but the passage 
cited from Euclid's Phateomens covers mach 
the same ground as he. Ut is suisfactory to 
have o lone extract from Platarch’s interesting 
dialogue on * The Pace in the Moon,” and most 
of the pasnges cited: from (Geminuswell lustrate 
the admirable clearness of that best of all 
*‘pepular’ writers on astronomy, Bur we feel 

that rather more use might have been made of 
Cloumedes, from whose work we learn more than 
from Geminis about ancimt inquirics into 
sibjects particularly interesting to the present 
aee—ie relation of the earth to the universe, 
the sizes and distances of the star. 

The most interesting passages ecleceed: from 
Ptolemy are to be found under the heading of 
Hipparchus, to whom: indeed Sir Thomas Heath 
says that ‘itis doubtful whether Piolemy himeell 
added anything of great yalue except a definite 
theory of the motion of the five planets.” Surely 
rather siargeexeeption. And one had supposed 
that to 4 mathematicion Ptolemy's explanation 
of the moon's ‘evection” would always appear 
at @ great, if nmoti—as De Mongan aich— tite 
qreates! trumph of ancient asironemy. How- 
ever, onder Ptolemy's own name we ate given 
only the short passages at the beginning of the 
Almigett which deny the motion and rotution 
of the earth. “These are indeed very interesting, 
especially ae it tobk more than & thousand yearns 
to find an anvwer to their arguments; but 
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probably they conrain litle or nothing that 


was original with Pral ant eertninly they 
Vscnee ee Hick. ae Lt ett) ctlloveohent 
Of course ib must be difficult to make readable 
extracts from tables-of chords, or from even the 
most elegant of geametrical demonstrations; 
but it seems doubtful whether Sir Thomas 
Heath's selections, ceasing where they do, would 
quite enfible a reader to understand how touch 
in the way of calculation and prediction Greek 
aitronomy at its height could perform, 

Howe now turn for information to the Intro- 
duction, we find Sir Thonws Heath, after show- 


‘ing that the hypotheses of Copernicus and of 


Tycho Brahe are both “represented in Greek 
mitranomy, winding up with the words: 
‘ Finally, the geometrical hypothesis of epicycles 
and eccentric circles, which tock account af 
the variations: in the distances of the gun, moon, 
anc plancts. at different times, was claborated 
and tested, It was Kepler that the Grerks 
fated to anticipate.’ Butowhy should any eug- 
gestion of * fallure* be mode? No ome thinks 
af saying that Galileo, who introduced the 
telescope inte astronomy, “failed to anticipate * 
the spectrescope, or that Herschel, who die 
covered Uramis, ‘faileel to anticipate" the 
discovery of Neptune. Surelv, as Kepler could 
not have done his work unless Copernicus and 
Tycho had preceded him, so Copernian, if 
Ptolemy had mot been before him, would lave 
been as incapable ee Aritarchus of proving the 
suipenority of a heliocentric scheme to 8 gen- 
oontric, “The test of a race’é achijeveruerits to 
not the amount by which i fills short of its 
successors, bur tbe amaunt of the advance it has 
mace onite predecessors. And here Sir Thomas 
that the Greck debt 16 Babylon was * much 
greater than was formerly supposed.' ‘This 
conviction leads him to shake his head) over 
the tradition that Meton invented the Metunic 
evcle—which cannot be proved to have been 
known at Babylon tll after Meton's trome—aond 
even toe write that *itcis « fair inference that 
Cleostratius innpor ter) from Balsylon Into Greece 
the knowledge of the godiac and the constellations 
init. A fair inference from what? From a 
single passage in Pliny which really says that the 
zodiue was invented by certain Greeks. Pliny 
may conceivably have been wrong. Jonson. may 
have been wrong in attributing Shakespeare's 
plays fo Shakespeare, but to infer Srem. his 
evidener to that effect that they were really 
written by Bacon would hardiy be considered 
* far," 

The Cireeks themselves always regarded the 
Babylonians, no less, though perhaps not more, 
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than the Egyptians, oa their predecessors and 
itetructorm. in sstronomy. But from Plato's 
fie onwards they seem w have considered 
themaclves not merely abreast but ahead of 
their former teachers, even while they were 
makings good use af Chaldweari oherrvalions, 

extending backwards to the middle of rhe cighth 
eentury. ‘To the carlicr Chaldscam they 
attribute the great discovery of the cighteen- 
year eclipse evele, known aé the Saree. But of 
‘any improvements by the Babylonians them- 
acives con that discovery they have told tus 
reeet hiirage. | 

When Ideler, a hundred years ago, remarked. 
that no nares of individual Chaldacan astrono- 
mer had come dows to us, if wat of course 
known that Strabo, as o fact, gives the oumes 
af four. But two of these can be shown from 
other sources to -have belonged to Hellemic tomes 
and Hellenic culture, and fdeler doubtless 
astmmed that the others, Cidenas and Naburi- 
anus, cid ao too—as- indeed Strabos language 
‘suggests. Now that the cuneiform tablets have 
thrown light upon Kidinnw and Naluriannm, 
proving that they wero indeed worthy of the 
renawh which Strabo says was theirs, the 
question ariscs whether they are to be regarded 

aa thé Latest end greatest teachers of the old 
Babylonian schools, or, like Seleucus, as inspired 
by the new ideas which the Greeks had imported 
into their ancient science. By dating Kidinnu 
at 384 #12, and Nahuriannw more than o 
century earlier still, the supporters of the former 
view try to prove their case. Yet many passages 
in Greek astronomical writings | mathe if ciffimull 
to ee how one can hold thie view while at the 
same time maintaining, a4 its supporters do, 
that the Greeks were from the sixth contury 
onwards, asiducus ond decile pupils of con- 

temporary Ghaldaeans, Such, for instance, are 
the remarks of Hipparchus-on tho diffieuiry 
of observing a solstice, ar of Archimedes an that 
of correctly measuring the «un’s appareut 
diameter, Hoth wironomers feel their own 
inadequacy, and are wware that then Greek 
forerunners had been even less competent. The 
idea ‘that earlier Chaldacan observatima could 
help them, here-doex nel seem ta occur to 
them. 

Eudexus of Cnidus 4) to Sir Thomas Heath, 
aa to Schiaparelli. before hint, a atar of the fire 
magnitude, whose * system af concentric: spheres’ 
must be considered ‘a marvel of geometrinal 
acumen, Yet this great astronomer, whoo we 
are now te consider a’ contemporary with 
Cidenas and Jong after Naburianus, went for 
the abseryations he required, not to Babylon, 
tnt to Egypt. And from what we know of hia 
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work if iy clear that he failed to find them any 
recognition of the solar inequality which had 
been known to hit own countrymen at least 
half a century before him. UW the doctrine 
rally eame to Greeee fron the Choilkbarars, 
it senms strange that by one et least of the 
greatest minds in the age of Plato, the superiority 
oa Chaldoes to Egypt should not have been 
reciumised, 

Why should not the influence of Greece upon 
abylonian astronomy fiave been as strong ag 
it certainly wae upon the characteristic eienee 
of Babylon, astrology? “The complete absence 
from carly Greek writers of the astrological 
idtess which later Greece received with such 
avidity amounts in itself toa refutation of the 
belie! that Babylonian doctrine was pouring 
into Greece during the sixth century. But, 
later on, two or three centories on ‘Greek sail 
wert though to trumform the ancient science 
into-a shape which, as every reader of Manilius 
must allow, it carmot possibly have worn in 
the luo of ite origin. Ant! eo with astronomy 
jel, Before the sixth century the Greeks seem 
to Have known litte about the planet, which 
ihe Babylonians had been siudying for at lent 
isc years. Yel we do not know that the 
Babylonians ever suceerded In arranging the 
Plunets in scientific order, according to Unelr 
ditance, which the Greeks bail done by the 
lime of Plate. Finally, does not the originality 
of the Greeks reveal itself in their astronomical 
vocabulary? fs it now remarkable thar in the 
many Babylonian tablets which have now beet 
trarslated there are to be frund so few expressions 
which appear ni the obvious originals of such words 
aa* zodiac,’ * horizon,’ * node,” which lave come 
tows, directly or indirectly, frond. the Greeks? 
Sir Thnaa Heath remincls us thot in the igs 
and Bierce, tied for celestial measurements 
by Grock ustronumern—Ptolemy seems to lave 
discouraged this practicoe—we have undoubted 
trmmlations from the Babylonian. Bur how 


many, af any, more such transiations can be 


pomted out? 

fe would be doing Sir ‘Thomas Heath un 
injustice not to end by acknowledging that 
his own attitude.wo the Greek achicvermenis 
is enthusiastic enough to saliely the warmest 
phil-Hellene, And few will dispute his con- 
clusion that the two things which give to the 
astronomy of the Grecks tie special character 


are, *finit an unrivalled speculative genius, anil 


sceondly . .. Ubely mathematics,’ though per- 
laps not all cai fully share his conviction it 
the second of these things ‘a ‘particulier 
niwnifestation * of phe first. 
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La catoptromancie grecque ot aes dérivds. 

Ty A. Denatrn. (BtAliothdgue de fa Fouls 
de. Philosophie ef Lettres de Lidge, fase. 98.) 
Pp. 221, with 44 plates, Ligre: Vaillant- 
Carmanne, anti Paris: E. rz, 1932. 
bo jr. 

Ly this scholarly Thoncgraply M, Delatte has 
Collected and passed in review the chief evidence 
of divination by the magic mirror from the 
time of Aristophanes oll the present day. The 
greater portion of the book ie concerned with 
references to catoptromancy and kindred prac- 
tiers from the Middle Ages to modern times, in 
the course of which the conclsion is cxtab- 
lished that catoptromancy © distinct from 
lecurernaney both 00 regards type ane. place 
of origin, the former being * hulluematoire * and 
Greek, the latter *‘ominale* and Babylonian. 
In thiy chronological earvey the author maim- 
tains (bat in the practice of divination by the 
minor and other reflecting objects. when 
the accretions of mecromancy, demonology, 
attrelogy and pelgigon ane penmrved, the ancietit 
type of cutoptromancy is truthfully preserved, 
whereas lecandiancy, through ila association 
with: livdromancy, soon lost 4 characterisic 
af merely interpreting omen. We ewe the 
preatrvation Of many accounts of such divina- 
ton, Wieeh M, Delatte has brought to fight, to 
cccheuastical Comiemmation in the Middle Ages; 
hy thi commrxion one may feention ay par 
Licdlarty Interesting the long cxtracta fiom 
William of Auvergne, Bishop of Pans im the 
perahygie ccntury, who, after giving a tmtion- 

eciplaimition of catopiromancy which 
spcouiaies to the modern theory of mute 
hy papas, rejects in jayour of one in which 
wipernatunil influences, playing opon the 
imagination of the subject, are respormsible fir 
the phenomena. Three tenturies later, low. 
ever, we learn that Agrippa of Netesheim up- 
held ihe tationilist explanation and thes 
“atteste une hardiewe de conrepiion, et des 
contuisances de pliysiclogie ct psychologic pou 
Commun A eclie epocue.” 

After finding in the forms of catoptromancy 
as practised by the Moslems fiirther corrobora- 
tion of lis thesia, M. Delatte ther passes to cons 
sider the evidence of amiticgnity. The oldest and 
fost convincing wittess is Anstophance: while 
M. Delatte i ne doubt correct in hie interpre- 
tation of Ach. tial sgg. aa & parody, not af 
lecanomancy, bur of catoptromancy, some cis 
cusum of the queation whether its topicality 
was dur to recent introduction oF carly divulga- 
tion would liave been effective. In 
the divination scene of the Villa Item paintings 
id cateplronmnti¢c, the wither goes against the 
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weight of previous opinion, but makes out a 
convincing CAME ; the sixteenth-century engrav- 
ing by Hopfer is-a striking if hardly adnusible 
parallel, Much valoable information is found 
in the magical writings of the Byzantine Age to 
bridge the gull between the Classical ancl Middle 
Ages. But while one is incimed vo accept the 
statement that the Greeks were the only people 
of the ancient world to discover the wee of the 
mirror for divination, it must inot be forgotten 
that the armwnrnt from ailence is often fal- 
facies, especially when lacunae exit in the 
Hocume|entation, It only remains to aay thay 
the author bas given an extremely readable 
and oat the same five crodite account of phe 
subject. which will make inexcusable any future 
inexact wer of the technical james for jhe 
various forms of divination; the whole is 
well arranged and printed with scarcely an 
error (the mpetition of .4 tine on p. 99 is the 
meat glaring), while the plates could harelly be 
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“Genii Tescsidncne. inieeehacinns 8 pp. ; 
‘Text and Transiation, 49 pp:: Commen- 
tary, 44 pp.; Foeements and Metrical 
Appendix, 10 pp. Cambrulge University 
Presa, 1992. 0 tat bd. 

‘This @ an attractive and valuable edition, for 
which al) lovers of Acschylos should be grateful. 
‘The introthactian is exerllemt and discusses with 
care amd lucidity ihe many contested problems 
commected with the characterisation, structure 
and date of the play ond ire relation to the fost 
paris. At the outert we are met wilh the 
difficull question, Docs the port mean ia to side 
with Zeus or Prometheus? Was Zeus a muthiless 
roint and: Prometheos a harsh y-tused marty? 
‘The editor pronounces emphatically in favour 
of the Shelleian view. He explains that as a 
young muler Zeus wae cruel and despotic, hut 
tome and) experience tanght him better things. 
This may be eo andl (he victim certainly appeals 
greatly to Gur syropathies, but there is ouch to 
he said on the other side which i well put by 
Weeklein in his edition. Lt cammor be said 
that Mr. Themeor hat entirely distreeited the 


other view. 
We find inthis play, as elsewhere in Acschylus, 
what Mr. J. T. 5 atel Professor Myres 


have shown so conclusively fur Homes, that 
there te a distinct" pattern" in the structure of 
this drama, a balancing of the characters, 
epiiodes and sperches and a symmetry in the 
whole work such ay qwas ever fully realised lyy 
older editors, “Dhia sstumetry extenda ta the 
joat parte and helps us to conjecture their 
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generm) structure, Perhaps this side of the 
pocta technique had developed wiih the 


miturity of his style, ae the Prometheus was, as the 


editor surmises, one of his a plays, ancl uhews 
sigs of this Mmatiiritv in other ways, (ne 
pont m connexion with. the poct’s rival and 
anocessot the editor docs not notice, the obvicus 
reemblance in plot uind conerption of the 
Antigens to our play, Creon acts lo the sintigune 
the part of Zeus in the Prommivne towards hia 
heroine, and it i corioas to note that there has 
heen in the case of Sophoctes’s play the aure 
divergence of opmion aa to whether the author 
meant us to sympathise with the despot or lits 
recalcitrant aubject.. Infact the patent similari- 
ine of diction and phrazetlogy between the jwer 
playa ehew that Sophocles in this, one of his 
earieat plays, har built on Acschylean founds 
thong, but faile 4 attain to what Sir, Choris 
calla the ‘primeval majesty" and) * eoumic 
grandeur’ of the cartier drama, in whirh the 
pect even excels his own Orevivia. 

The translation has much to aommend it, It 
be fluent and vigonqus at the race tine ancl uwarly 
‘always worthy of the original, But it ix mot 
always satisfying. A tremendous fine like 
igrpokaty etidiooritn ote is indeed) almost 
uutraniintable, but “hie cindered atrenyth 
waa thundered out of tim” cannot be called a 
happy tendermg, even wf it w correct, por is the 
farnous 2eimfver pikes etl, very: Huooessfilly 
tumed by "multhiodinows gleam of omiling 
ocean, for certainly yiecus conmetes laughter 
at well ae smile, like the coda of Catullus, 
There are, however, many [elicities, such as 
"fardiung" for éeiporrov aod the perfect line 
‘How far from-sovranty is servitude.” But ia 

* insolent * pulequate for Avorn, ur * oon 
awift decay* for fiepluphe woot, which up- 
pears only: to mean the froin of Tos huenan 
form, OF * miry clay" for mndétav, and i 101 

* high-mouthed ' analy equivalent for Gyyydpery, 
even if ‘mouthed’ be from the verb? In 
roo (1054) we mmisa the most emphatic word 
nowres, ‘for all thar,’ ‘do what he will.’ In 
“wait upon this tock ’ for Soypwow there ie an 
awkward aunhiguity. A wore like spusee/s cles 
not appear in ordinary di¢tionanes and is only 
Tatelligihle through the Garreek word which i 
alan for, an) was there amy cull for* imalike *? 

Tn the matter cif textual revision thie editor has 
been manly conservative, but we camot share 
his enthusiasm for Headlams's #05 .%& avriorty 
imitead of wey 0 érrievy, ihe wal emendation, 
Even if we suppose that Typhon could be called 
aged, yor the word comes awkwardly after the 
accutative fcGpor, The reading may very well 
have been, ad Wunderlich suggested, waew & 
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4am, @ Pormtmction found in Homer: and in 
St Mark's Gospel (ii, 96), Ty the elifficul 
paszage 425 17. ilie editor has allowed himself 
some latitude of emendation. In writing 
imide for wodoors tee hal, of coors, been 
anticipated), but eaimoet the contruction be 
rectified in a simplermanner than lie suggests by 
the ome single change of termuneon for deipeyey 
The late scholiea) twice uses thiv word, here and 
of line #50, and Pansanias actually ues it of 
Atlas, With this seord to go with meree, the 
mowill be epexegetic am) explain offices by 
wakes, The other emendation by Hoeadlam 
which Mir. Thomsen caraiders w plenary. one, 
frtipeg” for aigetbies [tevibiog)) nity well be 
correct if dqviteor is Mmadmisible. 

One serigue fault we must find with this 
edition, Tt has no index. Cc. KR. H. 


The Orestela of Aeschylus. The Greck text 
af arranged fur performance at Canihridae, 
with an English trandation by J, T. Smep- 
ramp. Ppoote, Cambridge: Bowes and 
Rewer, H4. abr. Bed. 

The first modem production of a Gieek play 
In the orginal waswher, moreihan fifty vearage, 
tht Agora wor admirably aaged by Oxford 
men, and ean abe revelation to theme who were 
priviliged taker lt But a representation of the 
whole tology gives us a far areaiee insight inte 
thet dramatic design aud pecic power of 

Aewhylus. ‘This is nov the place to say any- 
thing whowt the Greek text, which a9 arranged 
here serves iif purpose well, Hut Mr. Shep- 
pard’s racy troomslatioan pf one of the supreme 
draunas of the work! merits more than a mere 
petfunctory notice: Ti is an admirable version, 
reproducing with remarkable fidelity the spirit 
unt) verve oF the cngine! without any slaviah 
odhercnve to the characteristic 4tyle and ex 
pression of ae wuthor, that master: ol magic 
agian lt abounds im felicitous-t terms. suth 

“at the hirth-time of the bud" for xakvans ty 
weibvet ‘let his read be carpeted awith 
cnmeson, Tospupdompcores andpors * liatehed (rex 
ibe hore in form of fighting men," teney werves, 
dombcrmpepet Mex The splendid cpisode of 

Helen Inaving ww her townmmen the din of 

warlike preparation, and ‘tripping’ through 

the gates of Troy with a dower of destruction 
ti her hand, while ber hushand, woeful ured 
forlorn, eves the deserted marriage bed, and jn 
the hunger of tis eves (Mr. Sheppard translates 

"the stare oof eyes where Aphrodite's bemuty 

one seem vacant’) all sere of beauty is 

fled, is ably and arlequately render, andl no 
less 30 the touching sacrifice of Iphigersia, which 

‘Tennon alio bat immortalised. 
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The chief defect of the translation seers to be 
that it isin "free verse * mostly, and perhaps too 
free, and rather more spacious and even staccata 
than the glowing splendour of the poet's com- 
preseed and weighty diction, In a few places 
mllequialiinms, such as * foot the bill,’ give un a 
alight jar, nor docs the neologumm * pecwes" do 
anything fut: * peeve’ us as a substiqute for 
iya in the enumeration of an infant's naturul 
wants. We may suppose that *vaili’ is ad- 
misable for ‘veils,’ buc ir is well to keep. the 
words distinct to avoid confusion between “veil * 
aval“ wall ".as veri; loot is * recd * justifialle for 
dae (pp. 195), and should not * nubleman ”-for 
yewolow be ‘noble man’ (p., al? On p. 
2, "By Hate, Hell's Fury, by the fend 
Distraction" for "Arges ‘Epis 6" obscures the 
fact (we suppose it is a fact) that " Distraction’ 
ja micant fo reproduce Ate, Lastly, in that grim 
und alliteralive passage, 

of corse mpl telyos 

Srey “TukBiog yoy 

Hupp: xarigeumy, | 

ypc B° Cynareme Becwrgeny, 
note? should perhaps have bern taken of the 
play on the word wxrygeosy, Hiry held thiir 
graves (Aeschylus here reverses the worl form of 
the expression, which is, that the erave sorte 
the dead), but a foeman’s goil—their frechold— 
crcdirns them, CR. Ho. 


Untersuchungen Uber Plutarch’s bio- 
grephischs Technik, By A. Weirsicnrn, 
(Proplemata, Heft si) Pp. 22.) Berlin: 
Weidinann, 1991.. 3m, 

This is certainly # book which ought 1 be 
real by all who wre interested in the historical 
valuc or the literary worth of Plutarch’s rors. 
Tt must be confessect that the English reader will 
find a repellent exces of portentous labels. Twa 
of these, "prigmatieech-chronalogisch " ane 

‘ moralistisch-eidologisch,” are the ideas round 
which the back ix comitracted., ‘The Liter show 

a atrumele between these two forees, whicli 

corresponds t6 a division in Plutarch’s own 

interests, Leo minimised the importance of the 
second, but it is what gives the Liner their char- 
acter. Historical Quellenforschung hat treats 

Plutarch ander the negative aspect of " bad 

historian” must be unsatisfactory even for its 

owe purpese, Lhe poiitive aspect of" comcious 
hiagrapher" puust be substituted, 

The author applies hie methods to an analyaia 
of Poicies. Ut is impossible in a short review to 
sumnariss, much lew tocriticiae thie, The trot 


Titeresting conclusion is that ihe notrchrecehogi= 
cal chapters 14-29 are deliberately intended to 
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mask a chronological incomistency between the 
squrce: followed before and after. Whether this 
i 30 or pot, the author is on fine ground when 
he declares ihit what we have to rerkon with is, 
‘on the one hund, hasty reading of sources, and 
unreadiness for research to solve difficultics of 
fact: on the -atber, a fine instinct for unity and 
charm, able to choose and ¢hape owt of any 
giver roaterial what is most favourable formally, 
even ifthe result t¢ some fabufication of facts.’ 


Porpbyries' Kommontar zur Harmonielehre 
das Ptolemaios. By I. Doak: Pp, xiii + 
ai7. Goteborg: Lander, 992, 

In. i990 Dr. Ditring published.an edition of the. 

Homonca of Ptolemy which gave ua for the first 

tite a text scientifically based Upol a cotnicdera- 

tion of all the available manuscript evidence. 

The precnt volume & @ parallel edition af 

Porphvre's incomplete cammientary on the 


AMermonica. The reputation of Ptolemy a4 4 


maithematican oust have secured for his 
Hemnice a witke croulatian, and it is mt 
surprising that a continuous ¢riyerye should 
have been written. ‘This commentary iy in 
itself a work of value; for, apart from the expan- 
sions atid explanatioma of Piolerny's text, it con- 
tains dome actuil fragioente of pre-Prolemain 
musical treaties and ia obviously based through- 
mul tna decp and critical knowledge of Pytha- 
gorcat and otheracoustical theosics, [tie ipcleedt 
tantuluing that our manuscripts give no remarks 
beyoud Aare, LU, 7. Wherher the author were 
Porphyry or Pappos or another has been the 
topic of a desultory controversy for two hundred 
years; DoGnng faces the problem squarely and 
not only declarce homeeclf definiwly in favour 
of Porphyry tut skilfully tracks aoe fale 
wioriptions to'their lair Hitherte the work has 
been available only in the rare and ponderous 
third tome of Wallis’ Opera Afathematica (1699); 
and the text there given was cconmnised ta be 
haged on a mere handful of manoseripis which 
Dirmng now proves to belong to on inferior class, 
In a long preface the editor describes amd class- 
fies his seventy manuscripts and traces the work 
through two Byzantine recemsiana, The text 
elf is a great improvement upon that of Wallis, 
and in places where Dilring has felt bound to 
depart from the evidence of even the: beat 
manecripts, he seems to have sound reason on 
his side and bis emendation: carry conviction. 
Very great care also has been taken to define the 
limits of Porphyry's verbul quotations af earlier 
authorities, many of which have un 
noticed in the pages of Wallis. T useful 
indexes complete a volume, admirably conceived 
and executed, which places all students of ancient 
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tusicail acoustics deeply in Dr, Diiring's debt, 
The author's own commentary oo Prolemy which 
the preface foreshadows -will be awained with the 
higheel expectations, M. 


Notes on St. Mark and St. Matthew. Fy 
A. Pato. New Edition, Pp. xii + 104. 
Osfornd University Press, 1992. 31, 

Mr. Pallis quotes with approbation the dictum 
of Bentley: Nobis ef ratio ef ree ipsa confum codtcibns 
potiores sunt, But Bentley's own eouendations to 
Nfilton’s Paradise Lor sctve as a warning that the 
art of emendation can be carried in. exces. 
Many of the numercs mendations suggested in 
Me. Pallis® notes seem to the writer of this notice 
at once linneresary and improhable, hon it 
weuld, afier all, be unfair to compere them to 
the wort performances of Bentley, for, though 
they often do considternble violence to the text, 
they generally suggest anew line of though! andl 

would, YT adepted, make ihe task of the reader 

an ewsier one, Morcover, Mr. Pallis iv right m 

declining to regard the text ofthe %, T, (from the 

critical stared perinit as more sarroannct than that 
of any other ancient Greek author. But the 
objection may be urged that hie takes greater 
liberties with Wie text thon the average editor 
would feel justified in doing. For example: In 

Mark +. 6, Gy Bi ‘hsdweny tote pl yod kot weprdy 

Syotov mught possilily appeal to seme as preter- 

able io 4xpitos and oth, But is it mally neces 
sary? Again, ii Matt, 7.6, i yh Gre lor Bien) 

naljawtes qoly, awoly Rel Bahk tate pep yepl ton 
tiv Ivdtroy-roly yelpore [for re dyree and fynpoe- 
ae respectively) required, however imgenious -it 
may be? 

But it gut be allowed that amongst the many 
conjectures there are ecveral Jess. hazardous than 
these, and attention may be drawn (very brichy) 
te the following —Mark 2. 25, Sererroute for 
QSbe qroule sg. 29+ Seow Sb imba [id grown) 4 
waprés for ropa: 7. 9, envi for reyes 14.19, 
& yap wanes fy wine (after Micheleen) foros 4¢: 
tae S.. PepSou wirerety fextrace of urd) for 
uremfig? he gt, deter [ae detotn| A mee for 
mh: 14. 51, otriera ae’ Alyvorrey for emi yuurey. 
Matt.9. 96, Reperepeee yemeicn | [08 Soper 10. , 
HO! 7 ebRSew for wii: 11, 24, ob wt bey obpeest 
Cyesthtos for ys ti. go. Br Wuplaw téermey for Te 
Evia: 19. 5) fmidanportos for QversiAawres | 25. 974 
mpeg crite (to: yours formes coriv: 24. 10, tek 
arias (mucklings) for toh Gyepodome: afl. 17, 
OOM Glaresay for # Be Wierccar (so-alyo de Herc), 

ft mun be remembered that Mr, Pallis, as 


tranilater of the N. T. inte popular pre tiag 


Greek, ix particularly well qualihed to appreci- 
ate the difficullies of interpretation which arse 
in the orginal text. Ip may be added that the 


arguments he pats forward against (ler trachitions 
that St. Matthew's Gowpel was translated from 
Hebrew and 31, Mark's from Latin carry 
conviction to the preeent reviewer. 

Bat for readers of this Jounal itia probable that 
the moat interesting af dhe moles i this book will 
be those which iuatrate certain fearures of NW. T. 
Greek as forcuhadowimg MG. wages. Tn this 
conmmexion attention may alee be drawn to 
recent works such as Humbert's La #igharition ow 
day en gree and Lyungvik’s Benge cor Syniav 
der opatoreechischer Vilkisprocke (the litter neostiond 
itt this mumber of the Fowrml), Ader Pallis 
renarky od the frequent use of esi aa a aub- 
fitutie for gobontioate sentences, aml on the 
pleonastic use of wire. But besides these, the 
follwing instances may be cited:: Mark 2. 7, 
oor AG. dro: (at random): 9. 4, ipa=ann, 
Mite. xlpct 36, an, Apioos unl pos = ol day of 
leisure: 6. 99, copedeia euprier, a very commen 
tmurde of indicating distrilmtion in M.G:: 9. teh. 
roxo = on the morrow: 10,29. wag-—dn 5 1g. 7, 
Tipps = Conntry-villa with upper shorey (Me. 
Palile uwtrates by un interesting neie}, Mutt, 
Qe 4: alee = the aforesaid (but may not oorét 
here simply —ochis?}; q- 15, dea ap7 = MAG, 
dq hp, atop that now: 6. (6, dgarizony 7é 
tpcure = spoil their fares; depavizes In MiG, = | 
ruin: &. 12, 76 Merrgor with superlutive force as 
in MAG. = outermmat) 1. 4g, oe — be on 
Rofiays 24, 42, sine — MG. wanaden, pays: 

26. (0, Read oh map for ig" 6 mipn, wilh sense of 
MiG: onde ipa: Wy. 24, oddly eqekt = iT fh no 
goad, as MAG. Bev gery. 

[tis hoped that three -cxamples will euffice 1. 
shew ibat Afr, Mallia” notes Gre valuable and 
that they are the outcome of a genuine. effort to 
reach a tee ioterpretation of difficult passages 
in ibe N, oT, Readers who find the motes on 
St. Mark and St. Matthew interesting and help- 
ful should consult those on St. Luke and. the 
Acts, St, John and the Apocalypre, and-an the 
Romans, dy the ase eclibor, 


Gorpus Notitiarum Episcopatuum Ecclesiae 
OrientaliaGraecae, I Band : Die Ganents 
der Notitia Episcopatuum. [dined by 
Eessr Geunaxno. T Heft: Einlettung: 
pp. ti+ 48 ‘Radi-Keut; Socth Assump- 
tionwtne Chaleedonenses, 1941.. 

Rarely does o short preface of two pages, en- 
shrine & ronmnece of literature; bot Dy, Geriand 
hasachieved thardistinction, He had with mach 
difficulty found the money needed fur publics- 
tion (mainly from lis ew private means, partly 
from @ promecd contibution from the Berlin 
Academy), and the MS. was ready te goto the 
pritter in ig1y, War put an end to all scientific 


enterprises. Difficulties were increased after the 
wars wither duties called him, ancl Harnack’s 

in the Academy, acrious before, waa 
intensified, Early m 1924 his own private 
fortune woe reduced to worthless paper. In 
spring iqay7 4 eeriqus [ness threatened; Acwunt 
Heisenberg procured for hima year's leave of 
absence from dury; and scientific work again 
became possible. In Autumn 12g, in the pead- 
ing-rent of the University of Monch, he. met 
Father V. Laurent of the Assumptionists at Kaci- 
Keul onthe Bosphorus, whe at oner asked about 
the Notitiac, Father Louis Petit (af the aame 
bly) foomerty hod been engaged on an edition 
af the Notitiae: but, finding that Gelzer was 

engaged on the same task, he hacl provisionally 
sptiredt from his work, and placed all his rich 
collections at Gelerr’s service, and on Gelzer’s 
death m July 1906 at Getiand'’s. In answer to 
Father Laurent Gerland reeminted the situation, 
and vail that the way waa now oper for the 
Assumptioniate ta resume their enterprise; but 
Father Laurent assured him that the-Asomp- 
fionists would, if hiv manuseripl was approved, 
prins it as Getland's work at their expense. 

Thus, after interruption for cightecn years and 
the loss of hus private means, hit MS, began to see 
the light in sayi. fn the interval EK. Schwarte 
lisa been at work on the Council lists, and the 
results of both are t complete agreement; 
Gerlond recognises that my hurible efforts in the 
same direction have brought me very oeor his 
date: formerly 1 regarded Justinian fao7-563) aa 
cteaior of the ecclesiastical order in rank and 
sighed for a Notitia of his reign. Now | hiave 
carried the order af rank hark to Theodosius [1 
(408—g50, 0 Ayeontion VI, togi, p. 99). Ger- 
land takesit hack to Theodosius I (979-105). 

By ihe commtesy of Dr. Gerland a copy of 
Part |, containing the Einleitung, reached me in 
rgjt; bot | am unable to say how the work 1 
procecding,. There ie an omingua hint of ibnes 
in the Preface. We have been waiting since 
1@q0 Cor this work, by Geleer frat, then Gerland ; 
my letters from Geloer during ton years all 
reiated'to this enterprac. He was the leader in 
the study of the Eastern liste of Bishoprics at 
Couwwils and in the Notitine, Even C. de Boor 
had not wrought such a workas Gelzer, though 
his three articles in they}. far Airehengesch., XU 
and NEY, are a spleadtid conspectus of method in 
the subject. Gelzer's collections were given by 
has widow ta the Bevin Academy. Gerla pro- 
panel to the Academy to complete Gelzer’s 
undertaking, anid an agreement was concluded on 
April 21, igol, tliat he should finish the work in 
five years at his own expense and risk, aided by a 
contribution from the Academy towards the cost 


of editing te (‘einen flr damalige Zriten namhafion 
Brruckruschiosa"\, Gelzer knew that the Lats of 
Bishops present at Church Counciis:-were a useful 
aid to fix chronclogy and spelling of the Biihop- 
rics. “The signatures of the Bishops are the beat 
authority for the names of their secs, and for the 
pronunciation, Gerland, as the wope of the 
work widened, found that withouts trustworthy 
publication of the Council lists a chronologically 
comet order of the Notitiaeg wae impossible. 
Such has been my experince. | have spent 
many hunireds of hours over the offer inaccurate 
Acta Coneil, and many days in the libraries of 
Oxford, Paris, am) London The accurate 
publications of [ists in Acta ond. of various 
Nolitiac by Celzer, Parthry, CQ H. Turner were 
Basis for work, but ahdowed low much re- 
mained todo, Errors jn older editions are 
humercas and appalling, Until the work of 
Gerland is completely published there coun be ne 
definitive work on the topography of Asia 
Miner. Ail the many. hundreds of lists thar I 
have compiled contain error taken from the ald 
editions af the Acts and other de 

Tn those lists the signatures of the Bishops with 
their own hand ji they were able to write, which 
waa not always the case) shiuld furnish an welmir- 
eble bawis for dhe fon of the ores; bur the 
names ure spelt with such extraordinary diversity 
thar often one tears one's ho in despair, Dr. 
Gerland informs me that not much can be hoped 
from MSS: of the lists: but C. A. Turner's 


admirable edition of the Nicene Latin lists shows 


hownruch may be done byskilied editing, and how 


much we have lost through his premature death, 


Gerland recognises in hin preface and in a review 
in Ape. 2 /., 1991, the value of Tumer’s work. 
The value for history and topography of the 
Notitine i not generally appreciated, My old. 
friend Professor A. Korte expressed himeell very 
secptically abour these empty lists of Hishops and 
Archbishope and Metropolitans ond Parriareiea 
and Bishops ie portibus,ete, “The lists wre o series 
of sketch maps of the state of the country mM 
successive centuries. History among the people 
expres] jteell ecclesastically, De Boor, ane of 
ihe best wuthoritie: on ibe early Byzantine Em- 
pire, quotes from an English traveller the state- 
ment that the Byzantine lista are the only sure bas 
for the jopography of Avia Minor (21, f. Aled, 
XU, p. 30))- Eseh Bishopric can be traced 
through the centuries with its changes indignity 
and in name, sonvetinics nite birth and death, 
ltake some short example, (1) Nakoleia was 
formerly thought to be the scene of the epoch- 
making defeat of the Arabs in 740, because thie 
tombs of Seidi Ghazi, the slain Arab general, was 
shown there, He was killed in a batile fought at 
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Akrocnes, which was interpreted as a later name 
of Nakoleia. Kut the Notitiae mention re- 
peatedly both Nakoleia.and Akrocnos, and refuse 
the identification. Why should an Arab general 
remain ina Turkish shrine? His coffin is 5 feet 
long: his wife lies ina coffin beside him o fret 

Teor: the was a Obristian) Friverss; = the 
situation of his grave way revealed to the Sultan 
Alo-ed-din in the thirteenth « century, We are in 


the: region of myth: Ala-cd-din is eahrined in 


the Arabian Nights as Aladdin, and his tomb is 
no mote histerical than his wanderful Lamp, 
‘Nakoleia was rated to be Autokephalos after 
c. Bgo, and later to be Metropolis: 

fa) Meapolis, centre of the Killanian plain, wis 


made Autokephalos before go. Gerland’s work 


will tell the date moré accurately, Presumaliy 
after Antioch the metropolis of VMisidio was 
destroyed in 719, anil befor: a new tity grew up 
hearit, Neapolis was feleused from suljordination 
toonon-existem! Metropolin, Lamy Cit. aie! Bish. 
Gh, VO, 1 fave followed Strabo and misplaced 
the Killanian plain: now nmoch epigmiphic 
evyithener pliices it round Neapetia. 

(q) Misthia was an ordinary Dibhopric ct 
Lycaonia in the seventh century. Later u 
became an autekeplinique Archiushopric Why 
ahould such an Obecure town atid castle be ele- 
vated? Notitia X explain, gwing the name a4 
Mistha and Golonia jie. Colonia Parlais in 
Pisidia), “Thery are two strong forts, pwelve sniles 
from cach other (Misthia a great castle on thr west 
side of Fasiiller, Paria at the S.E. corner of the 
lake Karalieat Bey Sheber), lying across the great 
Via Pisidicu: the pair were conjaimed be con- 
stitute a horrier against the Arab ralids along this 
rnportant route to tie west cout, and among oa 
nation which thought eccledastically, tie two 
guardian forts were made aw Archbishepric. 
About qoo Misthia was beviered butnot captured 
by the Arabs (sec Ao, Geogr., p. g9q)7 Murals 
gives the dare as 07, but hie quotations dé nut 
prove that date, and Mr. S, Runcitnan writes that 
goo is more probable. 

(a) A group of five Bishoprics: lying-along an 
important trond and Al¢ivours from Tanke plain 
to Kaystros plain (Xen,, decd. |, 2) was separated 
from Pucotiana inthe artic Notitie, but restored 
to itin the middie and later Notitiae (i.e. before 
foo), That Kicisoura lost importance in the 
veveruth century, becuuse |i was pot ined bry the 
Arabs (except in 740) and ceased fo need special 
ecclesiaatical rank and heavenly prowection, 

(h) Miss remarkable of all, a» the Exupire 
grew withk. the nionber of Metropolitan Bishop- 
fies increased by scores, at if the highest grade of 
ecclemmétical rank were @ protection to the 
decaying State. The Chiuvch wae the Empire, 


‘al Trebizond, ite 


and a0 atill to the Geek mind, The Hellenes 
clair Cyprin at the present day, fi newer was 
under Greek nuic, but i wae under the Em- 
pero of Cormstantinople and part ofthe Eastern 
eeciraizatical ayitem. 

These and inany other facts will be cleared up 
and dared when Gerland's work iv all published. 
Hitherto we have had to grape in tie duse ane 
he darkness. W. ML R. 


The Large Esiates of Byznntine Egypt. By 
Evnwass Recum Haany, Jr. (Ccolberneb iu 
Ceaverrity Stailies iméfistory, Aoonintics deel Meairiia 
Low, No. ang.) Pp. te: 1 pla, 1 map, 
New York: Columbia. University Press, ari 
London: —. S. Kine @ Son, 1934. 134. 

Ono of the nmat characteristic, as it one of 
the most mteresting, features of Byzantine Egypt 
was the growth and activity of the enmi-feucdal 
states, which played 4o important a part dn ihe 
lift of the coomiry. Semi-fewdal they are to be 
callecrather thon feudal, forjae Dr. Hardy points 
out im this work, the atroctare of Egyptian 
administrative unl rconemic Hie, despite many 
sinilariiice: to the feudalians of the mediaeval 
West, showed nor fess obvious differences from it 
Thit important subject must have altracted the 
attention of all whe have worked on the papyri 
of the Byzantine period, and particular problema 
or particular documents have been dealt with 
by editors and others, but there has hitherto 
heen nu adequate (reatenent of the gfeat estates 
at ao Whole. Tn the present volume Dr. Hardy 
atmirably fille this long-standing fap in paApyT- 
legical literature, He thiws a commendable 
mutery of the material, which he handles 
critically and with discretion; and the result is 
a work which will be @ quite indispensable hand 
book to.all workers in the fiekl of Mytantine 
Egypt and will be of great utility to Byraitiniste 
generally, Naturally there are ports m which 
doubts:are posible as to the comectnes of Dr. 
Hardy's interpretation of his evidence, but in 
weet coses his judgments are sound, There are 
Ioo mainy inisprints for a valurne of this size. 

Le despotat grec de Morte. [iy Dew A. 
Zaxvrimcs. Pp. 995. Paris: * Les Belles. 
Lettres,” 1939. 

‘The Byzantine Despotat of the Mores waa one 
af the strongest reactions against Frankish rule 
ower Greeee, and in the Inst century of the 
dwindling Byzantine Fopare ome of ite mot 
impartant parts, and ultimately, like the Empire 
aurviver.  Lamproa in 
tended to write the bitory of this medieval 

Greek principality, hut the documenta in the 
fuur volume: of his Netedtsyan eal Mokoeaeyecions 
ate all that has been published of his 


new edition of the Asis de Romante, Darke’s 
imonczraph on Mouchll and recent articles by 
specialists, the present volume| isa valuable and 
emiite, fui not very lifclike, aceount of the 
political histury of the Dexpotnt: . the author 
reserves the description of its sicial Tife, ins 
stitutions, art, and literature for another volunpe, 
which should be the more intereiting, capecially 
LPM. Millet could be induced to publish bis long 
expected! mugnum opus on Mistra. ‘The present 
history i divided into three parta: che period 
from sete to 6448, when imperial sorvertusrs 
riled ihe Byzantine province in the Morea, 


recovered) from the Franks: that from i948 10 


1404, when the Cantacuzenes governed (the 
Despotat; and ahet from 1984 to 1460, when it 
wat adminiwtercd by one or more of their rivals, 
the Palaiologol, until the all-conquering Turks 
mwepl the latter and their peuy domestic quarrels. 
away. The story of their exile fille the lai 
chapter, The histarical value of the Despotat 
was its contribution to "the maintenance of 
Helicoism during the Frankish perce, bur it is 
an cenple af the common misfortune of classical, 
medieval, und modern Greeee—the lack of 
unity even in ihe face of: a conten etenry, 0 
defect emphasised in the medieval Morea by the. 
intrigucs of the femal Greek amstocracy and the 
oppurtuniss policy: of Venice, acting pron. the 
suppided interests of her ¢ Coron and 
Modon were more important chan ‘Chatendom 
and Moslems to the short-nghted statesmen of the 
Lagoon, On the Greek side, while in the first 
period there was no" fixed government,’ in the 
third the ruler was usually a diplomatist rather 
than attatemmoen One gallant figure iumines 
the darknes—that of the heroic defender of 
Salimeniken, Ad to detolls, the naval battle of 
the Echunades between John VUIL and Carlo 
Teeon, revealed by Lampros’ documents, fords 
is proper plare as "the last success a the 
Bvrantine fleet," ancl the civil war of igang 
derived from the conflict berween the Turkophil 
Demetris and the Latinophil Thomas. May we 
not conjecture that’ Sette Poggi,’ the gene of the 
naval Late of 1963, which bb stuted to have been 
near Hydra, @ on tralian corruption of ass 
teees. for which there are numerous paraullcla 
in anedieval: Greek geography? On the geo 
graphical side this volume lacks a mip, showing 
the castles and political civisions of the Morea, 
bur it contains an ample bibliography. Ina few 
cases, however, the books are cited in trans 
latiots. Tt is unfair to judge the iple of an 
author writing in a language nor his own and 
that lampiage—French. W. ML. 


t #18. 1. 403. 


projected work.! Based upon these, Recoure’s. 


Beitrige zur Syntax der spaigriechischen 
Volkesprachs. By Heaman  Lyoxavin. 
(Skrifier wigiena aw A; Humonisttiky Veten- 
skaps-Sarafundel t, Uppsala, 27,4). Pp. vi + 
tio, Uppsala and Leipzig: Aliacquist ane 
Wikacll, i4jqu.  q #.. 

This is # uvedul study of some characteristic 





features of later Greck: from the Hellerustic 


penod onwerds, hased chictly om papyri, bur pet 
hegleciing the texts of Hellenistic and Byzantine 
muthors. It will be of special interest to the 
student of Modem Greek, who, though well aware 
that the Greek of the New Testament, for 
imtance, contain same gems. of distinctively - 
MOG. conmstrections, will find here: many in- 
structive examples trom the papyri of the Korman 
and Byzantine. periods which illustrate tho 
transition to popular Modern Greek. 

Somer of the more stdking examples may be 
mentioned. The pleonustic ase of the pronoun 
in MiG. is anticipated by the ploonastic mse of 
end: a4 far back at Roman times, ¢.g. in sacha 
sentence ag Tey oly Epeyuer ifteerro, Be obra “Harn 
TS fu, wile the use of ottdy with the meaning 
etree Th found in the N/T. and in papyn. | in 
the ease of prepositions, the inmreased wer wif Sub 
With the aocusative i noteworthy, to the exclu. 
sion of tepl, imig, in, apes, Ieee, etc, a feature to 
be chserved in MAG. in phrases like 74 hvous ted 
Gest, amyaiew yo wept. The English "for," in ite 
widesi popular usage, covers much the same 
ground. Wecan trace by the aid of the numerous 
exannples given by Mr. Liungyik from the papyn 
am! other qources the gradual disappearance of 
the infinitive from Greek; it ia replaced net 
merely by feo (ein M.G.) and én, but also by 
an (ucteased uae of asyndieta. The dps bins 
va eppey Of Matt..7..4 fs really paratactic, nut it 
ia the precursor of the MJG. ts with the Subj. 
The muxed examples, where after a verb of re- 
quest both infinitive and -subjonetive follow, are 
especially interesting. As in MAG,, there is in 
Hellenistic and later Greek a great extension of 
the use of wel, which takes the place of subordi- 
nate sentences to cxpress “ because,” * conse- 
qitently,” etc. Tt further ouste final. and relative 
wuberdinate clauies, and somtimes participial 
constructions, Such a use iy very commen in 
MAG.j age in sentences such as dvar yaou rovrey 
ed Bly td extotopolvn, Gpvige: acl yopeee, Ble * 
ete a leer ‘Phrases like * 1 will go and see” 
in English show that this paratactic tendency Is 
by no means confined to popular Greek, but ity 
ise in Greek is certainly more extensive than in 
English. 

The present study forms-a useful complement 
to Humbert's La disporition aw datif om gree, 
noticed in FAS. LI, 314, 
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Die Schulaussprache dew Griechiachen von. 
E. Dasaur. Vol. 1, from fifteenth to end of 
éeventeenth century, pp. vili+ 488; 27:m, 
Val. 2, from eighteent)) century to modern 
times, pp. viti-+ 363; gum Paderherny: 
F. Schoeningh, 1g7o and 1492. 

A history of the promumeciation of Greek in. 
tchools ought to be dull, leat this book ie net. 
It ls quite possible to rem! page after page 
without any lagging of the attention, in spite of 
the names and dates peppered into the text so 
liberally. This i partly due te ihe Tively 
quarrels of scholan, but partly 1 their ever- 
ingeniout arguments, their laboured definitions, 
and, To moay add, to their cloquent ways. of 
ignoring simple fact. And we see Lat and 
Greek pronunciation entangled with politics in 
one place and religion in another; for it was the 
Reformation which caused the Halian pronuncia- 
tie of Latin te be discarded) bere, and the 
English sources tn be given to the letters, so 
that before Jong English Latin wae unintelligible 
on thie Continent. 

When Greek was first learnt in the Weat, ihe 
teacher were Greeks, and i was pronounced os 
the Greek: teachers pronounced their modern 
language, Avchom says of the rewiix: “all 
sounds in Greek are mow exactly the same, 
reduced, that is to say, toe like thin anil slender 
character... 40 that all one can hear iv a 
feeble piping: like that of sparrows, or an un 
pleasant hissing like that of makes.’ The 
confusion thus cowed soon made scholar corn 
aider, and it was not long before they understood 
that the pronunciation had changed, aud sought 
te find out what i) was in ancient times. ‘There 
were Erasmians before Erosmus; but it was be 
who first made the question & practical one, by 
his trilliant Jialoga: onthe subject, ail a anal] 
coterie of scbolurs wharn lee brought together for 
discussion. ‘Che consroversy which followed, amd 
the quarrel af Gardiner anc) Gheke, are well 
cnough known; but it 44 usually forgotten that 
Erasmus was as careful with the Greek accent as 
with the quaniity: toe, quantity, aml quality 
were his three points. And Cheke also moated 
apo Greek accent as a musical tune, 
endless arming an this question? the most in- 
genious pension of all, Vossius, maile the unkown 
quantity,x, both toncand stress. Chexe seems to 
have acted up to his principles in hi lectures, but 
Erasmiys did.wot; he only wed the’ Eraamian' in 
private, and in public conformed to custom, in 
order tobeunderstood, The banhewhich envued, 
ending with the victory of Eranmian in the 
schools of Europe, raged about quantity and 
quality, lit accent acon fell into. the back- 


here was. 


159 


There ictal! plenty of theoriaing about 
accent, but so lar as can be seen from thie book, 
no practice. But really it ls quite easy to use 
lonr-Accent and yet preserve quantily, 16 anyone 
may hear from an Indian Vedic ode recited in 
the trulitirmal way; amd it offers nd difficulty 
at all te schodlbovys, if thev are sa taught irom 
the tirat: Eraamuy's parallel iy a8 among os it 
is convimeing> ' Vel ah asinis ficebot hoc die 
men discere, gil rudentes corripiunt ocutam 
wocem, imam procliteurt,” 

Ita impossible 1 follow the ramificanons of 
the story, which isso full of details, Hach reader 
will seek ont the part he be interested in. | Ini 
England we see the Erasmian caude conquering 
in name, bur really the Greck practice was just 
dragged at the heels of be Latin: ws Latin wird 
were pronounced exactly as if they were Enplish, 
so Greek, and in Greek the quality of the vowels 
was corrupted along with the Latin; thes tn 
both quantity became a thing of the eye alone, a 
matter of rule, and fiad mo relation to peer. 
Acemnts were regarded by @ome os un- 
necessary and worthicss (a. view lately revived 
by the Classical Association), try others aa neces 
sary for distivetion, but by mone aa to be pro- 
nounced, becauer the muascal nature of the acoent 
had become forgotten, ifit ewer hme been uider- 
Wided simce Cheke. Thus a French scholar 
gives the usual mecent rules. ‘ad lectori# non tom 
uiilitatem quam curbaitatcm. 

The book emdswith practical recommendations 
for reform. 


"H Movaoyla ty “EXAGE:, 1633-1663. Hy T,X. 
Prunus: Pp. gaq.. Athena:  Bartsos, 
hype. 4825 dr, 

At an apprupriate moment, the ecntenary of 
Orlie'’s arrival, the author of the Palitical Hitters 
of the Greek Insurrection, who fan official of the 
Greek Foreign Office, haa now published an 
apology af the motmirchy from the accession of 
Otho tothe revolution of (845, based upon moa 
of the publivhedd materials and bia pesearches in 
the Foreign Office archives, His thesis lv that 


at noolher pervod of Greek hastory was so much 


accomplished! as during that decade, because 
the Bavaring Regents and Othe had their hands 
uihwmpered by party comiderations, while tbe 
collaboration of all eminent public men. was 
caster and the Civil Seniee wore permanent than 
under democratic goverment, which really 
meant the rule of the urban and rural oligarchy. 
Othe’s mistake, according to the author, wat to 
govern monirchically withow! an erganised 
monarchy, but he welinite thot well-meaning 
monarth's hesitation and absorption im detais, 
which made him unable to eee the wood for the 


trees This is # novel view of Greck history, 


which, with some exaggerations of the value of 


monarchy and seme omissions of the advantages 
af reprepentative goverment, contains elements 
of sound political philmephy, scarcely adaptable 
in practice to the Greek character. The dilfi- 
culties faced by Otho are well stated: the 
economic crisis, exploited for their own ents by 
the three protecting Powers and their tactlew 
end meddling represcniatives in Greeee, which 
becmme the scene of thew selfwh struggles for 
influence: the support al fayuuirite politicuny 
hy the three Legations; the abuse of the blessed 
word “comtitution” hw the British and of 
‘otthodoxy "by the Russian party) the discon- 
tent of the " heroes,’ Ieft without occupation and 
sometime bread whenthe fighting was over: the 
quarrels of “autochthonous” and foreign Greeks; 
the ducl between the fustancila of Kolettes and 





the frock-eoat of Mavipkordatos: and,raperially: 


durmg the Cretan insurrection of 1841, the 
excitement caused by the "Great bdea.” The 
author cttticies the Regency for proclaiming the 
Church autecepliolou without the Paurriarch's 
sanction, thinks the Bavarians’ unpopularity 
mainly due wo Wher higher salaries, agrees with 
Roalekermones’ remark that ome day the University 
would * eat up" the Palare—a prophecy fulfilled in 
ije—Hiows that the provinces were indifferent 
tothe reveliution of (B44, and defends Zogra- 
pics” mucleabusesl commercial treaty with 
Turkey in ifgo, Of the qudihend upon Zogra- 
phot, which perhaps served as a preeedent for 
that on Venizelos, there is an Interesiing putice 
in the Finlay Diheary. ‘The book ja specially 
strony upon financial puestions, wel the founda- 
nen of the National Bank ix related at tength; but 
* (heomenical ' Govermments, as well as Monar- 
chict, con frake economies, “The Press is men- 
tioned ga fomenting the political difficulties : 
with only 14,000 inhabitants Athens had four 
newspapers From the biblingraphy is absent 
Paristi's Diplomatic istry af the Monarchy ey! 
Greece, but Prokesch-Osten’y letters, published in 
the Messager (Athens mm 1429, are an interesting 
suorece of the narratie: WML, 


#& travers ila Macédoine. 
Pp Or. Athémes, oygz. 
Puacx, Pp. ie3. Paris, 1992. 

Of these two richly ilusienticd) yvolumed the 
former th the sequel of Ml. Perlla’s similar books 
on Mount Athes, Chins and Mistr&.  [t contain 
an imeresting ¢ketth of Greek Maceouta, base! 
upon acne observation and wide reading, os 
the bibliography: shows. The disappearance of 
the Dawaes from Salonika by the exchange ol 


By F. Penna. 


By Rexét 
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populations, the diminution of the Jewish 
tlement there and af Castoria, the drainage 
works which will save the silting up of the 
harbour of Salonika by the Vardar, the need of 
rallway communication with Bulgaria through 
the Strymen valley, the lignite mines of Soro- 
vitch, the mills of Naoussa, the Kourzo-Wallachs 
retiring: before the inereawing cultivation of the 
lond are all moted, end Senator Pranpelini's 
fecent figures for the ensuing profit to the Greek 
treasury are quoted: Greal attention im paid 
to architecture and seenery, but the author - 
visited Chalkidike hefwre the earthqunke of 1049 
and Kavalia before the erection. of Muhammad 
‘Als monument, Tt ig curmus that the muilk 
supply of Salonika. comes from a sulsurh, 
Keordelio, cilled after Coourde-Lion, a name 
imported by. Smyrniote refugees. The book 
contain’ (6 water-colius, 2y photographs and 
¢plom, The Near East Relic! was not * Eng~- 
lish,’ there woano * Frankl Empire of Wal- 
lachia,” anc both Growd Lavra and Xeropota- 
toot are described fs “the oldest convent of 
Athos.” 

M. Puaux” book is the fruit of his seventh visit 
to Greece—at the time of the second Delphic 
festival ib ag30. His best chapter are those on 
Navarino and Modon; he Mentions the review 
of the French troops before Ibrahim at Gialova, 
where Maison encamped in 1828, the tnonuments 
af Alexis Mallet ant Paul-Marie Bonaparte un 
Sphakteria—the ales of the latter were removed 
to the Histoneal. Soctery's Museum at Athens m 
rqg6—and the monument on Chelanak) iw thr 
British victizne of the battle, placed there by the 
Creeks at the centenary in rg27. ‘They should 
dy samething ro preserve the splendid: Venetian 
fortifications of Modan, “There ie on ainuning 
comparison af the real Thetmopyle with the con- 
ventional narrow gorge in which the scenp pf 
Pichar's domes wat laid i 1s. But there are 
ecveral Inaccurucies.. ‘Thus ¢hera, not chorio, is 
the eorrect gun for Athen in the Byronian 
aneedote (p, 4): the Delphic festivals iat whith 
Mio Phx wiehes to have Aethylid in foreign 
tramiations) are mot "amnual’; for * Verza’ 
ip. 10) should be read Verria"; the fashionable 
Athenian bathing-beach is Glyphada ; * Fletche* 
(pp. So, 120) disguises Papaphlesas; the por- 
trait Nu. 2 ip, 2g) ia of a aiuter of the * Maid of 
Advens” Freeman. did oo. consider the Fran- 
kiah tower an muulte wun Propylées but an historical 
mommnent, Since M. Fuaus wrote, anothersite 
has been chosen for the Palace of Jastice, which 
will thus not overshadow the Aksegpilia, the road 
from the station improved, and his proposal tw 
cell duplicate emtiqques adopted ‘Thetr are qu 
plutes, af which 8 are coloured. W. M, 
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TRADE AND POLITICS IN 
ANCIENT GREECE 


By JOHANNES HASEBROEK 


Prolessor ot Ancient History, Univenity of Gologne 





f rinilated by 


L. M. FRASER Db. ( MACGREGOR 


ANE 
Fetlow of Qucens College Fellow of Ballial Coliege 


This book is an -epoch-making one in thé strict sense of the term, 
[t hes been the fashion to explain the politics of Greek citice be 
reference to commercitl interests, and Profesor Hascbroek’s hook 
is the first avetenurtic and conclusive refutation of this fashidnable 
Miscanception. But the book i not mere sli cceIructive ; it pivies 4 
constructive account of the whole sacial and economic strocture 
of the Greek 4tate. 


Tust published. Price 78. Gd. net 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., FORTUGAL STREET, 1 













Books on the History of Chios 


Edited by PHILIP P. ARGENTI 


THE MASSACRES OF CHIOS (fa2. Desaibedsin Contemporury Diplomatic Reports 
Wrh 2 Whustraciors on, gollotrpe india Map of the Taland. jis,.04) net 








HW) EXPEOTTION OF COLOUEL FARVIER TO culos! ttes AS hescribet in (on: 
eemporary Diplomatic Reporta. With 2 [witrariond in collate = aiid gy Mag 
, 
of the lela. 3 ach ati | lee 
j ; — is Wee iL [Ey ye “7 


CH LIBERATA OF THE OCCUPATION OF CHIOs Fi ‘THE ancien ae “fate. 
As described. in Co WeIpOriry Documents arin CHtos m1 RANE) 418 GALAT 
Wan. “Woth 2 luiranone in callorepe arto Map of thir faba. J its ary & 


ir Ed. met 















These three beaks on the hiseery of Chios are the fruit of consideralde perren— 
research ard they shoukd be of cnormdus value and importance eo ull suudetirs dl 
Creek: bustory.. it te the Grat tome thar-all the oor temporary diplomat 
rralitary reports hate be en retimbled tv chew Light en historical erenes - A ane 
ingeniogs method ro discover the trutit. 






JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD, VIGO ST. Wa 
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Sir John Edwin Sandys, 1844-1922 
A Memoir by N. G. L, HAMMOND, With a portrait. 
7s. Gd. net 


Aratos of Sicyon 
By F. W. WALBANK. 8s. 6d. net 


Arates uf Sicven.in himself uneol the mest fascinating figures Greece produced, i 
peculiarly significant forthe understanding of the tired century an, for the develap- 
meat ofihe Achacsi Leame war inecparably oonmerted. with his life and character. 
The present bowk is the fet sepurate sunty of hin in Pautlich. 


The Mediterranean in the 
Ancient World 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Illustrated, s. 6d. net 


= Pyiesse- §, Hof Foe, fn hi pew teed, hte ih inet deere th at ssahttinm Poe aT fail (he pepe 
fame od the Sacto bey thee deer lepine of a tand ieee: .. 2 A Secineting wel beara 
tee “= Pe ai ee Pt] tiie 


| Indo-European Folk-Tales and 
Greek Legend 


By W. R. HALLIDAY. 7s, 6d. net 


The muds of myth, fairy-tale, and lqgerel ie primarily conmernd with lec arcs Nig 
folk-tilin anal tht mafif) common to then gadoe such well-koown Greck legends os 
Procure cout Philomela anil Perec the Gorgon slayer, 


Some Aspects of the Life and 
| Work of Nietzsche 


Particularly of his connection with tireck 
Literature and Thought 


By A. H. J. KNIGHT. 10s, 6d, net 


40 crlucmidivn of ite pliileropher s henna tee fharet tong and fi diecteron ff hie dic 
mando: on Greek literature ont foe belief a kimhip with the Crreck spirit. 


Election by Lot at Athens 
By J, W. HEADLAM. 7s. 6d, net 
thir Jews Iivadluo-Mutky, CULE), Second Edition by D.C MACUREGOK. 


Thie Keay wen the Prince Gomenct Price ie fo atul very quickly obtained an 
mtemational reputaion, | ho writer,” wrote fe Macan, “ hae better underitoend and 
erpreatel the sentit of the Aiheniin demecrocy and lt comnliuiden.” © Headlam," 
write “ir Materegor, “ coeated anew obligatian wpon hietorranes to treat the bet, 
ol ee ten ieicnilicont addity, Wil as on inatiivtion of fundamental importance m 
jhe ciutyat Avhenion demecrmey Te present edition hae afew corectinie The 
editor tas written o Pretace of fome to pages and added a nomber of Notes. 
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CROMER GREEK PRIZE 


Wirn the view of maintaining and encouraging the atudy of Greek, 
partioularly among the young, in the national interest, the late Lord Cromer 
founded an Annual Prize, to be administered by tle British Academy, for 
the best Essay on any subject: connected with the language, history, art, 
literature, or philosophy of Ancient Greees, 

The Prize; which |s ordinarily « sum of £40, is awarded annually in March, 
under the following Rules -— 

1. Competition is open to all British subjects of either eax who will be 
under twenty-six years of age on 31 December preceding the award. | 

=. Any sich person desirous of competing must send in to the Secretary of 
the British Academy on or before 1 Jime of tho year preceding the award 
the title of the subject proposed by him or her, 'The Avademy may approve 
(with or without modification) or disapprove the subject; their decision will 
he intimated to the competitor as soon us possible, 

4. Preference will be given, in approval of subjects proposed, to those 
which deal with aspects of the Greek venine and civilization of large and 
perminnent significance over those which are of @ minute or highly technical 
character, = 

4. Any Essay already published, or already in competition for another 
prize of the same nature, will be inadmissible, A candidate to whon the 
Prize has been awarded will not be eligible to compete for it'again, But an 
Kssay which has tot received the Prize may be submitted again (with or 
without alteration) in a foture year zo long as the writer remaine eligible 
under Rule |. 

5. Essays of which the subject has bean spproved anust be sent in ta 
the Secretary of the Academy on or before 31 December. They must be 
typed (or, if the author prefers, printed), and showld hiave a note attached 
stating the maim sources of infornimtion weed, 

6, It is recommended tliat the Essays aliould not exceed 20,000 words, 
exclusive of notes. Notes should not runto an excessive length, 

7. The author of the Esaay to which the Prize is awarded will he 
expected to publish it (within a reasonable time, and after any necessary 
revision), either separately, or in the Journals or Transactions of a Society 
approved by the Academy, or among the ‘Trinsactions of the Academy, 

The Secretary of the Academy will supply on application, to any person 
qualified and desirous to compete, a list of some typical subjects, for general 
guidance only, and without any suggestion that one of another of these sub- 
jects ehould be chosen, or that preference will be given to them over any 
other subject. of n suttable nature, | 

Communications should be addressed to ' The Seeretary of the British 
Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, Londan, W.’ 


The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
so, Bxtroro Sovare, Lowoon, W.C.4 
Precufet’ he FF NomMAN FL HAYNES ris. FLSA, 


"THE subjects to promote the study of which the Society was formed 

are the history, archemlogy: 9nd art of Rome, Italy and. the Roman 
Empire in general down to about 7oo 4.0. In particular, so far as its 
resources permit, and so far as is possible without prejudice to the wider 
objects with which it is concemed, the Society endeavours ta encourage 
the study of Britain under Roman occupation by devoting space in its 
Journal to articles on Romano-Britith history and archeology. 

In connexion with the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies the 
Society maintains. joint library of works on classical antiquity, and a collec-- 
tionof lantern-slidesand photographs. Membersareentitled to borrow books 
and slides, and these ean be sent ta them by post. Communications about 
books and slides should be addressed to the Librarian at 59 Bedford Square. 

Afternoon meerings for the reading and discussion of papers are held at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1, amd one evening meeting is arranged 
for tle discussion of a subject useful te teachers of Roman: history. 
Notices of these are sent to all members. ee 

The Journal of Roman Studie, which is open to the contributions of bath 
British and foreign scholars, is published by the Society in half-yearly parts, 
and is semt post tree to all members. | mee f 

The Annual Subsenption for membership afthe Society is one guinea. 
The composition fee for life membership is ten guineas for persons over 
fifty years of age, and fiftecti guineas for others.. Suadent Associates are 
admitted at the reduced subscription of pos. bel. 

Persons desirous of joining the Society are asked to Communicate with 
the Secretary at the Haverfield Library, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 























The Classical Eissociation. 


“Thue objec boot the (ilasiieal Aseocietion ane te pretnitrie the drvelopmicnt ard MrT 
the well-being of classical studics, and m particular (a) to impress upon pubhe opiuon 
the dain of puch @hiiim i> on eminent place it the tational scheare of eilucatlon; (6) 

id broprowe the practice of clauical teaching; (c) to encourage [ovevtigation anc call 

| gitention ro new discoveries; (2) 1 create opportunities for iniercoune amoug loversaf 
¢lassical learning 


Membenhip of the Asociation ijopen io men anil women alike, The anmoal sabe 
acre 1 Se (like (00Ts PT Ereaa +3 ai and there we Of entrance ice ad Si. Tran 
which neembers of Jorval bogwches are exenype and which in not changed to Libraries, 
Member reecive o copy.of the annual Precedings of the Association and, on a payment 
al (6, of The Yeoe's Work te Chavrivel Stedier (both prt free.) “Ther may ales ohtala the 
(iii! Kerite onl Clana! Qiortwily at. reduced price, though the reduction canst 
be guarantecd wiles the subscription paid before January guy in cach year, Greece 
at Mor tay be obtained for at anual siiiwription of te Gd. 


Applications for ctiembenhip abould be addresed io the Hon, “Freasurer, Mr. 
FCG, Langford, M.A., 95. Allewn Pack, Dulwich, S.L.gy. Iiguirterehould be gent in 
| The ‘Triangle Offre, 6) South Motion Sureet, Wor, auldleesend either to the Hor 
Secretaries of the Asocmtim (Miss E. C: Gedge and Mr. K.M) Ratrenbury), or to the 
Hon. Seretary of any ane of the Districd Wranchea, vic., Abernotwyth, Mealiond ail 
Northampion, Birmiigham, Braial, Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglian, Mull, Rew, 
Lords, Lewester, Liverpool, Landi, Manchester, Northumberland aod Durham, Sorih 
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Tuar cremation is unknown in the Mycenaean world, even in its 
latest phases, and inhumation equally forcign to the Homeric poems 1s 
a curious, if familiar, fact, and at once raises the question of the length 
of the interval which separates the fall of Myecenae from the appearance 
of cremation in the Aegean area. To fix an absolute date lor either 
event is impossible; but the increasing number of carefully excavated 
sub-Mycenaean and proto-Gcometric tombs makes it possible to note 
certain features in the rise, spread and, in certain regions, the dominance 
of the practice, and slightly to narrow the chronological limits. 

At Mycenae cremation does not appear at all, not even among those 
depositions in chamber tombs which were accompanied by pottery of the 
‘Granary’ class and therefore belong to the latest period of the city * 
or may even be slightly later than its fall. Similarly, two of its ordinary 
concomitants are lacking, the arched fibula and iron asa useful metal. 

S. Wide it his pioneer study of the proto-Gcometric culture (a term 
Which he used to cover the whole period between Late Mycenaean and 
Geometric), taking as his text the sub-Mycenacan cemetery of Salamis, 
directed attention to its uniform character, its geographical distribution 
within the Late Mycenaean sphere, and the perpetuation in it of many 
Mycenaean vase forms, and drew the now accepted conclusion that it 
was derived from the latest phase of the Mycenaean civilisation.’ Pre- 
sumably, therefore, it was the work of the descendants of the latest repre- 
sentatives of that culture, whom we may identify on the evidence of 
Homer with the Achaians. Of course the term does not imply identity 
of race, but a certain unitary quality in the cultare traceable ultimately 
to a period of centralised political onganisation.. [t is within the same 
geographical limits that cremation makes its = rae though not 
synchronously with the sub-Mycenacan ceramic style. 

Of this style the Salamis cemetery affords an early example, The 
pottery is largely of the class known at Mycenae as ° Granary,’ but some 
of the stirrup vases have a knob or cone on the disc, a feature characteristic 
of the sub-Mycenaean class, but extremely rare earlier? The fibulae 
are all arched, but of a simple early type. There ts no iron. There is 
a peculiar short-lived type of straight pin‘, of bronze, and with a single 
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bulb a litde way below the head; this type is also found at Mouliana , 
in conjunction with a late inhumation and at Vrokastro ® in Chamber 
tomb U1, which contained seven inhumations, no clear evidence of crema- 
tion and no iron. The older Kerameikos graves recently excavated by 


the Germans? have yielded pottery of the earlier Salamis type, similar 
fibulae and single-bulb pins, no cremation and no iron. On Salamis 


over one hundred cist graves were opened, They were arranged in three 
parallel lines, and all but two contained a single skeleton in a contracted 
posture, In each of the remaining two graves a vase was found sur- 
rounded by a little wall of rough stones and covered by stones; the one 
contained ash and the other bones.* It is extremely fortunate that the 
bones were contained in a receptacle, as it establishes the fact of cremation, 
there being no reason in a cemetery of this type to suspect secondary 
disposal, No accompanying gifts are mentioned, and consequently there 
is no material for dating the cremations; but it may safely be assumed 
that they belong to the latest years of the cemetery. | 
Cremations have been found at Talysus in some of the chamber tombs 
of the Late Mycenaean and sub-Mycenacan cemetery excavated by the 
Italians. Each of the five tombs in question contained interments, and 
in addition one or more pozzeftt had been excavated in the floor. In 
these burnt human bones were found, sometimes merely laid on the 
bottom of the little pit; but in three cases they had been placed in a 
one-handled jug with globular body, a type which belongs to the latest 
class of pottery found in these tombs and therefore to the very end of 
the sub-Mycenaean age. Elsewhere cremation first appears mm connexion 
with the proto-Geometric style in pottery, a style which grows out of 
sub-Mycenacan with the same continuity with which sub-Mycenacan 
grows out of Late Mycenaean. Thus of the early graves in the Kera- 
meikos the sub-Mycenaean group under the Pompeion contained inhuma- 
tions only, together with pottery of the earlier Salamis type (flat-topped 
stirrup-vase, amphoriskos, one-handled jug on which the concentric 
semicircles are still drawn free-hand), single-bulb pins and arched fibulae 
of simple type, whereas in the two closely connected graves which con- 
tained cremations, though the weapons i ear-head and knife-blade of 
bronze and bone dagger-hilt) were of purely Mycenaean type, the vases 
combined with sub-Mycenaean features others which are prote-Geometric ; 
#2. compass-<drawn as well as hand-drawn concentric circles!” The 
cremations at Salamis and Talysus may therefore be a trifle earlier than 
the others and precede the appearance of proto-Geometric elements. 
Salamis and, so far as appears from the summaries at present available, 
the Kerameikos. graves described above are wholly devoid of iron. 
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lalysus has yielded one substantial bracelet, 9) inches in diameter. 
It occurred in the richest of the chamber tombs (xvii), one which also 
contained cremations, while its other contents exhibit interesting poirits 
of contact with certain other complexes of transitional material, Thus 
the remarkable hoard found near Tiryns," though it yielded a fine L.M. i 
gold ring with a cult scene, also contained the earliest iron object of any 
size from the mainjand, viz. a substantial Aarfe, whose Oriental form 
proclaims it an import, together with a Hittite seal, a gold ring with a 
granulated pattern, and a tripod of a type known at Enkomi.2 The 
tomb of the iron bracelet at lalysus also contained a Hittite seal, which 
supports the natural 3 emaigeer of an Anatolian origin for the iron, and a 
simular granulated gold ring, while one of the cremation chamber tombs at 
Vrokastro yielded a similar tripod. 

At Thebes,” in-a chamber tomb which was of the latest Mycenaean 
type anc contained interments, burnt human bones are stated to have 
been found in one corner, together with a steatite whorl or button; such 
whorls are characteristic of L.H. iii sites, but one was also found in the 
cemetery of Salamis, Of the four stirrup-vases presumably associated 
with the interments, two have a knob, more or less developed, on the disc, 
and one has an air-hole; but a fragmentary bronze fibula is still of Late 
Mycenaean type, resembling the specimen ‘figured in Blinkenberg, Fibules 
Grrecques ef Onentales, p. 52, fig. 20, and there are terracotta female idols 
of the ordinary Mycenaean sort. The statement that the bones were 
burnt must be accepted with some reserve, for the appearance of bones is 
often deceptive. The action of the atmosphere may reduce them no 
less completely than cremation, and indeed cause them to disappear 
completely; while the damp of the soil carbonises wood and produces 
those lumps of charcoal sometimes hailed by excavators of an older genera- 
tion as remains of the funeral pyre. We may hope thatin firture chemical 
analysis will settle doubtful cases 544 for the past, cremation is established 
if the bones are found in a receptacle too small to contain even a con- 
tracted burial and there are no Pstures suggestive of secondary disposal, 
and again, if the bones remain on the site of the pyre, or the pyre is made 
in the grave, and the soi] shews the action of fire*® Further, virtual 
certainty may be attained where a considerable number of inhumations 
and cremations are available for comparison under the same conditions, 
At Vrokastro the burnt bones found in the chamber tombs were in some 
cases contained in vases, and cremation thus put beyond a doubt: but 
the careful and experienced excavator, while refusing to pronounce in 
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some cases, felt na doubt about a certain number of cremations which 
lacked this guarantee. | | 

The case of isolated instances is different; and the alleged example 
from Thebes, as well as those reported by Vollgraff from Argos! and by 
Stamatakis !? from the tholos tamb near the Heraion cannot be unreservedly 
accepted, especially as apart from them we have no proof of cremation 
in the Late Helladic period. That they may be later depositions is 
possible, but not proved; it seems on the whole more A toorag that the 
appearance of cremation was produced by a fire kindled in the course of 
the funeral rites on the occasion of some later interment. . 

Athens and Salamis therefore furnish at present the only pre-Geometric 
examples of cremation on what for convenience must be called the main- 
land of Greece,“ In Crete they are comparatively numerous, but none 
so far discovered appears to be quite so early as those of i and 
Salamis, The first cremation tombs scientifically excavated and studied 
in Grete are the chamber tombs of Vrokastro,’® tombs of the latest 
Mycenacan e distributed over a considerable area. Here cremation 
is fairly established as the rival of inhumation, and the two methods 
apparently ran for some time side by side. Thus the eae one of the 
seven tombs opened which contained neither iron nor any clear evidence 
of cremation {No. I11) yielded an oinochoe on which the concentric 
circles appeared to be compass-drawn as on the pottery of the cremation 
tombs, a definitely proto-Geometric feature, together with a somewhat 
developed fibula with swollen bow,** but also single-bulb pins of the 
Salamis type; while No. V, which contained a number of cremations, 
had no iron and its pottery is described as singularly free from Geometric 
influences, As the excavator warns us, it is not always easy to distinguish 
burnt bones, unless collected in some small vessel, from unburnt; the 
evidence, however, suggests that the owners of each tomb consistently 
followed one practice, for there is no reliable instance of cremation im an 
inhumation tomb, nor of inhumation (except of infants) *! in a cremation 
tomb, As there are several depositions in each tomb, the rites may have 
flourished side by side for some time; precise numbers could not be 
determined, but cremations and inhumations are estimated by the excavator 
as approximately equal in number. There were four inhumation and 
three cremation tombs, but cremation was the encroaching rite and 
destined to triumph. No. I, which contained at least six cremations, is 
the only tomb which yielded abundant iron, and therefore presumably 
contained the latest depositions. The iron included implements (axe, 
adze, chisel and knives), and weapons in the form of fragments of numerous 
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spear-heads and some swords. These, it would appear, were too ruined 
to allow of any attempt at reconstruction, an unfortunate circumstance, 
since reasonably complete iron swords have not hitherto occurred in 
pre-Geometric surroundings. In the same tomb there were bronze 
fibulae with slightly swollen bow,™ and the bronze tripod already referred 
toas ofa type also occurring at Enkomi and in the hoard of Tiryns; though 
it has also been found in purely Geometric surroundings at Kinossos and 
Athens. A gold ring with plain elliptical bezel is similar to one picked up 
by the late Br. Xanthondides in Tomb A at Mouliana,** which contained 
an inhumation and a cremation; it is uncertain to which equipment 
the ring should be assigned. Another was found in a Late Mycenacan 
tomb at Praisos** and yet another in one of Biliotti’s tombs at Lalysus, 
which appears to be rather sub- than Late Mycenacan.*° 

The famous tombs of Mouliana®® call for further comment. Both 
are small rectangular chambers with a corbelled roof, a type characteristic 
of the latest stage of the Minoan-Mycenaean age in Crete. B is slightly 
the older; it contained among other articles two bronze slashing swords 
of the Central European type known as Naue's Type 11 and of the par- 
ticular phase classified by Peake 2? as D, to which belong also two speci- 
mens found at Mycenae, and others from the Delta, including, with all 
but certainty, the defective example which bears the cartouche of Seti 11; 
while two closely related swords, also of bronze, from the Tiryns heard 
belong to Peake’s next phase, E. The four stirrup-vases which the tomb 
contained were late, but flat-topped. There was a minute fragment of 
iron. Tomb A was unfortunately opened and its goods removed by 
the peasant proprietor, on whose memory we depend for the distribution 
of the grave-goods between the inhumation and the cremation interment 
which it contained. Xanthoudides thought him reliable, and his recol- 
lection is fortunately supported by probability. To the inhumation 
belong, among other articles, two leaf-shaped bronze swords * of that 
T-hilted, square-shouldered type which is the Aegaean rendering of the 
Central European slashing type described above, which has curved 
shoulders and an open-ended hilt. The inhumation was further accom- 
panied by flat-topped stirrup-vases and a single-bulb bronze pins ‘There 
was no iron; and it is uncertain whether a pair of very large bronze 
fibulae of early type (Blinkenberg, p. 68, I], 112 and 4) belong to the 
inhumation or the cremation. The ashes of the cremation were con- 
tained in a krater™ of a shape very closely allied to that of the Warrior 
vase, but decorated on cach side with a figure subject in a style consider- 
ably more degenerate than that of the Warriors, It was accompanied 
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by a jar of proto-Geometric type and by the fragments of what is de- 
scribed as an iron sword or dagger. As in the similar case at Vrokastro 
they apparently did not afford material for reconstruction. ‘The mounted 
warrior portrayed on the cinerary vase affords the earliest Aegaean repre- 
sentation of horsemanship, which first reappears after a long interval on 
late Dipylon ware. The cremation, accompanied as it is by pre-Geometric 
vases, cannot be much later than the inhumation, which was not disturbed 
and which is contemporary with the Salamis cemetery, and, to judge by 
the Hat-topped stirrup-vases, rather with the earlier than with the latter 
part of its curation. | . 
Up to this point we have had cremation appearing ape gy in 
the latest form of the Minoan-Mycenacan tholos or chamber tomb (Vro- 
kastro, Mouliana, Talysus),®* but also in separate cist-graves in the cemetery 
at Salamis, where cach inhumation. also occupied a separate grave, and 
in the (wo separate trench graves at Athens, which contain each one crema- 
tion. Its first appearance seems to be nearly simultancous throughout 
the area and to be accompanied by the intrusion of fresh Geometric 
elements, especially compass-drawn concentric circles and semicircles, 
into the sab Mvcsneean ceramic style, by the disappearance of the single- 
bulb pin, by slight elaboration and divergence in the forms of the arched 
fibula, and, finally, by the appearance of iron as a useful metal, One im- 
portant pre-Geometric site remains, that of Assarlik in Caria,*! where we 
first encouriter cremation associated with the tumulus, In part we have 
a further adaptation of the tholos, which here is not dug out but built up 
and covered with an earthen mound; but we have also burnt bones 
deposited in vases in small pits and covered with a cap-stone. These 
are sometimes grouped in enclosures which presumably represent family 
burying-grounds, and were almost certainly covered with a tumulus 
when each particular group was regarded as complete: The tumulus 
marks an approach to Homeric practice, and in its collective form finds 
a parallel in the Geometric period at Halos.3* The Assarlik cemetery is 
perhaps slightly later than the earliest examples of cremation from the 
Greek mainland and islands, for iron is relatively abundant, though only 
in. the form of spear-heads and knives, for which articles it is used exclu- 
sively. What appeared to be inhumation graves were found here and 
there among the groups of ostothecae and were apparently contemporary 
with them, | | 
Crete, Rhodes and Assarlik then form a sort of solid nucleus of the 
arca over which cremation appears carly, but elsewhere sporadically. 
Within this more limited region cremation establishes itself, and, as we 
shall see, becomes dominant to an extent not paralleled elsewhere, In 
Salamis the tradition breaks off. From Attica we may expect fresh 
material; from that at present available we know that in the Dipylon 
graves of the cighth century cremation has become exceedingly rare, 
though the latest excavations shew that it revived in the seventh. From 
| : 
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the Argolid we have at present no certain example, The excavation of 
the Geometric cemetery at Tiryns is incomplete, yet the fact that of the 
41 tombs excavated {all of a comparatively carly type) nat one contained 
a cremation is not without significance. Two Geometric tombs from 
Mycenae and three from Trozen, all alike unpublished, contained inhuma- 
tions only From Asine the evidence of only one Geometric tomb 1s 
at present available; %* there was certainly inhumation, possibly, but 
very doubtfully, cremation as well, At Assarlik the proto-Geometric 
cemetery with ostothecae comes to an end, and the spoliation of the 
chamber-tombs deprives us of any later material there may have been. 
Probably the intrusive Aegaean community was absorbed into the Carian 
population. On Crete and in Rhodes, however, the proto-Geometric 18 
superseded by the Geometric culture occupying in some instances the same 
sites and even, in the case of Knossos, the same graves. Mr. Payne has 
recently published the pottery from three tombs near Knossos ** and 
shewn that in each a short proto-Geometric period is succeeded by a long 
series of Geometric and Early Orientalising depositions, cremation pre- 
dominating throughout, The same phenomenon was observable at 
Arkades, the site in Central Crete recently excavated by Levi.** Here 
the proto-Geometric period was represented in a magnificent tholos tomb 
with circular ground plan which yielded a very large number of vases 
ranging in period from proto-Gcometric to proto-Corinthian,?? and a 
large number of cremations, One unburnt skull was found, but apart 
from this there is no evidence of inhumation, and it seems safe to assume 
that cremation is here associated with the proto-Geometric style. Round 
the cap-stone of the vault, which was just above ground level, was a stone 
paving, the earth over which was mixed with ash and contained a fibula 
of the earliest sub-Mycenaean type,™ presumably the remains of a sacrihce 
contemporary with the earliest depositions in the tomb. But though the 
Geometric style is well represented in the tholoi, its appearance is associated 
with a new type of cemetery to which the great mass of the depositions 
belongs, and which also continues through the Geometric to the Early 
Orientalising period. The somewhat imperfectly burned bones. were 
collected in a vessel over which was placed an inverted jar, and round 
these and the scanty fimera! gifts a wall of rough stones was raised. 
Inhumation was represented only by a few small tombs with corbelled 
roofs and rectangular plan * which contained no cremations. Their equip- 
ment was extremely scanty, but contained in one case Geometric, in 
another Geometric and seventh-century pottery. They were therefore 
contemporary with the cremations. It is worth noting that the most 
valuable objects came from the two smaller tholos tombs L and M, which 
yielded fine examples of metal-work, 
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At Vrokastre the town site bore traces of occupation in the Middle 
Minoan and Late Minoan IIT periods, but the Late Minoan and Mycenacan 
sherds, found principally in filling, could not be assigned to a definite 
habitation level and had no counterpart in the chamber tombs. From 
its proto-Geometric stage the town passes without apparent catastrophe 
into the Geometric; but, as at Arkades, a new type of interment appears. 
Chamber tombs are abandoned, and the now invariably cremated remains 
are collected in repositories called by the excavator ' bone-enclosures,’ 
very small chambers divided by low walls and somewhat resembling the 
ground plan of a miniature house. | 

At Talysus the cremations, as has been said, belong to the latest sub- 
Mycenaean phase. The Geometric cemetery was much disturbed in the 
sixth century by the digging of inhumation graves; it was, however, 
possible to verily satisfactorily a new type of peepcaat Of 31 depositions 
of adults excavated in tg22, which ranged in date from the Geometric 
period to the seventh century, two were pithas burials, and the remaining 
29 were cremations deposited neither in cinerary urns por in proper cist 
graves, but in irregular pits or extremely shallow trenches. | 
_ Cremation seems then at first to have utilised the existing type of 
tomb, whatever that was, tholos or chamber tomb, and in the localities 
where at the beginning of the Geometric age it triumphed, to have devised 
more suitable receptacles of various forms. 

Cremation therefore appears to be roughly contemporary with, or 
slightly to precede the emergence of the proto-Geometric style, which 
gradually differentiates itself from the sub-Mycenaean by the incorporation 
of certain northern elements, especially by the substitution of compass~ 
drawn for hand-drawn concentric circles and semicireles. There is no 
sudden invasion either of a new style or a new rite. The latter as well 
as the former may be due to northern influence, though we have no know- 
ledge of cremation at this date in any part of Northern Greece; but there 
is no reason whatever to associate it with the intrusion of any new racial 
element. If sub-Mycenacan means post-war Achaian, proto-Geometric 
is merely a later stage of the same culture, within a shihtly narrowed 
area of which—for Thessaly remains untouched for the present “"—crema- 
tion arises to strike root, though unequally, in many quarters, and reign 
without a rival in some. The appearances suggest that cremation arose 
in the first instance in the broken and dispirited relies of Achaian society, 
where the same psychological causes would be at work in communities 
containing much diversity of blood. What these causes were we cannot 
hope to know; the fact remains that cremation first appears within the 
sphere of a disintegrated and materially degenerate society, whose former 
seats of power were now lying in ruins. [tis most concentrated and subse- 
quently becomes dominant in a region which by that later date was 
undoubtedly controlled by Dorians: but- the evidence does not justify 
us In associating its origin with them, If the Dorians had brought the 
practice of cremation with them, we should not expect to find early 
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examples of it-at Athens and Salamis, and we should, on the other hand, 
expect to find cemeteries of unmixed cremation earlier than the Geometric 
age, which we have no justification for dating earlier than the beginning 
of the ninth century, 

Tracing the further history of cremation in the Geometric age, we 
find an outlying and isolated instance in a region where it has not previously 
appeared, namely, at Halos in Achaia Phthiotts. Here one of a group 
of tumuli “* was apened and found to cover the remains of sixteen pyres 
and to oprah posesy of a simple Geometric type, large iron swords and 
hbulae of a relatively advanced type. The rite is definitely intrusive, 
for in the cist-graves of Theotokou “ which mark the transition to the 
[ron Age we have, side by side with the incipient and scanty use of tron, 
fully developed proto-Geometric designs, especially compass-drawn circles 
xndi semicircles, on the pottery (though the repertory of vase forms by no 
means Wholly coincides with that of the southern proto-Geometric area) 
and arched libulae which are not limited to the earliest type, but not a 
trace of cremation, ‘There are, moreover, cist tombs at Halos itself dated 
by their pottery to the same period as those of Theotokou and containing 
inhumations only.** The tumulus, links Halos with Assarlik and Asia 
Minor on one side, and with the probably somewhat ater specimens of 
Velanideza and Vurva * on the other. 

Returmng to the South Aegaean, we find Geometric cremation 
cemeteries on sites which have no Mycenaean or proto-Geometric history. 
The island of Thera has nwo considerable Geometric cemeteries which 
continue into the sixth century and contain practically nothing but crema- 
tions. They were filled presumably by the Dorian settlers (of whose 
burial practices i their home-land in the archaic period we know nothing), 
for there is no reason to suppose in view of the evidence from Rhodes 
and Crete that the impulse to cremation was given by the alleged Minyan 
element from Lemnos. ‘They may have taken the idea from Crete, with 
which, as the presence of Cretan vases in some of the tombs shews, they 
had commercial relations. Finally, m the small seventh-century cemetery 
at Vroulia in Khodes we find the same dominance of cremation, of which 
there are thirty examples, all in cist graves, as against two inhumations. 
Tt would appear, therefore, that in Crete and Rhodes the rite of cremation 
made a strong appeal to the Dornan Invaders. What proportion of the 
population they formed we have no means of estimating; but the evidence 
of the dialects suggests that in both islands and especially in Crete 
they lived in sufficiently close contact with their Achaian predecessors to 
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pick up some forms of their speech, At Arkades it ts perhaps not fanciful 
to see Achaian tombs in the three tholoi with circular ground plan, one 
of which goes back to the proto-Geometric period, and Dorian in the 
cremation urns which form a contemporary series from the Geometric 
age onwards; nor is it impossible that the corbelled inhumation tombs 
with rectangular ground plan, so characteristic of Late Minoan Crete, 
represent a population older than either. 

The evidence of cemeteries 1s inevitably discontinuous both in time 
and space, but it does not appear that cremation ever again enjoyed such 
supremacy in the Greek world. A group of still unpublished graves on 
the 5.W. slope of the Acropolis, which yielded pottery partly proto- 
Geometric, partly Geometric, and are older than any in the Dipylon 
cemetery or at Elcusis, are saicl to have contained cremations only.” 
The Geometric cemetery at Eleusis, which appears to be somewhat earlier 
than the oldest Dipylon graves, contained 29 cremations to 8&6 inhuma- 
tions.“* From the Keramcikos we have still much to learn, but in the 
oldest Geometne graves of the Dipylon cemetery the proportion of crema- 
tions was extremely low," though considerably higher in the fifth and 
fourth centuries. The recent German excavations *" have revealed early 
Geometric burials but seventh-century cremations; the sixth century, 
opening with a single cremation in a stately brick structure, thereafter 
Ei examples of both rites. Cremations apparently continued in the 
Hellenistic period, since an usfrina was found overlying graves of the 
fourth century.*! | 

At Syracuse, where the graves explored belonged almost entirely to 
the eighth and seventh centunes, the cremations numbered less than 
one in ten, presumably representing roughly the stage which cremation 
had reached when the first settlers left their original homes; though the 
story of Melissa shows that at Corinth it was still the most distinguished 
method of disposing of the dead at the end of the seventh or even at the 
beginning of the sixth century. At Megara Hyblaea, where the tombs 
belong mainly to the sixth century, the proportion of cremations rises to 
one in four. In the archaic cemeteries of Gela the cremations numbered 
about one in six, at Camarina about one in seven.*9 

The sixth-century Samian cemetery excavated by Boehlau 4 yielded 
only two cremations to 159 inhumations. It is true that the proportion 
requires some rectification, firstly because a certam number of the ruined 
surface graves were probably later than the sixth century, and secondly 
because a trial exploration in a separate cemetery of the same settlement 
brought to light a remarkable approximation to a Homeric cremation.®§ 
Inside a ring of stones, once the xpnris of a tumulus, there was found 
at the centre a thick layer of ash, on which rested a broken amphora 
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containme burnt bones, An archaic torso found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood was conjectured to haye stood, a later version of the Homeric 
stele, on the top of the tumulus. The conjecture derives suppart from 
the fact that the remains of another archaic statue were found in the 
neighbourhood of a second badly damaged ring of stones which adjoined 
the first, None the less, it would scem that in Samos cremation had become 
@ rarity.°8 

Some evidence is available from Boeotia: Haussoullier’s ** remarks on 
the cemeteries of Tanagra are too general to be of service, recording little but 
the fact that ina series of tombs which begins in the fifth century and con- 
tinues to the reign of Gommodus, inhumation is predominant. Rhitsona, 






however, affords abundant data, and Professor Ure has been good enough to 
supply me with the following statistics, derived in part from material still un- 


hoaprecen In a series of 97 graves extending from the eighth century (two 
late Geometric graves and two early proto-Corinthian) through the seventh 
century and the first quarter of the sixth, there was not one case of crema- 
tion. Ina series of 92 graves extending from the end of this first senes to 
about the year 480 there were seven cases of cremation—one dating from the 
very beginning of the period, two of about the middle of the sixth century, 
three of about the end of the sixth century, and one of the early fifth. 
In a series of 22 graves extending trom about the middle of the fifth 
century into Hellenistic times there were two cases of cremation, both of 
the filth century, 

Literary sources do little to amplify the archaeological record. In 
Thucydides we find cremation resorted to in time of pestilence and on 
active service. ‘There is no allusion to cremation in the funerary legis- 
lation of Selon as reported by Plutarch,®® but the excavations in the 
Kerameikos, as we have seen, have revealed it in use both in the seventh 
and sixth centuries, Peisistratus, like Periander, may have found it a 
suitable form for a reigning family, According to the same biographer,” 
Lycurgus is equally mute, and no archaic cemetery has yet been excavated 
in Laconia. Paresting “ was buried, but can hardly be regarded as a 
normal case. The bodies of the kings Agesipolis and Agesilaos, who 
died abroad, were brought home and preserved, the one in honey, the 
other for lack of honey in wax, to receive sepulture according to the royal 
manner."* ‘This suggests, but does not prove, burial. The long tpofecers 
necessitated by the preparations for an elaborate cremation impose 
preservative measures; some such, therefore, would naturally be familiar 
even to a cremating community.™ There is no mention of cremation 
either in the law of Loulis on the island of Ceos or in the regulations of 
the Labuadai at Delphi as recorded in imscriptions which belong respec- 
tively to the second half and to the end of the fifth century: probably it 
was by this date unknown in both communities. 
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The fact that the Homeric scholia find it necessary to state that 
cremation was the ancient practice shews that in some regions at least 
in the Hellenistic age the custom was unknown and was not even recog- 
nised as Greek.** Plato makes no mention of cremation in his funerary 
prescriptions in the Laws; even the ed@uvoi are to be laid in an under- 
ground chamber." Athens was probably the only place where cremation 
was anything but highly exceptional, and Plato was not thinking of 
Athens. Even at Athens it was doubtless uncommon. The passage in 
Isaeus (TV. 19) which is sometimes quoted ** as shewing cremation to 
be the rule at Athens does nothing of the kind, The person in question 
died abroad, very probably on active service; naturally, therefore, the 
man lee | to be his adopted son would, if his tale were true, have 
taken up his body, burned it and collected the bones to bring back to his 
native land iver pase | to the regular practice in such cases. Lycon, head 
of the Peripatetic school in the third century, provided by will for his 
expopa Kal Katow,*" and may be represented by one of the later crema- 
tions found in the Dipylon cemetery; he desired that his funeral should 
be pir" dvekeufepos rte wepiepyos, but to judge by his life would have 
inclined to the latter alternative and certainly selected the more expensive 
form of sepulture, 

It was doubtless the adoption of cremation by upper-class Romans ™ 
that revived the practice; for Lucian “ could not have described cremation 
as the distinctively Greek rite if it had not been fairly general in the wpper 
class of his own day, while the evidence of Homer and what could be 
culled from the tragedians, Pindar, and elsewhere probably suggested to 
him that it had alwavs been so,.7° | 
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Whatever the fluctuations of cremation within the historic age, it 
will be noticed that it arese and flourished in the period within which 
Greece suffered am invasion of her own. kin from the north, and was cut 
off from foreign contacts to a degree unparalleled in the Late Mycenaean 
or the subsequent Hellenic period. As she becomes accessible once more 
to outer and especially Oriental influences, and as ber culture acquires 
its distinctive physiognomy, in part perhaps because the older elements 
in the population were able in some degree to reassert themselves, the 
rate of cremation begins to drop, dioughh: ot simultaneously nor m all 
places. That treeless Thera should have continued for three centuries to 
cremate with presumably imported fuel is a measure of the intensity of 
her preference. Charcoal from her vines might serve domestic purposes 
and vine shoots no doubt played their ritual part at interments, as in the 
Dipylon cemetery; ™ but they can hardly have sufficed tor the reduction 
to ashes of a human body. | 

If the return to inhumation is in part due to foreign influences, these 
must have been close and intimate; mere trade contacts would not suffice 
to work such a change. Egyptian influence is apparent in the Klazo- 
menian sarcophagi; no doubt it was exercised through Klazomenians 
resident in Egypt, and might naturally extend at least to all the com- 
munities represented at Naukratis. But though foreign influence was 
probably a co-operating cause, the change was but a reversion to the 
older practice, which on the mainland, so far as our evidence serves, had 
never been so seriously disturbed as in the southern islands. The Greeks 
of the historic age were well aware that their Bronze Age ancestors had 
practised inhumation,™ and the injunctions on one occasion and another 
of the Delphic oracle to seek for the bones of dead heroes were successfully 
carried out. Not very many historical instances are known. Herodotus 
records the finding of Orestes at Tegea, Plutarch that on Skyros of 
Theseus,” beside whose remains a bronze spear and sword were found. 
Ir will be noted that neither of these ranks among the heroes of the Trojan 
War, who seem in later times to have been recognised as forming a class 
by themselves; tdévos oirros (se. Ajax major) té&v tv ‘lAie drrotavovrew tv 
cope xtra.” The staternent, of course a deduction from Homer, 
may have applied only to those heroes who take part in the action of the 
Iliad, for Herodotus (IX, 120) knows of Protesilaos as a t&pixos. The 
distinction was extended to the Seven against Thebes, perhaps also on 
the authority of ancient epic material. The tradition at any rate was 
established the time of Pindar, and, probably, tumuli or something 
of the sort in the immediate neighbourhood of Thebes had been identified 
Kerameikes, Velanilera and Vurva, whereas the 
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with the site of the seven pyres.7* As Amphiaraus was swallowed by the 
earth, Polynices was left unburiod and Adrastus according to most versions 
escaped, the pyres must have been assigned to the contingents as well 
as to their leaders, This would accord with historical Greek practice 
and could be based on Homer.?® These data look like a subsequent 
attempt to explain Homeric cremation as a natural practice of the battle- 
held, but Homer knows no such limitation, as Antikleia’s explanation to 
Odysseus (A. 278 12) shows, 

Other heroes and heroimes were reputed to have been buried. In 
the late stages of the Trojan War the chiefs found it necessary to send 
not only for Philoktetes but for a bone of Pelops from Pisa,?? and received 
a great shoulder-blade, which after strange vicissitudes made its way back 
to the Eleans, but had vanished by Pausanias’ day; the other bones, 
however, were still preserved in a bronze chest.7* In Argos, when in 
Hellenistic times the temple of Cretan Dionysus was being rebuilt, a terra- 
cotta coffin which was dug up was identified as that of Ariadne.” 

In attempting to fix chronological limits for the rise and dominance 
of cremation, we are confronted by an all but complete lack of fixed 
dates. The sack of Mycenae must lie some Way above the upper limit, 
but the traditional date (1104) for the Return of the Herakleidas is suspect, 
as it depends on the inadequate genealogies of the Spartan kings. Yet 
there is a scrap of archacological evidence which suggests that the date 
may not be so very far out after all. Of the leafshaped bronze swords 
whose original centre of distribution is in Hungary, Peake’s Type D ® 
(a subdivision of Naue’s Type I) is the earliest to occur in Greek lands. 
Specimens have been found at Lebadeia (one), at Mycenae (three!, at 

ouliana (two), and also in Cyprus and Egypt.®! Dr. Peake is prepared 
to accept the Seti sword, which is dated by the cartouche to the end of 
the thirteenth century," as belonging to this type as well as the perfect 
example from Zagazig. Once the evidence from Ras-Shamra, where 
such swords seem to have been produced, is available, we should know 
a good deal more about the chronology of leafshaped swords in the 
Mediterranean; in the meantime we have this fairly well-established 
date, near the end of the thirteenth century, as one fixed point. The 
examples. from Mycenae were found, the first by Schliemann in a 
house adjoining the grave-circle,™ the others by Tsountas in a similar 
house to the N.E. of the Lion Gate.*4 The latter have little dating value, 
as they formed part of a hoard, but there isa certain presumption in favour 
of Schliemann’s having been in use when the house which contained it was 
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destroyed in the sack of Mycenae, the traditional date of which is regarded 

y many as too early, <A century, however, seems as long a ron as is likely 
for type D, the middle term in Dr. Peake's series, and provisionally we may 
experiment with 1100 as the date of the fall of Mycenae. Type E makes 
no appearance in Tsountas’ hoards, but is represented by the two swords 
of the hoard from Tiryns: This collection contained Meets of various 
dates, but included the triped already mentioned, a type which outside 
Cyprus has been found only in proto-Geometric and Geometric sur- 
roundings, The swords are the only examples of their class known from 
Greece, and are apparently the latest type of bronze sword found in this 
region. Besides the iron harpe, two iron tripod feet were found in the hoard, 
If Mycenae was sacked about 1100, the later elements in the hoard must 
belong to the eleventh century, and the proto-Geometric style would appear 
before its close, Cremation would in that case have appeared rather before 
TOOO B.C, 

The appearance of the Geometric style, with whose prevalence the 
zenith of cremation coincides, may with safety be ascribed to the early 
part of the ninth century. It is an interesting fact that this is also the 
century to which tradition assigned the life of Homer. There is no 
matter mm regard to which the poems are more completely self-consistent 
than the disposal of the dead and the nature of the other world; and the 
conception of the latter is perfectly appropriate to the practice of crema- 
tion. Elusive as is the personality of Homer, we seem to catch the 
authentic accent of personal conviction in the colloquy ef Achilles with 
the ghost of Patroklos. Was Homer the first to introduce cremation into 
heroic poetry? Obviously the answer must be speculative: yet the fact 
that there are m the poems a few, though only a few, stock phrases con- 
nected with cremation *® suggests that he found it already established in 
hexameter verse. ‘That it had to oust a tradition of inhumation appears 
to be an inevitable conclusion when we remember the admittedly 
Mycenaean clements which the poems have preserved. 

Faint traces of burial seem to survive in a few phrases, yur) yato 
xoAderre: ** is ambiguous, for it might, of course, refer to the last stage of 
@ cremation funeral; but we have at present no evidence earlier than 
that of the Assarlik for the association of cremation with the tumulus,*? 
The adjective guaigoos occurs three times as an epithet of ola or yi, 
always in connexion with the dead, who seem to be thought of as returning 
to the lap of the Mother who gave them birth, pose in the original 
conception to emerge from it once more." A 174 looks like an inadvertent 
reversion to burial, for line 177 shews that Agamemnon is not thinking of 
Menelaus as abandoned to rot on the Trojan plain; the Achaians will 
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have Ume to raise a mound over him before they go. The most striking 
passage is in ‘¥: 

wart 5: Kerr: yBovds Five Korres | 

dSyero terpryule, (100—1). 


on which Zoilus Homeromastix pertinently remarked GAA’ 6 konrvos Gv 
gtpearan.™ We seem to have a clumsy blendmg of burial and cremation 
phraseology. 

The traces then are faints the work of the innovator was well donc. 
It is, moreover, by no means unlikely that the first pocts of cremation 
had a good deal of the formula ready to their hand. Nothing is more 
striking in the ritual disclosed by the invaluable tomb of Dendra than 
the use made of fire in Sispomng not of the dead, whether corpse-in-chief 
or accompanying victim, but of the inanimate offerings. The durable 
treasures, weapons, gold cups, ctc., were found in the grave with the 
king's skeleton, but on a pyre above a pit just inside the entrance things 
more perishable were burnt—chests whose metal mountings have sur- 
yived and which may have contained clothing, vessels which held, pre- 
sumably, meat and drink, Of a great wane pat one. half was found in the 
pit of the pyre, the other in the grave of the king, If the burials of 
Achaian chief§ were described in heroic yerse of, say, the fourteenth or 
thirteenth century, the burning of these adjuncts would naturally find a 
lace in the description. It is hard to see why this means of conveying 
inanimate objects to the dead should be chosen unless at some time it 
had been customary to burn the corpse also. Greek-speaking in- 
truders acquiring power in the Peloponnese and finding mbhumation 
the established practice might feel it prudent to comply with native custom 
so far as the body was concerned; or they might be captivated by a ritual 
which included so magnificent an equipment of gifts, and yet might con- 
tinue to treat the more perishable goods, which are often all that the 
most lavish cremation provides, after their old traditional manner. Find- 
ing themselves in. turn dispossessed, living side hy side with hostile and 
domineering neighbours or carving out fresh domains beyond the sea, 
they may have reverted to rather than invented the method which above 
all others secures the dead from the malice of his enemies. So far as 
cremation in Greek lands is concerned, the examples from Assarlik and 
Samos strongly suggest that it was in Asia Minor that cremation and the 
tumulus were first combined, and that the agents were early Greek settlers 
on the Eastern side. In this quarter too it is plausible to seek the intrusive 
influence which produced the same combination at Halos in a region 
whose name associates it so closely with the hero of the Jirad. That inter- 
course between Acolis and Northern Greece was close and continuous 
the ritual of the Locrian Maidens suffices to shew. Another indication 
of the connexion is furnished by Schol. A. on X 397," where Callimachus 
(presumably the Alexandrian poet) is quoted as authority for the state- 
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ment that the dragging of a murderer round the tomb of his victim by 
the next of kin was a Thessalian practice, naturally resorted to by Achilles. 
Schol. Bon A 15™ quotes Aristotle as authority for the same statement, 
with the further information that the custom was maintatned in the 
philosopher's own day. Homer then may have described the actual 
practice of the Acolic population. The introduction of cremation and 
the tumulus at Halos in the Geometric age was presumably duc to the 
mifluence of the Aecolic settlers on their home-land; and the possibility 
that this was exercised in part through the Jihad itself with its portrait 
of their great hero minst not be overlooked,” 

Whatever the origin, it was a fortunate chance for the world that 
cremation appeared carly enough to figure in Homer, No scene in the 
Iiad lives more unforgettably in the memory than the funeral of Patroklos, 
and none could so fitly close the tale as that of Hector, faint, pathetic, 
abbreviated echo though it be, as becomes the losing side. It is difficult 
to imagine that an inhumation, however stately, could form a climax in 
a poem of great action; at all-events no great poet has chosen to shew 
us that it could.” 

In historic Greece the tendance maintained at a tomb, whether it 
contained a cremation or an interment, suggested a connexion with the 
dead strong enough to impose an abiding duty on the living, but when 
the flames of Patroklos’ pyre have been quenched, an impenetrable veil 
has fallen.®* his tragic completeness of severance as well as ite dramatic 
suddenness and spectacular quality is what epic demands; there must 
be no hint of other-worldly compensations. The heroic spirit has fled, 
Anrote’ dvGporira xal ABny; the inevitable end shall be deliberately 
forestalled, and the body, the instrument of gallant life, shall also find 
the speediest dissolution. Only fire can fitly compass the stark finality 


of that dismissal : 
is oly’ Gupiettoy taqov “Extopes hrirefdayoto. 


The practice of cremation readily associates itself with a military 
aristocracy of a simple type and with a hard, materialistic and completely 
secular outlook on life we need not be surprised if it was imtroduced by 
the Achaians and taken up by certain Dorian communities. It ts, how- 
ever, not less congenial to the sceptical and rationalistic spirit which 1s 
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characteristic of the more intellectual elements in the Greek world and 
which already betrays itself in the poet who said sly olwvds Spiros. 
Reducing the body before the cyes of those who had known it to a handful 
of ashes, it powerfully suggested that the spirit, if it continued to exist 
at all, must have shrunk to something as insignificant and undifferentiated. 
The rite of cremation, as we have seen, preveilee for a limited period 
only and in the obscurer quarters of the Greek world; the doctrine, as 
we may not unfairly call it, of the wyy? which Homer was perhaps the 
first to elaborate, to which at any rate he gave currency throughout the 
Greek world and which he so explicitly relates to cremation became, 
owing to him, a permanent clement in Greek thought. It accounts for 
the cool, matter-of-fact attitude towards death and the future life which 
pervades so much of Greek literature and contrasts so strongly with that 
of the post-classical world, religious and secular alike. Cephalus at the 
opening of the Republic gives classical expression to that view of the future 
life asa merely negative state which is apparently presented as typical of the 
average man, at amy rate of the educated class. If all his contemporaries 
are not equally serene, that is because they have gross misdeeds on their 
conscience, as many naturally decent men might who had lived through 
the closing years of the fifth century.** The breakdown of government 
and morals in the Rome of Lucretius seems likewise to have begotten a 
terror of death and judgment not generally characteristic of the Roman. 
OF course this is only half the story. There is an element in Greek 
speculation more humane, reverent and sensitive, such as that which, to 
take one example only, finds expression in the Amigone. When the two 
strains meet in-a great thinker, we find a view more spiritual than that 
maintained by the early spokesmen of Christianity. To Minucius Felix 
the indifference of Plato’s dp&v pou To c&pa 7 Kadpevov 7 KaTopuTTopevoy #f 
would not be congenial; his rejection of the idea that a man has any 
special property in the bulk of flesh whence his spirit has fled *? would 
be positively shocking, He rebukes’ the philosopher ™ who corrupta et 
dimidiata fide maintains that the body perishes for ever and only the soul 
survives; ata pinch indeed the fate of the body need not be regarded— 
subduciiuy nobis sed deo, elementorum custodi,™ resercatur ; none the less velerem 
ef meliorem consuetudinem humandi frequentamus ; . . . expectandum nobis etiam 
corporis wer est. The antagonism is natural enough. The doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul was no novelty; what concerned the Christian 
was the survival of Fe eeaty, which imagination cannot separate from 
the body, and for this. Plato offers no guarantee. [t would seem that 
precautions. were sometimes taken to protect the faithful from his seduc- 
tions. Eusebius? in the course of long verbatim quotations from the 
" The dramatic date of the Republic is earlier,  ™ Qvgacixe XXXIV, 6-13; of the surement of the 
hut Plato is probably recording his impression of Pagan position in X—XI. 


his Own Comiemporarics. ™ Qustedia Ps corr. Wowerus. 
© Phands 115 E. . i” Fuseb. Prop. Ee, MO, 05. Moy ateenition was 
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Phaedo introduces a startling variant on 114 ¢€ (ol gidocopig Ikavads 
kefinpdpevor dveu Te oapdrav yGo1 To tapémav elf vov Enermax Xpovov) 
by substituting Gvey xopétow for dvev ceopérow, whether of his own 
motion or following an already established Christian tradition there is 
no evidence to shew. On the other side the doctrine of the resurrection 
struck the pagans as arrogant and preposterous; ? pules eos tam revixisse, 
indignantly says the pagan interlocutor in the Ovfavius, and charges them 
with dreading cremation as fatal to their hopes. No doubt the enlightened 
Christian could reply with Octavius mec... ullum damnum sepulturae 
fimemus; but average man prefers to be on the safe side, and with the 
triumph of Christianity cremation disappeared.2% The genuine indif- 
ference of the Greek on the question is one of those rationalistic traits 
which we take for granted in him, and which only strike us as remarkable 
when contrasted with the attitude of other nations. Nor was he perturbed 
by the natural fate of the body. He felt no impulse to say to corruption, 
Thou art my father, and to the worm, Thou art my mother and my sister. 
He does not readily turn to graves and epitaphs for admonitions of mor- 
tality ; 1° ype: ceavréy is his watchword, not memento mort. * To die 
and go we know not where* was a melancholy thought, but not one that 
appalled his imagination, never cowed by an authoritative doctrine of 
eternal damnation; ‘to lie in cold obstruction and to rot’ was one that 
never scriously engaged his attention. 
Mediaeval piety turned naturally to thoughts of the grave and evolved 
a macabre fantasy of the body sentient in the tomb anit coemeietis of the 
process of disintegration."°* ‘To the Greek this would have seemed trivial 
as well as disgusting; and when those grim lay-preachers, Baudelaire and 
Barbusse, explore the supreme indignities of the tomb, + wapov would 
in his eyes have extinguished pity and terror alike. He avoids equally 
the pathetic fallacy of the ge type which plays so great a part in 
romantic lyric, Corruption should be invisible and the way to her dim 
dwelling-place obscure; but, on the other hand, no Greek could construct 
a consolatory poetic fantasy in defiance of known fact. Catullus, even 
Petronius, might have found Latin for 
© that my grave were growing green, 
The Gindiig sheet nein cptkiee ay een, 
And Lin Helen's arms lying— 


but the thought is alien to Greek.'"* 








NS 


death-bed dialogue of mutual pecrimination between 





2 Cf. dete xvil, 18 onl 42. 


i Wiacrob, Saf, VII, 7. 5: 


i We have an olated phrase from Herakleitos, 


Wane kontgloe bBantetepo: (Diels, Varsorratiter', 
Herak). 8 94), quoted by both Platarch and Origen, 
but without ite context, Lucian, indeed, puts a 
sermon, appropriately enough, into the mowtl of 
that professional wutraget of public opinion, Diogenes 
the Cynic (wep. 240. 24.2); but, Syrian though he i, 
he is Hellenic enough tv observe a certain discretion 
in his longunge. 
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ul aul body. See Old Englith Misrellany, pp. thg ff. 
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The secular poeta usec the same iden, bee sore 
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‘Now with his lowe, pow im his colde. grave, 
Allone, withouten any compaieny* 
Chaucer, Anight's Tale, 2770-3. 


i Lord Herbert of Cherbury draws the com- 
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Antigone, it is true, confounds the grave with the house of Hades, 
but her lancuage ts suggested by her doom, which is to enter the tomb 
alive and inhabit it for a space. The tomb as a dwelling-place does indeed 
appear in an epigram by Apollonides,'°* who writes of a husband and 
wile dead within an hour of each other 


. . » &ype 8’ ¢ owevaiov trrd trAcx! +rupPedorral, 
Eupdy drycckAcuevet Kal Tamoy ds GaAqpov. 


Bue Apollonides belongs to the first century of our era, and there is no 
reckoning the foreign influences which by that date had played upon 
the thought of Greece."9* This is equally true of the Hellenistic age, in 
which we find Leonidas (certainly Leonidas of Tarentum and therefore of 
the first half of the third century) putting a complamt into the mouth of 
a dead man whose grave has been disturbed by the making of a new 
road: "3 #8 «al ox@Annes (rd coped avydgovra: fperépns; but the 
line of thought is not characteristic, even of the epitaphs of the Anthology, 
nor is it followed far. OO | 

So much literature can tell us; about the feelings and beliefs of the 
multitude we are very much in the dark: That, with the rare exceptions 
noted, they practi mainly inhumation, if only for economic reasons, 
is certain; that they connected with it any definite beliefs about. the 
soul is extremely improbable. Many no doubt at all periods Justified the 
gibe of Tertullian '—oulgus trridet, existimans mihil superesse post mortem, el 
famen defunctis parentant, ef quidem tmpensissimo officio, pro morthus eorum, pro 
lemportbus esculentorum. Already in the classical age some, as we know, 
found consolation in Orphicism, others, as time went on, In various mystery 
religions, till at last the triumph of the greatest of these terminated the 
history of the ancient world, 

: H. L. Lorimer, 
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SARCOPHAGI FROM XANTHOS 
[PLATES xX—xv.] 


Sm CHARLES FELLOws writes on p. 503 of Travels and Researches ;— 
© On the plain at the foot of the elevation upon which the city Xanthos was 
laced, we disinterred the remains of a mausoleum. In this room, which 
had vaults beneath, stood four sarcophagi, raised upon pedestals. . ... I 
have collected the frazments of each sarcophagus.’' The four sarcophagi 
are in the British Museum and are described in Vol, U1 of the Catalogue of 
Sculpture, nos. 957-900. As far as | am aware, there is no other reference to 
any of them in archaeological literature.* ‘Their obscurity in the Museum 
{ne 957 in the Mausoleum Room Annexe, the other three in the Sepulchral 
Basement), and also their association in the Catalogue with older, Greek 
sculptures have combined to withdraw attention from them. It can. be 
readily understood that amid masterpieces of the archaic and classical 
»criods these sadly fragmentary remains of late art failed to attract the eye, 
To-day, when sarcophagi are recognised as material of fundamental 
importance for the artistic and cultural history of the provinces of the 
Roman Empire, it seems appropriate to reconsider these fragments; for 
their provenience is certain and identical, and they present some new 
features to our study." | 
Plans of the mausoleum are preserved in the Portfolio of Lycian 
Drawings and are reproduced, redrawn,* in fig. r. “They shew the ground- 
plan of the main chamber, with the positions of the sarcophagt incicated ; 
the ground-plan of the vaulted lower chamber; and a section, drawn to 
shew approximately the front of the sarcophagus on the left of the entrance. 
Here is no mausoleum of the temple or aedicula form so frequently found 
in the coast regions of southern Asia Minor—Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia and 
Cilicia.’ On the contrary, the structure in architectonic principles recalls 
a Hellenistic-Roman type of which we have a good example in the tomb 
of Claudia Tatiana at Eohesus.* In this a semicircular apse is attached 
to the square main chamber, and the entrance is symmetrically placed in 


? "Phe tnawoleim cannot be identified with ony of 
the architectural remains recorded cither qm the 
sketch plan of Fellows (Xenthian Marble, pl 2) ar on 
ihat of Krich) published by Bonndorf (OFA. ii (1900), 
p. ton). According to Fellows’ cesrriptinn 31 must 
have been aimuated al the foo of the aantith slope. 

© Deteription: of one; 959 and goo and peoeil 
sketches of oo. 958, presemably the wark of F. Mate, 
are ie the material of the Cerper of Sarcoffagut Raliefs, 
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information I an indebted to Mr. E, J. Forsdyke und 
to Nir FON. Pryce, The later is also rexpomnible for 


guy 


the tronanon of my German wx, 

‘Or Cat, of Sadpt Tl, p. 69, As the exeestively 
minute drawing and in particular the lettering forbade 
any aliemp: of) photographic mproduction, Mr. 
Waterhouse made a copy of the origmal, incliling 
every inateria) detail. The drawings of the sarc 
phagi mentioned (far of no importance. 
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the central axis of this apse. At Xanthos the apse is rectangular and the 
main chamber is wider to the ri¢ht of the entrance. The drawimg gives 
no means of deciding whether this lack of symmetry dates from the building 
of the tomb, or whether it indicates some later extension, The entrance is 
also not symmetrical with the central axis of the apse, but set slightly 
towards the deeper side of the chamber. The thinness of the wall suggests 
not a clay vault but more probably a wooden roof. There is no portico, 
On the left of the entrance was a shaft with a stone cover leading to the 
vault, which probably served as a burial-place for the domestics.? It is 
plain from this shaft that the mausoleum did not stand on a high walled 
base. 
Although Fellows has not recorded how the fragments were found in 
relation to the positions he indicates, yet the arrangement of the four 
sarcophagi can be determined with practical certainty.. Two sarcophagi 
were set on similar bases.to balance each other on the right and left side- 
walls of the main chamber. For these positions only the two Attic sarco- 
hagi (see below) can be considered seeing that, while differing in form of 
lid and in their friezes, they form a pair in respect of structure and chest- 
decoration? Their backs, of inferior design and execution, could be set 
against the wall. The symmetrical bases on which these two sarcophagi 
were placed have a projection on right and left. We cannot decide whether 
this was intended to suggest a bench, as 1s so frequently found in Lycia and 
Pamphylia,* placed before or under a sarcophagus, or whether the addition 
was prompted by the angular bases of the sarcophagi themselves. On the 
other hand, we may speculate still further how to place these two sarco- 
phagi. As a rule, on Attic sarcophagi One of the short sides is not so com- 
pletely executed as the other."” On the Erotes-sarcophagus the differentia- 
tion is very trifling; but yet the side with the boys playing with hoops. has 
the tendril ornament on the upper border which is absent on the other, and 
is distinguished by this as the side for exhibition. It is the left side of the 
sarcophagus. Of the Battle-sarcophagus only the right side remains, and 
this in the completeness of the ornament on the upper edge corresponds to 
the left side of the Children-sarcophagus. It is open to doubt whether 
the sarcophagi were ordered, or selected, with this point in view. But in 
any case their arrangement must have been so contrived that the Erotes- 
sarcophagus stood on the lett side of the door, the Battle-sarcophagus on the 
right, so that as one entered the eyeencountered the sides whichcorresponded 
in decoration with the [ronts. 


' Cf Bemmdori-Nieuunn, cao in ipl yw. 
Keres, pp. 00, for; Petersen-v, Luerhan, Retien in 
Lyin, cte., 11, p. 142; Partheni-Romanelli, Afon. 
dnt. 23 (tgi4), pe 2gg; KetlWithelm, of. at, p. 3%, 

{nthe mausoleinn of Glandia ‘Tatiana at Ephesus 
the two Attic aarcophagi were alo appareniiy set im 
oppotition as apalr, [tia to be hoped that the publi- 
cation of all ihe fragmenta will shortly give ua further 
details of these chronologically important pucce: 
Another pair may have been formed with the Attic 
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The sarcophagus of the head of the family and owner of the tomb 
stood in the rectangular apse, The floor of this was sli¢htly raised and the 
whole surface covered with a stone or plaster floor, the front of which had a 
moulding {see the section). On this the sarcophagus stood free, to be 
walked round and seen from all sides. No doubt the building was originally 
intended to hold only this and the two Attic sarcophagi. Subsequently a 
fourth sarcophagus was inserted unsymmetrically in front of a and 
for this no plinth was provided. That the widening of one side of the tomb 
was made on account of this sarcophagus is not probable, for if such were 
the case, it would have been more opranicaily incorporated into the 
architectural scheme. ‘This sarcophagus again was visible from all sides, 

Of the two sarcophagi sculptured with equal care on all four sides, 
Whose place we have to fix, which one stood in the apse? Fellows marked 
on his plan the positions of both sarcophagi. The propennons do not 
closely agree with the extant fragments and they are probably only approxi- 
mately sketched, as the exact dimensions supplied on other parts of the plan 
are not given. We can then only conclude that the shorter and smaller 
sarcophagus, in the apse, was distinguished from the longer and broader 
one, in front of the apse. In this case the Hunting-sarcophagus stood in 
the apse, the Columnar sarcophagus obliquely in front of it. 


the Attic Evotes-sarcophagus (Pl. X and figs. 3, 4). 


The barbarian destroyers of the Roman mausoleum of Kanthos were 
not content to break open the sarcophagi to plunder their contents; they 
smashed them up for building material. The destruction, however, 
assumed yarous favs Of the Columnar sarcophagus nothing remains 
but the bottom and the adjoining part of the walls: in the Erotes-sarco- 
phagus (Catalogue of Sculpture, no. 958) it is precisely the bottom which was 
converted to other uses. The lJeft side is the best preserved fragment 
(Pl. X, top). Two naked boys are happily employed in what Horace 
calls “ludere graeco trocho” (Odes, iii, 24, 57). The boy on the lef, 
shewn in frontal view, holds the hoop in front of him: it comes up to his 
nipples. The left elbow is bent and the hand probably rested on the 
hoop; the right hand may have held the tAcrjp to propel the hoop. His 
companion, who turns his back te us, stands with the right lez widely 
advanced to the right. He again holds the hoop with his left hand, The 
attitude of the right arm must undoubtedly be restored with reference to 
the puntello, which is otherwise meaningless, It suggests that the arm was 
stretched out obliquely downwards and held the twisted ttorfp,!* which 
lies on the hoop, if T nightly interpret what remains. The hoop stands 
higher than the other; perhaps it was supported on a slight rise of the 
ground-level. The children are of the type familiar to us from Attic 
Erotes-sarcophagi—chubby-faced, a curl of hair over the brow, and 





"Thin corresponds with the description of Ori- "= For hoop-play andl fhe the shine of the tothp, ef. 
Hawise (Bueeruker-Darcnberg, Cnmre o'Onikan, I, theo de Fouquiéres, op. cit. pp. s59 1.3 G. van Hoorn, 
P. 502; Becy de Fotiuitres, Lei jeus det ancien, p, De vite wiper cole parce, pp. Tai A. HL. Kobe, 
163), Who ios the word mptecy for the hoop, Child Life ta Greek Art, po 97. 
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ringlets falling at the sides. At the left edge appears a piece of the stem of 
the tree, which decorated the corner towards the back. Of the back a small 
piece remains with the joint of the hind-leg of an animal! m repose, pre- 
served on the isolated angle fragment which gives the boy's right foot. 
The top cornice shews the combination of mouldings frequently found on 
Attic sarcophagi (cf. fig. 2) ;—bead and reel, egg and tongue, and a narrow 
Lesbian kymation. The upper edge, plain on earlier examples (fig..2)," 


os thle 





Fin, 2.—E ROOTES SARCOPMARL® In ATIFENE, 


is enriched with a low scroll emerging symmetrically from acanthus-leaves. 
The lost base may be presumed to have had the same form as that of the 
Battle-sarcophagus; but the workshops delighted in variety, and one of 
the other basal ornaments of Attic sarcophagi 1s not impossible!" [In 
contrast with older examples, no figures of tectonic significance are found 
at the front corners. Nevertheless the plinths at the corners of the base 
which originally were organically connected with angle-figures were 
probably still present, as on the Battle-sarcophagus and on other Attic 
sarcophagi.. The lid must be seta little to the right to correspond with the 
cramp-holes; the gable of the left end is preserved, with the shield and the 


ee 


it Athen, National Museum, not. iif: and 118g, 4 Compare eg, fig, a and Robert, Serkophagrelieyr, 
rom Anaphe, Papaspyridi, p. 071; Photo Almart DIT, 9, na. 214, pl. fo. 
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base of acroteria of the form canonical for Attic sarcophagi and not found 
on other types.'” | : 

The right side (Pl. X, below) forms the pendant picture to the scene we 
have described: two boys plaving at ball. Only the upper half of the boy 
to the right is preserved, together with all the upper partofthe slab. On the 
left side cach of the players was occupied separately with his hoop; on this 
side the boy is looking towards his campanion, holding the ball in his right 
hand in readiness to throw. Hiy comrade would have been portrayed in 
frontal view with the body bent backwards to the left; so we obtain the 
same contrast of movement and pose as on the left side. In the composition 
of both scenes vivid observation is combined with decorative feeling. On 
the rizht is preserved the roughly-sketched foliageof the tree which decorated 
the angle with the back. On the tiny piece which is all that here remains 
of the hack is the end of a curling tail fie. 9). Taking this in conjunction 
with the foot that is to be seen at the bottom of the opposite fragment, we 
may reconstruct on the back one of the antithenc beast-groups customary 
on these sarcophagi; not striding gryphons, as on the Battle-sarcophagus, 
but sitting or lying beasts; perhaps two lions, as on the Athenian Meleager- 
sarcophagus in Robert, Sarkophagreliefs, II], 2, no. 216, pl. 70; *" or two 
sphinxes, as on the back of an Attic sarcophagus in Berlin’? The top 
mouldings had no worked ornament at the back; similarly the row of 
standing acanthus-leaves is absent on the back of the lid, and we are 
thereby assured that the lid is correctly placed. 

Of the front (fig. 4) only a small horizontal strip from the left half is 

weserved, ‘The peculiar fracture is probably caused by the stratification 

of the Pentelic marble. The relative height of the strip ts certain, from its 
junction with the left side. Anaked boy runs to the right; only his middle 
remains. A galloping horse follows, filling up the left side of the foreground 
of the relief; it bears on its back a boy; the outline of the back, the marks 
where the right leg has been split away, and the left foot against the back- 
eround may be seen.. The left foreleg of the horse shews the deep outlining 
s0 Characteristic of Attic sarcophagi.** There is only one subject in which 
two such figures could be combined—a hunting-scene, The right half 
would have contained perhaps some further hunters and the beast cither in 
flight or turning to bay; as the little master of the hunt is mounted. we may 
suppose a lion ora boar. Not as Horace complains (Odes TI, 24, 54 fF.) — 

Nescit equo rudis 

Haerere ingenuus puer _ 

Venanque timet, ludere doctior 

Seu graeco tbeas trocho. . . 
the boy on the sarcophagus can not only play, he rides and hunts. 


CF. fy. 2; Rodenwaidt, Jd! xiv (1990), p. 168, 
n. 7 

"The Hon group on the back of the Mattei Muse- 
sarcophagus pow in the Museo delle ‘Terme is 
probably « product of the influence of Attic sareo- 
phagi imported mto Asia Minor; I imterpreted this 
differently in AM. 4839, p.7, m 2 Morey, Tae 


Songphages of Clana Antes Sabine (Sardis, V1), pe 
4017, doeee notirefer to the hack, The sarcophagus 
in Termessos, Lanckororski, 11, p. rit, fig. 78, is more 
sirongly orientalising, 
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G. RODENWALDT 


Our sarcophagus belongs to the group of Auic Erotes-sarcophagi 
which F. Matz first distinguished."" We may call the boys Erotes: they 
appear sometimes Winged, sometimes unwinged, just like Psyche, with no 
apparent discrimination. Matz collected the subjects—Erotes: drunken 
returning froma revel, making offerings or preparing to do so, riding teams 
of lions, or as wrestlers and athletes. Smee then other monves have been 
added—vintage and the hunt." Among the occupations of the “ Children’s 
Paradise’ sames with hoops and balls appear for the first time on our 
Xanthian sarcophagus,—a more profane scene than the other subjects, 
which are symbolic and heroic. | 

In the interpretation of the symbolism of the Erotes-sarcophagi, 
F. Cumont more than anyone has indicated the path for us (Syna, 1920, 
p.217 ff). Further investigation of the symbolic content of the sepulchral 
artof the Roman Empire must continue along the roads he has pioneered.™ 
But even afier his investigations the Attic Erotes-sarcophagi present us with 
a problem which here I must only formulate without pausing for a full 
discussion. Cumont deduced the representations of the * Children's 
Paradise * from the sarcophagi of children, But we lind the theme in the 
overwhelming majority of examples. on the coffins of adults, and by no 
means in a late or derivative form. Further, the humour, the charm, and 
the inner significance of the scenes seem to lic just in the fact that little boys 
are represented in actions that would be appropriate to adults. This is 
the case not only with the Dionysiac scenes with oHerings and revels, on 
wrestiine-matches and hunts, but even with the games on the Manthian 
sarcophagus; for hoop and ball games were in antiquity not the amusements 
of the very young, but of big boys and grown-ups. On Roman sarcophagi 
of children there are many instances of scenes which are suited to the age 
of the occupant. In the case of the Athe Erotes-sarcophagi we must 
enquire whether the (hemes were not devised for adults and then adapted 
for children's collins; this is ‘a simpler solution than the reverse hypothesis. 

The quality of Greek sarcophagi of Imperial date ts not to be measured 
by classical art; yet Greek traditions persist not only in their architectonic 
structure, in the selection and composition of their hgured ornament, but 
even in their plastic style. As a Greek Imperial portrait can be distin- 
guished from a Roman, even so we can feel Greek modelling still living in 
every shape and in every head of a figure on a Greek sarcophagus. The 
innate and traditional instinct of the sculptor can be found particularly on 
those parts which are only outlined or sketched, «g.on the hair curls and 
the locks of the Erotes; elsewhere the smooth routme finish often obscures 
the freshness of the conception*4 
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“ Goethe tinuitively felt the Greek nature of the 
Hippolytossarcophaguy in the Dooney of, Gingetti 
(fal. Aue, 24 April, 1787), When he-said, * In this 
ibe object waa to portray beautiful youths) fier ihe 
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of Greek sarcophaci, in opposition to the narrative 
échatacire of Romi ar. 
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The Attic Battle-sarcophagus (Pl. X1, figs: 5-7), 

Ot this (Cat, na. O57); there are preserved in one piece the ereater 
part of the back and the right side, joining the back on the left, The 
opposed Gryphons, cach of which lays one fore-paw ona ledge of a blazing 
candelabrum,** haye, as usual, not reecived the last finish. Qn the top the 
mouldings of the more important sides are continued but without p astic 





Frio 45 —Bariy Museum: Feacuest oF » Battle-Sancomagis, 


embellishment, But the base shows a different scries of mouldings, which 
frequently happens on Attic sarcophagi**; a low rounded member, 
intended for a horizontal wreath, between two small flat bands. ‘The side 
depicts, in the crowded but plastically clear style of Attic sarcophagi of the 
group to which Robert unhappily gave the title of * Graeco-Roman,’ ** 
a scene froma battle between combatants on horse and on foot (see the 








u On the symbolic meaning ofgryphors, liom, am) = amd 50, 
sphinxes on the hacks of the Attic aarenphage we. A. ® Robert, (lps; Alimoon, Jk, a. On dank 
S, Solider, Rarcolta in. ooore of F. Romoring, pp. 2ty fT. Sark. pp. Be ff; - Robert, 11,2. po ryo; Well, 
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description in Cat. of Sculpt. Il, pp. 60 ff). The two horses galloping to 
right and the attitudes of the fallen men indicate a movement to the right 
which encounters and is arrested by a powerful combatant at the angle. 
In the vigorous motive of the fallen figure on the right the slackly hanging 
forearm is full of expression. The rider of the left horse falls from his seat 
backwards on the front side of the horse,*7? a motive of daring menor: 
which recalls the similar figures of falling men on the Greek sarcophagi with 
the Battle of Ships from the Jirad and on Roman sarcophagt with Gaulish 
scenes,** The Catalogue of Seulplure (111, pe: 354 ff, no. 2329) conjecturally 
assigns to this sarcophagus a fragment with a battle-scene (fig. 5), which may 
have come from its front. Robert (Sarkophagrelie/s, IL, no. 115, Pl. ALVIT) 
assiened it toan Amazon sarcophagus. Sure knowledge of the provenicnce 
would be necessary to establish whether it belongs or not. Of the couch- 
lid of the Battle-sarcophagus only a sadly damaged fragment remains; 
art of the man, who holds a book-roll in his left hand; a piece of the appt? 
body of the woman, who supports herself with the left elbow resting on her 
cushion; and the greatest part of the left rail. The front surface of the 
mattress is split away {figs. 6, 7). What is preserved suffices to shew 
correspondence with other Attic couch-lids.* vs 
The sarcophagus belongs to a small Bree sarcophagi on which 
are represented battles on foot and on horseback with opponents who are 
characterised neither as Persians nor as Gauls, the barbarian enemies of the 
classical and of the Hellenistic poets The scenes will then be battles 
from Mythology rather than from History.*" Best preserved is a sarcophagus 
which was formerly in the Palazzo Digny-Cambrai im Florence and Jater 
came to the Hermitage at Leningrad (Pl. XII)2! We may use this as the 
attern from which to gain an idea of the front and left side of our fragment. 
It has battle-scenes on front and both sides; on the back, between angic 
trees, are opposed walking Gryphons, between them a column crowned by 
a pine-cone. Here again the right side corresponds with the front, while 
the left side is neglected. The base has the same curved moulding with 
upright acanthus leaves. The moulding on which the figures stand 1s 
turned into a toothed band; in place of the kymation of the upper moulding 
there is a sloping acanthus band; and on the border itself is an elongated 
and shallow acanthus-tendril, All these are indications that the Leningrad 
example marks a later stage In the development.* he side of a third 
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™ “The interpretation andl the relation in the Battle 
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example is preserved in the fragmentary sarcophagus from Petalidi in the 
National Museum, Athens * (he. 8). The variations in the three examples, 
despite their close similarity of subject, composition, and style, can hardly 
be explained by mechanical copyings from various sections of at extensive 
repertory: rather, sarcophagus workshops loved to fashion new compositions 
from traditional designs and were ina position to do so. We observe further 
on the Leningrad sarcophagus that the direction of the movement from left 
to right is carried on from the left side up to the mght. On the front it is 
equalised by the obvious division into three main groups which, following 
the laws of classical fneze composition, are so interlocked that the flow of the 
movement is not interrupted and the surface is equally covered with 
figures. Robert has observed the influence of the frgures on the Leningrad 
sarcophagus on the London Amazon sarcophagus from Sidon,** another 
exported Attic piece. This relationship is highly eharacteristic of the 
manner in which models were used and modified. | 

The Battle-sarcophagus and the Erotes-sarcophagus are approximately 
contemporary, as the similarity of the profiles of the top of the chest indi- 
cates. Probably they were obtained together as a pair for the purpose of 
furnishing the tomb. The sharper cut of the egg-and-tongue and the 
looser filling of the tendril at the top edge mark the Battle-sarcophagus as 
more developed than the Erotes-sarcophagus, but they do not make it 
necessary to assume any appreciable interval of time between them, They 
oS ple two simultaneous stages of the development of Attic sarcophagt, 
The Erotes-sarcophagus, with its figures widely spaced over the free back- 
ground and its gable-roof, is a late member of an old group; the Batile- 
sarcophagus, with its couch roo! and its mass of closely crowded figures, 1s 
an carly member of a later family. 


The Columnar-sarcophagus of Asia Minor type (Pl. XIIT). 


_ What remains of this (Cat. mo, 959) 1s the lower edge with the ends 
of the architectural pillars and the figures. The very fragmentary base 
is now inset into a plaster mount the surface of which is tooled to dis- 
tinguish it from the original fragments. The bottom of the chest has 
gone. The walls have been destroyed along horizontal fractures im such 
a way that the part highest preserved is at the rearward end of the left 
side, while on the right side the destruction reaches the lower edge of the 
podium of the columns. Thesimplicity of the natural fracture has been some- 
what obscured by the addition of a few small fragments to the lower part. 
Thus on the right side (PL XIU, GC) the middle part and the base of the 
right figure are rejomed. On long side A the left thigh of the left corner 
figure and the two following column-stumps are additions, and the back- 
ground has been restored to accommodate them. On long side D the 
lower leg of the male figure m1 the second niche from the left is rejoined, 
with the background likewise restored, 


@ Kastriotia trey: Pupapyridl, pp. rg (ipl aii platoon, Matz, be. gs. 15) Reber) U1, p, eg. 
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An attempt to reconstruct this sarcophacus, to interpret and to range 
it in its artistic place, could lead to sure conclusions aly if we took into 
consideration the whole of Morey’s analysis of the entire family of Asia 
Minor columnar sarcophagi™ Here only a few features will be indicated. 
In contrast with Attic sarcophagi, the Asia Minor type is fully decorated 
on all four sides. Therehy it comes nearer to classical Greck taste than 
do the Attic works. It may happen for exceptional reasons that one 
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side remains entirely unworked ; but wherever a side is found with decora- 
tion of inferior tvpe, this 1s duc to Attic influence** In the same way 
certain variations may be observed between the two long sides, but it 
is not on that account possible to decide which sice was reckoned the more 
important, On the Xanthian sarcophagus certain details may be observed 
on long side A which distinguish it from the other long side. The miciclle 
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figure stands on an elevated base and the podia of the columns are adorned 
with tiny angle-akroteria, The difference must have been more apparent 
when side A could shew a symmetrical composition of figures, while side D 
was irregularly divided, Perhaps the sarcophagus was set up so that 
side A was the front facing the door, 

A little anomaly may be observed in respect of the low platforms on 
which the figures stand: on side A in the two lefi, on side D in the two 
right places, they are higher than the neighbouring plinths of the podia of 
the columns, while in the other halves they are lower. Perhaps the 
execution was divided between two stone-carvers, each undertaking one 
half of the sarcophagus starting from a short side, 

One short side (C) represents the tomb-door; In front stands an 
incense-burner. ‘This is an essential and original feature of this type of 
sarcophagus; where it is missing, degeneration is evident. In the sepul- 
chral architecture of southern Asia Minor, or in the sarcophagi in the 
form of houses standing free, the short side with the door is the true 
front.47 When the portable sarcophagus, set up in a mausoleum and 
surrounded with pillared architecture, appeared, this original main 
feature on a short side remained in its old position; but the short ends 
had to yield pride of place to the long sides. The broadside view acquired 
especial prominence by combination with a further motive, the bed with 
the lying figure of the defunct. Such a form of lid we must also restore 
on our sarcophagus.** 

On the other short side a female stands m the middle of two similar 
figures; the one on the left recalls the Artemis of the sarcophagus of 
Sidamara (Morey, fig. 63).% On long side A the left corner figure must 
be a Dioskouros: he has no horse and holds the lance in his right hand, 
as on the Synnada sarcophagus.“ The second Dioskouros must be the 
figure on the rmht, balancing him, On the other long side the figure 
on the extreme right may be identified with certainty; he is the Odysseus 
of the group of Palladion-stealing on the sarcophagus of Megiste ; on the 
sarcophagus of Konia he stands similarly isolated in the right corner” 
We might attempt to reconstruct the Diomedes of the same group from 
the pose of the legs of the male figure in the second niche from the left; 
the interposition of alien figures is not an absolute objection to such an 
interpretation, But we mught also think of Achilles turning towards 
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Thetis, the fieure standing solemnly in the left corner, a sceptre in her 
right hand. The remaining figures may be partly portraits, partly 
personifications, as Robert proposed. A similar compositional differ- 
ence between the two long sides is found on the arcade sarcophagus in 
Perge, unfortunately only described by Lanckororiski (I, p. 50), the most 
closely related to the group of the Torlonia Herakles-sarco hagus. 

The lack of the upper architectural features makes the classification 
of the fragment difficult. From the organic disposition of the lower 
structure, the neatness of the workmanship, and the similarity of the pro- 
jecting bases for the figures on the short sides, 1 would like to set it chrono- 
logically and stylistically in the neighbourhood of the sarcophagus of 
Claudia Antonia Sabina from Sardis and the angle-fragment from Ismid 
(Mtorey; fig. 92). Common to them is the tectonic division of the podium 
formed by the junction of the lower bases of the columns on the short 
sides: later, ¢.g. on the sarcophagus of Sclefkeh (Morey, figs. G2 and 69), 
this aa a flat band sometimes enriched with ornament or a frieze 
im relief. 


The Hunting-sarcophagus (Pl. XIV). 


While the three other sarcophagi belong to known and widespread 
groups, the fragments of the Hunting-sarcophagus (Cat. no. g60) illustrate 
a small and obscure class. What remains are two horse-shoe-shaped frag- 
ments of the lower part, with the ends and adjacent parts of the fronts. 
The larger fragment is on the left of the front view given in Pl. XIV, A. 
Two fragments with no join are incorporated provisionally mm the same 
side. The base is formed by a plain band above which are two Lesbian 
kymatia, one reversed; between them in a deep hollow isa bead and reel. 
The ornament is cut sharply and cleanly, and produces a very definite 
effect of black and white. Neither in form nor in quality, and the same 
applies to the relief above, can the slightest distinction be traced between 
the different sides. The sarcophagus is completely decorated all round, 
just like classical sarcophagi of the filth and fourth centuries p.c. The 
same hunting theme eu all four sides. The restoration of our frag- 
ments and the completion of the monument is rendered possible by the 
existence of a twin-brother in complete preservation at Adalia, which 
G. Moretti has published.4* The better preserved of the long sides 1s 
illustrated in fig. g. At the corners float Nikac with palms and horns of 

lenty. The two long sides display the same composition; in the centre 
the lord of the hunt, mounted, fights a panther, while his attendants, on 
foot, are engaged with a second panther, a lion, a boar, and a * Carian’ 
humped ox.* The group at the extreme right is repeated on the short 
sides with some alterations and variations. The type of hunt—not 
the composition, of which we shall speak later—a variety of beasts with 
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mounted hunters ** anc attendants on foot, is known to us from the 
Nereid Monument, the Heroon of Gjélbashi, and the sarcophagus of the 
“Weeping Women’; and was doubtless transmitted to the second century 
after Christ by a much greater number of then existing monuments, The 
repetition of the same scene on different sides suggested to Moretti a 
*poverta d’tmmaginazione,’ but beyond doubt this is not correct. We 
possess a classical precedent lor the practice in the Amazon-sarcophagus 
at Vienna, which comes from Cyprus and which was probably made in 
or for south-west Asia Minor, as were nearly all classical sarcophagi.“ 
On this again long anc short sides repeat the same picture, The atelier 
of our group must have had such sarcophagi before cher eyes, We have 
ta speak of conscious borrowing from a classical model. 

The London sarcophagus 1s a contemporary work of the same work- 
shop. It corresponds with the Adalia sarcophagus in structure, in orna- 
ment, In subject, im composition, and even in the individual figures of 
the groups. The differences, however, forbid any idea of mechanical 
reproduction. At the left end of long side A on both, a knecling man is 
in conflict with a humped ox rearing up. A dog under the ox, of which 
parts are preserved in London, appears to be missing in the Adalian 
example, Further, the scene above this group was different: it seems 
that in London a dog is pursuing an animal] running to right.“ At the 
corresponding left end of the other long side (Pl, XIV, D) the foot on the 
right of a draped figure turned to the Jeft is preserved, wearing the same 
sandal as the attendant on A. The other traces, however, do not corre- 
spond ; so here we must assume a variation such as occurs on the short 
sides of the sarcophagus in Adalia. 

The two short sides repeat the group of a hunter who attacks a boar 
with a mpoBédiov." The sculptor has indulged in a tiny variation: on 
one side he gave the hunter boots, on the other sandals of strap-work 
which leave the toes lree, The detail where in good preservation is care- 
fully worked; the execution of the boar is very wooden, A third repet- 
tion of the same huntsman is preserved in an isolated fragment. On the 
analogy of the sarcophagus of Adalia we may assure that the scenes on 
the short sides reproduce the right end of the long sides. The fragment 
then belongs roughly to the position in which it has been inserted in 
London; the only doubt is from which of the long sides it comes. An 
enlarged photograph of the head (fie. ro) shews how much feeling for 
Greek form still remains in so provincial a work. 

What was the lid of this sarcophagus ike? We may obtain an idea 
of its shape in two ways, which confirm and supplement each other. 
Closely related to the Hunting-sarcophagus im the ri ie of ornament and 
with the same Nikae at the angles is a sarcophagus with three vine-garlands 
on each long side, from the neighbourhood of Perge, which Moretti 


“ On huumting on horseback cf. Rodenwaldt, " Robert, 1, no. GB, ph ari M1, a: p. a2; 
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pyre of Hephaistion (Diadk. AVI, 115), * Xen. Cyn. 10, 1. 
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published simultaneously." In his publication he further referred to 
two closely-related examples ‘ nell’ arte romana": a child’s sarcophagus 
—not a cinerary urn—in the Belvedere of the Vatican (figs. 11, 19),59 
and a sarcophagus for a big child, which came to light in the finds at the 
Porta Salaria and apparently belonged at one time to the Museo Borghese: 
itis now in the Walters Collection in Baltimore“? But these are not Roman 
copies; “* they are imported pieces, products of the same workshop that 





Fic. ro.—Deran or tHe Houstixo-Sancormaau, 


penance the sarcophagus of Perze and the two Hunting-sarcophasi. 


these 


th the Roman examples correspond closely with the Hunting-sarcophagi 
in beapert of structure of base and employment of angle-Nikae. Now 
oman pieces possess their lids, They are in the form of a roof 


Op. cit..pp. 4p ff, fic, | and 2. 

“ Amehing, Shulp. War. Mus, 1, p. 232, no. BG, 
plot: Hluitravsd licre fim anew photograph, The 
other long side is oo far unfinished that the hair one 
hocks Of the make are mot worked. 

M Mél. Evols de Rome, (885, pl. VILL; Reinach, Rép. 
Reliefs, U1, p..1g9, 2. ‘The photograph Moscioni, 


Roma 11330, ia imcribed beneath * Muses Barghese," 

™ That the garlands bear i grapes may be ascribed! 
fo chance, or possibly to Roman taste, which pre- 
ferred simple garlands, § hope elsewhere to have an 
opportunity to trace the inthience of the eastern 
aarrophagi upon those of Rone. 
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with broad tegulae and small imbrices, which end in palmette acroteria, 
The gable of the Belvedere sarcophagus (fig. 12) has a small shield in the 


centre; under the raking cornice 


is a toothed band, above it a waved 


tendril band runs from the angle ornaments to the central acroterion.“4 
The same classical form and details appear on the lid of the sarco- 


phagus in Providence which I. D. Young 


ias recently made known in a 


careful publication (Art Bulletin, xiii, 1931, pp. 138 ff). The lid is steeper 


and has lions’ heads, not palmettes, as akroteria. 
with the greater scale, the execution is finer. 


In correspondence 
It stands on a sarcophagus 


which differs indeed from the Hunting-sarcophagi in respect of the subject 


and com 
form arc 
Lesbian kymatia. 


sition of its reliefs, 


8; but which agrees with them in structural 
in its all-round decoration. Its base 


again has the opposed 


Angle-figures turned to the front frame in the scenes.*5 


The upper moulding of the chest has an egg-and-tongue. The relief on 


one long side, the duel of Hector and 


Achilles, the dragging of Hector, 


and the mourning of Andromache, shew a remarkable resemblance ta a 


sarcophagus once in Rome, now disappeared but drawn in the Coburgensis 


and Gori" 


Do the two go back to a lost Attic model? 


Was the 


Roman sarcophagus copied from an imported work? Or was it rather, 


despite the mistakes in 


the ornamen 


tation as shewn. in the drawings, an 


import into Rome, one of the sarcophagi of that group of which only the 
roofs remain (see below), The battles of Erotes and animals on the 


other long side 
Sidamara,*? 


recall the frieze on the lid of the great 
( Both have the motive of high-leaping ani 
with the scenes of the Hunting-sarcophagi. But, more 


sarcophagus of 
animals in common 
important, the 


hunting frieze is united to the sarcophagus of Adalia by a very characteristic 


detail:—under the feet of the dog leaping from the r 
great sarcophagus o 


there 


a base like a console. On the 
end with the hunt to the lett, 
coeneponding base. 


ight upper corner is 
{ Sidamara, on. the 
is in the upper part a dog on # 


oung indeed raises a doubt whether chest and lid of the Providence 


sarcophagus belong to each other, 
material and dimensions, and a. la 


on account of small differences of 
ck of corres 


mdence between the 


upper edge of the chest and the lower edge of the lid; at the same time he 


admits the similarity of style and 
did rest on the chest, 
to the sarcoph: 
structure. Si 
sarcophagi.** 


—— 


“From: ak photographs it can be scen (hut the 
sarcophagin of the Via Saliria jiel the ame guble 
* OF the parallels adduced by Young; in par- 
Heular, those from southern Ada Minor, 
_ ™ Robert, UL, 00,45, ploan The comepondence 
40 firange that sepicion of fergery might arlac were 
Funk thee Ober parts of the mircophagua free fron 


ends by assuming that the lid actually 
It would be extraordinary if chance had brought 
us exactly the lid that we should expect froin its tectonic 
imilar incongruities may often be observed on other antique 
They are probably due to workshop custom; 


every sarco- 





Morey, pp. 4o i, Of the Asia Minor parallels 
mentioned by Young, opocit.p. rsa: acl the friexe on 
the lid af o gatlncd-sarcophoegua from ‘Tarsus in the 
Metropolitan Museum (Redenwaldt, Jie Nutu der 
Antite, p. Goo), which in other details belongs to 
another clan of gurlanc igi. 

” Ee. on the child's aarcophmgus in dhe Belvecters 
Where Acehung expresed dowht, without cause. 
whether lid belouged, 


SARCOPHAGI 


phagus was not executed as a single commission, but chests and lids were 
worked separately, then fitted to one another as best could be. If the 
licl belongs, as [ think it does, then the sarcophagus belongs to the group 
I am discussing, It is instructive for us as an important indication of 
how we are to restore the upper edge of the chest on our Hunting-sarcophagi. 

Three beautiful lids of this group, richly decorated and well pre- 
served, and fragments of a fourth have been preserved without their 
accompanying sarcophagi. Two of them, converted into tombs in 
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meéchaeval times, stand in the vestibule of S. Lorenzo fuori le mura at 
Rome (PI, XV).") A third comes from the Gaudin collection and on an 
old photograph © is described as “found at Sardis’; it is now in the 
Museum at Smyrna and stands on an alien fluted sarcophagus (fig. 13), 
The fragments were found during the German excavation in Miletus.*" 


a 








™ The length of the lid with tuted deourntion (M. moan Archaeological lewlwoe in Toianhul), OF A 


AV, top ond Left) measures 2-45 m., that of the other 
244.. Dewe these dimemion to MM. Guteliune, | will 
pot thiecis the tombsin detallhere, The illustrations 
are from oew photographs by C.'Faraglia. The tombe 
are notin their original site: cf Platner, Bunsen ete 
Besctreitong der Stadt Rom, 111.2, p. $27. 

"* Photo Bergyren (the negatives of this collection 
of photographs are now in the possession of the Ger- 


Ania, Cuide ay Mutée oe Soyrme” (Ustanbul, i949), 24, 
etch. sp, 

" Mendel, Gat. d. Sculpt 101, oo eho: Young, 
of. ih, p. 153. The same form of gable appear on 
two Votive ticle i ihe goed) Men fron Valiwarch 
(Antiochia ad Pisidiam), already ackluced by Young 
(Monde, om. 1440 aml rsa). The tenaeal along 
the slope of the gable it ale found on 4 loca aroup af 
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I would like to propose for this group, which I consider to belon 
to southern Asia Minor, the name of * Pamphylian Sarcophagi,’ A 
provisional list includes the following examples — 


PAMPHYLIAN SARCOPHAGI 
A. Sarcophags with friezes in relief, 
t. The Providence sarcophagus. 
2. The sarcophagus in Adalia (fig. 9). 
3. The sarcophagus from Xanthos in London (PI. XTV). 
B. Garland-sarcophagi. 
1. Sarcophagus with vine garlands from Perge, in Adalia, 
2. Sarcophagus with plain garlands from Rome, in Baltimore. 
3. Child’s sarcophagus in the Belvedere of the Vatican. (figs, 
11, T2}. 
C. Lids only. 
'.. Lid in Smyrna, said to be from Sardis. 
2. Lid in the vestibule of S. Lorenzo fuori Je mura (Pl. XV). 
§. Ditto (Pl. XV). 
4. Fragments from Miletus in Istanbul. 


It is significant that sarcophagi with figured decoration and with garlands 
may here be assigned to the same workshop, i 

__In this connexion it would lead us too far, nor would it be possible, 
without a new survey of the whole material, to establish the relationship 
of this group to the other groups of Asia Minor sarcophagi. Here I will 
sa cera . few Bouns bs reas 

amphylian sarcophagi " are allied to the small group of sarcophagi 

with relict desonaticn which may be appropriately niaeed Sole oe 
known example, the sarcophagus of Torre Nova. It comprises four 
children's sarcophagi. | 


GROUP OF THE SARCOPHAGUS OF TORRE NOVA 


1. Sareoping te of Torre Nova in the Borghese Palace, Rome. Morey, 
Op. eit, PR. 44 ff.; Rodenwaldt, Gnomon, I, pp. 126 f.; Gumont, Syria, 
x, 1929, Act. 

If the marble is really Pentelic, which remains to be proved, the 
sarcophagus was made in Asia Minor with imported marble. 

2. Sarcophagus from a Lycia, in the National Museum, 
Athens. Robert, H, no. 138, Pl. L; Morey, of. cit. pp. 49 f£ Papas- 
pyridi, Guide, p. 227, no. 1189. | 





grave-stonet in Kenia, derived frum the pillar-  Yrofeni, p. 36, fig, #4), 

curcophagi (ct Morey, p. 94), ond on the tomb in “2 It fx open to doubt whether the Fagment in 
Koumbet (Laborde, Vovrge de fdnie Min. 7, 78, pl.  Neple (Rizzo, AUN, axv (1970), po 104, fig. 5; Morey, 
MADX, 65). Probably derived from this isthe motive pp: 44) comes from @ axrcophieays. 

of thr tombfkgaies of Aizanot (Siudniceka, Trop, | 
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_ 3. Sarcophagus once in Florence (Bardini). Robert, ITI, 3, no. 434, 
Pl. CXRXXIX:; Rodenwaldt, Gnaoman, i, p. 126. 


4. Sarcophagus in Beyrut, Cumont, Syria, x (1929), pp, 28 ff. 


The relationship of these sarcophagi to the Lydian group of Asia 
Minor Columnar-sarcophagi has been established by E, Weigand.” On 
the other hand, they agree in important features with the Pamphylian 
group. The Florence, Athens, and Torre Nova examples have the same 
base with the string between opposed Lesbian kymatia; only the bead 
and reel in the middle is missing. It is im accordance with the love of 
variety in the workshop that on the Florentine example the decoration is 
plastically rendered on both kymatia, on the Torre Nova only on the 
Bens on the Athenian not at all. The Florentine sarcophagus also 
resembles the Pamphylian group in having an egg and dart on the upper 
edge, as on the Providence sarcophagus, There is the unworked profile 
of an egg and dart also on the chest of the Beyrut sarcophagus, which 
stands on a flat plinth, The Florentine sarcophagus has a sunken mould- 
ing on the upper edge, the Torre Nova a Lesbian kymation on one side. 
The sculptor of the Megiste sarcophagus added a low horizontal member 
under the sunken moulding. A fragment of lid, which probably belongs 
and which corresponds to the Pamphylian form of lid, is preserved cnty 
on the Beyrut example.“ | 

The tinding-place of the Athenian piece, Megiste in Lycia, needless 
to say is no evidence for the place of manufacture. If southern Asia 
Minor comes under consideration for the Pamphylian class (and this at 
the moment is only a hypothesis), the Torre Nova group, which we may 
suppose to have been made not too far away, might be assigned to Lycia- 
Pamphylia. The Attic motives in the scenes"? would be adequately 
explained by the importation of Attic sarcophagi into this region of Asia 
Minor. 

An irregularity in the architectural composition of these sarcophagi 
is that the angle columns or pilasters are surmounted not by an archi- 
trave as might be expected but directly by a kymation.. A similar dis- 
crepancy occurs, though there is no historical connexion, on Attic grave 
stelae of the turn of the fifth-fourth centuries, in cases when the old clement, 
the horizontal upper kymation, was combined with the side-pilasters of 
the new fashion,** On our sarcophagi we must explain the phenomenon 
along similar lines. The kymation running round the top of the chest 
was an original characteristic of the type. Later, enativdisorts were 
added. Finally, under the influence of Greek sarcophagi with angle- 

ilasters and horizontal architraves [¢.g. the Amazon-sarcophagus in 
Vienna), the angle-figures were replaced by pillars or pilasters. A lim 
ing feeling that the combination was inorgamec produced the intermediate 
moulding on the Megiste sarcophagus. | | 

Types allied to our group are found at Ravenna. The Pignatta 

M 7al, wax (tory), p. 73; Morey, p. 72. 106, m4 1. 
 Cumom, Syria, igag, pi. 218, ple. XL and XL,  Rodenwakdt, fal. xxviii ()918), p 329 and 
Morey, p. 69; Rodenwaldt, Jif. xlv (igo), p. socxvi (anat), p. a.m 2 
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sarcophagus *? has the same angle pilasters and the same form of base; 
in the entablature there is again a horizontal band below the kyma, Other 
examples preserve the leat border over the columns down to a very late 
date.* In view of the manifold relations between Asia Minor and Upper 
Ltaly, some connexion is here certain to exist. Nor probably in the sense 
that these sarcophagi are imports from Asia Minor to Ravenna: but in 


Ravenna forms were preserved and developed which had passed in the 
second and third centuries of our cra from Asia Minor, perhaps on imported 
works, perhaps througli emigrant workmen, 


Moretti 
which are relat 


tas published (op. cif., p. 499) ® two Amazon-sarcophagi 
a not only to the Colummar-sarcophagi but also to the 


group we have just discussed. Here once again I confine myself to a few 


observations, The base of his Amazon-sarcophagus 


fig. 17 corresponds 


in all essentials with those of the sarcophagus in Melfi ™ and the Herakles- 


sarcophagi of the Museo Torlonia and London.?! 
frieze-sarcophagus has been assimilated to 


In this case again a 
the Columnar-sarcophagi. 


But this form of base is at the same time only a richer form 7? of the base 


of the Pamphylian sarcophay 
ornament 18 also closely an 


} and the Torre Nova group, to which the 
ated stylistically.** The decoration of the 


base at the same time unites this sarcophagus inseparably to the Garland- 


sarcophagus from Perge. 
PP- 493 


On a second Amazon-sarc . : 
+» figs. 12-16) below the main frieze is a narrow band decorated 


ophagus (Moretti, 


with combats of animals. A further example of this type is the unexplained 


sarcophagus in the Palazzo Fiano, Rome ( 


obert, IT, 4, no, 495, pl. CXL). 


The connexion of these examples with the Herakles Columnar-sarcophagi 


is iJlustrated by the reliefs in the Borghese Palace 


pl. AAAVITD),7* which 


(Robert, Ii, T, Th. 127, 


agreé with the Amazon-sarcophagus in Adalia 
down to the Atlantes at the angles, 


and which directly unite the rwo 





© THischke, Aapemat 
25a—0, 

“ &.p Direchke, ap. at. p. ro, fie, g: p. ty, Figs 
ge Ainl bop. 6G, fog. clef; pr. Bd, fie, 95¢ aml 4, 
ete. Further, we abo cocounter al Ravenna ered 
phog: of Awa Minor form. The publication of 
Raveties eeroophagi ap te ihe present jy madequute, 

"OO, disnnite, bit (in16—20), pp. 2540 

re Morey, py S41 figs, gq. 

4 Torlonia: Morey, p. 47, fis. 84, fy. London: 
Morey, p. 50) fig: 92. 

* Even gredicr simpliftratiin ia dhown on a group 
oF Asia Minor fHeve-sarcephasl of which al the 
monet | con cite only two examples:—1, the 
Pndlyinion-arcephugue in the Lorre, find in tee 
isan! of Casteliorizo (Cal. meu. ove, ri, we. 
9184); 2, a Dionysian sercophagua in the monastery 
of 5. Scolustica ut Sublare, whirh will be dlisetiesed in 
Vol. TV af the Corus of Seraph Reliefi: On these, 
4beve a Lehion kymation (which in not decorated 
on the Endymion sarcophagus), stands a horigental 
Hitting as the lower herder of the frieze of figures, 
There it no kymation at ihe top; the roof ecpplied 
the tectonic finish, “Chia is found on Airic antcophoegi 


jinn, pop. sgt, fig, 


i the profile of th: bases, Which are ohnilor is 
appearance but which clearly muse be distinguished 
To the influrnce wf sock eoaery pronotypes cn bye 
ascribed the animal profile of the Resa Protesilice 
arcophiagne in the Vatiom (Robert, 10, 3, m0 492, 
pl. CARMI). 

" Moremi assumes that: this sarcophague had a 
weond frirse alive the topper toomionl cornice. bt is 
diffeudt to judge af this wliheart @ pirtoyial fecon- 
tucion incorporating all the frammene. J ony 
ease, We suty altach (0 the “grap of the Tore Nova 
sarcophague” and fo conntetrd sarcophagi, in a 
relation which dhould further be explored, the re- 
markable Centaursarrophagus of which: frout deel 
aides ane tush into the wall of the Sala delle Muse in 
the Vatieus (Robert, 111, 1, no. 192, pl. XL}, The 
lower member of the base js waiting, The Erotcs- 
frie has parallels on the lid of the Sidamarn sarco- 

and o¢nt tht Garlind-ercophague from 
Tarsus (Rodenwaldt, Die Kinet der Ambike®, p. (Ga), 

' Morry, p. 48, figs. 84 and 86, Weigand*s mis 
Placed doubt of ju Ada Minor origin wai corrected 
by Rodenwaldt, RAL, 38-95 (1ueq-4), p. 9, and by 
Morey, js. 48, 
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works. Suggested by this motive is the base-frieze beneath the Hunting 
scenes and the Tomb-door of the sarcophagus of Sidamara.?* Of pieces 
found im Asia Minor the example most closely related to the Columnar- 
sap sas with the exploits of Herakles is the one in Perge described by 
Lanckoronski.™ With this we return to the immediate neighbourhood 
of Adaha and to the finding-place of the one garland-sarcophagus of the 
* Pamphylian group, which in its base-ornament comes close to the 


rm. 14—Fracuaxt row Izxc. 





Pu. 15-—Faaguenr rrom Lyroag, 


Torlonia Herakles-sarcophagus.77 What upper moulding the Amazon- 
sarcophagus had we may perhaps learn from a fragment found at Iznik 


(fig. 14),7* which repeats a warrior of that sarcophagus (op. cit., fig. 12), 


7? Morey, bos. 66 2nd 67. 

"Of cf pe 50. The photographs here refered 
bo anmnet tee treo in Viens despite A. Schober's 
kim researches. Tf the interprrintion, fe, of the 
very [ragmentary Pemaing. is corect, pilasicrs re- 
pluce! echo. The sereophagus of Torre Nova 
hus already taught ws that we must reckon with the 
vari torn in which pilasiers are substitjerd for 
colin: Pilaters appear on the sarcophagus af 
Termessos pibliahed by JLanckoronski (of. at. U1, 
pp. 7a, fig, ay); ube fragment of an. atcaded 
sarcophagoe bei the Konia griseus fino. 155) be 
three polasters, This fact is of importince in some 
cites Where thie dewhilad wheiber we are clealiog with 
works fren Asin Minor or with Reman imitations 
teg. on the front of the vaneshed | Herokice-sarco- 


jhazus, Rebert, (17, §, 2 129, pl. AAMT), 





Pitasters lene are no proof ol western origin. 

TT Closely related in etinicture anid bass ariomrit 
to itheworcophagne of Melfi aod the Porlimia Herokio- 
anor phepd if ob iement of sarcophearia found by 
Theodore Bent in a tomb at) Lydee m Lycian (ef. 
Kalinks, O74. iti, Meibl, p. 44) and given by him. ta 
the firitish Museum (fig: #5: (Cat. of Seulpt. UT, oo. 
390, 4; HKobert, TL, 4, p 4573, no. 218; Robert 
tHlowing the dexeripiinn enoneou)y erplained the 
fragment aa a replica of the Attic Meleager-earco- 
Phagi), Whether the various fragmeniys (Car, af 
Seulpe. Le. uo. 2990, 1-4; of Robert, p. 570, min 9) 
belong together, aod how, is a problem that requires 
further wrveigatem 

™ Thitrateel, by kind pucremiicalcny of Mi. Sched 
irom A phoiogriph of the Genuan Archaclogical 
Institure inp Istanbul 
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and which has at the top edge the same egg-pattern as the Providence 
sarcophagus. ‘Thus we obtain the following group :— 


GROUP OF THE TORLONIA HERARLES-SARCOPHAGUS ™ 
A. Atcaded sarcophect. 
t. The Torlonia Herakles-sarcophagus. 
2. Sarcophagus in Perge (Lanckororiski). 
3. Fragment of a piracy sarcopges in the Giardino della 
Pigna. Robert, /.c., no. 130. pl. XXXIX, 
4. Herakles-sarcophagus in London, 
5. The Borghese sides of a Herakles-sarcophagus. 
B. Frieze sarcophagi. 
6b, Amazon-sarcophagus in Adalia. 
Z Vragment of an Amazon-sarcophagus in Iznik. 
8. Sarcophagus in the Palazzo Fiano, 


Within Asia Minor an active export trade existed in sarcophagi, and 
we have also to reckon with the activities. of wandering stone-cutters,2° 
especially in localities far from the sea and its possibilities of easy transport, 
But in the case of the groups we have discussed the connexions are so close 
that we must suppose that the centres of production or workshops were 
also closely related: 

The iicitinaeatocn han of Adalia and Xanthos offer then new 
suggestions to our knowledge of the many-sided art of sarcophagus-carving 
in Asia Minor during Imperial times; their reliefs are perhaps of even 
greater interest for the general history of art. To develop this problem 
fully would require a book, and I can only outline it here. Up to now we 
have only discussed the type and subject of the sarcophagus. But what 
is strangest Is the composition and the relief-treatment. The figures 
are equally distributed over the field in such a way that they nearly all 
appear in full silhouette and never overlap. Above the scenes which 
take place in the loreground appear others which are conceived as further 
tothe rear, ‘The upper figures stand on one or several lengths of ground- 
level prvfecting like consoles. Obeying the classical tradition of antique 
relief, all the pute emerging from the front plane are worked in equally 
high relief. Thereby the spectator is presented with the paradox that 
the backward figures are shewn in tangible form above and actuilly 
upon those in front. This impression is further strengthened by the fact 
that the figures do not overlap but often come into contact with each 
other at the extremities, thus making the relief into a kind of network. 
For instance, the panther attacked by the rider stands on the back of the 
bear, and its snout rubs against the hind leg of a dog and the head of a 
horse. For this kind of relicf composition the nearest parallels are the 
Hunting scenes on the fourth-century ivory pyxides of Bobbio and Flor- 

I do not here mention the other arcaded sarco- * Shapley, Art. Aull y (roa), p. cay Morey, 
phar. p78; Roderwaldt, Jel. xlv (19gn), p. By. 
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ence, and on a glass vessel in the Treasure of S. Marco; add also the 
sarcophagus of Helena and a numerous list of late antique diptychs.* 
If only a fragment with a few figures had been found of our hunting 
sarcophagus, it would probably have been assigned to a very late date. 
Yet shape and ormameni prove that it cannot be later than the end of 
the second century. 

These relicfs do not stand entirely alone. We have just detected 
elements of the same system of composition in the frieze of Erotes of the 
Providence sarcophagus and of the hunting short side of the Sidamara 





Fro. 1.—Baosze Praou m mre Louver. 


sarcophagus. Further, Kalinka has published ® a frieze with combats 
of gladiators and animals, the blocks of which were found at Kibyra right 
on the northern border of Lycia, and which belonged to a tomb. From 
the published examples and descriptions the reliefs (the humped ox appears 
again on them) agree so closely with the Hunting-sarcophasi of Xanthos 
and Adalia that we must think they were executed by the same sculptors 


ed = — — — a me = 


I 


* Onn this style of relief sce Kodenwaldt, jal, adc. Pont T', 1, pp. 516, Pl, oO. Sarcopliagua of 
exevii (ig22), pp. 95 ff Pysxis af Bobhio, 4. p. Helena: Redenwahit, be pp. gr ff On the 
96, fg. 6, and uote i. Pyxis in Florence, Duiuit- diptycha see Delbritck, Die Counslardiptpchen, patom, 
Volhach, Art Aycantin, pi, pl.r7 8, Pyxisin Sem, aod pecially Duthuit-Volbach, pl, 12 (Liverpool) and 
Duthuit-Volbach,:-p. 4), pl. 7A; dd. toga, p. 555, pl i A and B (Florence), 
fos. 5, 6, Glass vase in Si Marco; Albizzati, Asem (07h. xxuit (1996), Beibl., pp. 917 if 
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and place the frieze of Kibyra after the sarcophagi in date. In. this 
instance we can deduce a provincial workshop. ‘This parallel heightens 
the probability that the Hunting-sarcophagi were made in southern Asia 
Minor. The Kibyra reliefs are, moreover, a remarkable anticipation of 
the circus scenes on Consular diptychs. | 

A system of composition so utterly alien to all principles of relief- 
working cannot have been devised for relief, Possibly we should explain 
the anomalies by supposing that a flat composition has been translated 
schematically into high relic, What the models were like we learn from 
two monuments Which again are to be attributed to the eastern provinces of 
the Roman Empire—the bronze jug in Berlin published by Zahn * and the 
closely related bronze plaque in the Louvre (fig. 16).6* When the latter 
was exhibited in the Exposition de l'art byzantin at Paris in tggt,** it 
was held to be of late antique origm. But an early dating is imperatively 
demanded; we must set.it along with the Berlin jug as far back as the 
second century. In these figures distributed over the ground surface 
like a carpet and inlaid with silver, bronze, or niello we have the method 
of composition which was translated inte relief by the sculptors. We 
occasionally encounter figures, or strips of groundwork, which are partially 
superimposed, but in the main the designs are composed of an even cover- 
inv with figures so that the surface is proportionately distributed between 
subject and background. The outlines of the greater part of the figures 
are clearly indicated and are so interwoven that they touch or almost 
touch eich other. Elements of landscape are also added. <A shield or a 
horn lies on the ground, like the quiver on the sarcophagus of Helena. 
On this the console supports for the feet were unnecessary; and at this 
a we May point out a mistake of the sculptor of the sarcophagi. The 
lions bound up high; their fore-paws are to be conceived as in the air, 
But on the sarcophagus of Adalia the lions are given meaningless ground 
ledges even under their fore-paws. In his brief discussion of the Berlin 
jug Zahn had already referred to the Sidamara sarcophagus. On this 
we find in the hunting frieze of the one long side a motive which is as 
characteristic for this class of monument as the animals bounding high, 
namely the backward inclination of the mounted hunters® Once again 
we are dealing with a transference of plane composition to relief, a mutation 
which we find at a later date repeated on the sarcophagus of Helena and 
kindred works, and still later on the ivory dipeyclis For the art of a 
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province to reveal at an early date features which do not affect the main 
currents of art until later is no uncommon phenomenon; for Asia Minor 
in particular it may be traced in another connexion.*? Perhaps here also 
there is some historical bond seeing that the later development derives 
its impulse from northern Syria, which at all periods of art was closely 
united with southern Asia Minor. 

‘Tv is hardly likely that the sculptors made use of toreutic models for 
their stone carving. The Berlin jug and the Louvre plaque are them- 
selves examples of a style which achieved its development on works of 
larger scale. We might suppose paintings; more likely, tapestries, for the 
carpet-like character of the composition invites this suggestion, ‘The 
textile prototypes which are to be assumed for the reliefs of the Attic 
couch-sarcophagus of §, Lorenzo and for the mrattress-reliets of the covers 
of couch-sarcophagi,®* show an allied composition. 

From what source are we to derive this style of composition? Is 
there a connexion with Polygnotos or with paintings such as may be assumed 
as models for the hunting-pictures of princes of Asia Minor which are found 
on the vases of Xenophantos? ® This has little probability, for the reason 
that the composition has less resemblance to orginal paintings of Palygnotos 
than to Polygnotan vases and the details shew no obvious connexion. 
On the other hand, we find hunting-pictures of similar composition on an 
Indian vase,"° on Chinese vases of the Han period,"* on Sassanian silver 
plate,“ and on late antique textiles." Can we interpret these connexions 
as geographical and chronological manifestations of Parthian painting 
and weaying?"* In Mesopotamian lands the principle of composition 
by distribution over the background can be traced back to an old tradi- 
tion.”® Furthermore, we can also recognise two motives as traditional in 
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the decoration of the hilt ofa hunting-knife (fig. 17).°* I would therefore 
suggest that this style of composition, like other motives of form. and 
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subject of late antiquity, arose under the influence of Parthian—Sassanian 
art.®* The immediate impulse was derived fromthe neighbour provinces, 
Syria and Asia Minor. In its spread and development probably the 
textile industry played a prominent réle. In the exchange of artistic 
impulse between the Orient and Hellas, it has constantly happened that 
the Greek form victoriously advances in the East while the Oriental idea 
penctrates the West." The idea expresses itself through composition and 
details of grouping. On the other hand, the drawimg and the plastic 
forms in our hunting-pictures are purely Hellenic. The infiltration of 
Oriental themes is nothing new in southern Asia Minor, The repre- 
seitative monuments of the dynasties of archaic and classical times, whicl 
were under Oriental suzerainty, shew clearly this infiltration, Their hunts 
are Oriental not only in their form and in the types of huntsmen; but 
Oriental also in their selection as the subject and in the official inter- 
pretation of the hunting-motive as the symbol of the ruler! 






We return to the group of the four sarcophagi from the Mausoleum. 
of Manthos. This is not the place to discuss afresh the chronology of 
the four types with which we are concerned. ‘The Columnar-sarcophagus 
is most closely related to a group (Sardis, Isnik) which Morey (op. eth, 

. 83) dates to rgo, For the capa, “semen hy, a the ornament gives the 
imits; E. Weigand informs me that from the forms of the Lesbian kyma- 
tion; of the egg-pattern and of the bead-and-reel the date may be set 
about ro and must in any case lic between 160 and 200, The two Attic 
sarcophagi are also both to be assigned to the last decatles of the second 
century." A lengthy interval between the deposition of the sarcophagi 
there is no need to suppose. They are all to be placed in the last quarter 
of the second century and belong to types which by this time had long 
assumied fixed forms, 

The Attic sarcophagi are imports from over-sea, It is characteristic 
of the cultural situation of Greece and the commercial relation of Asia 
Minor to Greece in the second century and beginning of the third, that 
the Greek mother-land, poverty-stricken and hide-bound by tradition, 
contents itself with the sarcophagi made on the spot, while rich and eclectic 
Asia Minor imports Attic pieces in addition to its own heavy production.!" 
The Attic workshops, like the copying schools of Athens, worked pre- 
dominatingly for export; the best and costliest pieces went to the foreigner. 
As we find sarcophagi of varied type and provenience grouped in the 
mausolea both at Manthos and Ephesos, it seems that we must assume a 
conscious love of variety, The Attic sarcophagi found at Ephesos | have 
collected elsewhere."* And in southern Asia Minor itself the two Attic 
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sarcophagi of Xanthos are not isolated. Trom Telmessos in Lycia comes 
the fragment of Amazon-sarcophagus, Robert, II, no, 130, pl. XLVUT. 
According to an old photograph by von Luschan the fragment of Achilles- 
sarcophagus from Adalia, Robert, I, no. 54, pl. XXIV, can be recog- 
nised as certainly Attic, not only by its type but by the deeply-incised 
outlines; the fragment of Erotes-sarcophagus tn the wall close by is also 
probably Attic.’* The same holds good of the fragments from Adalia 
published by Moretti (of. cit. pp. 501 ff, figs. 1-8), and of two sarcophagi 
in Cilicta illustrated by Keil and Wilhelm (AfAMq4A. IL, pl. 47, p. 152, an 
Erotes-sarcophagus,'*" and pl. 57, p. 1&4, a Nagin mesa > In 
face of this importation the appearance of Attic motives on Asia Minor 
sarcophagi is no mystery. | 

The Hunting-sarcophagus was probably made cither at Manthos 
itself or in the neighbouring Pamphylia (Adalia), It is not an accident 
that this locally-produced work was preferred for the principal occupant 
of the Mausoleum, . 

Whether the Golumnar-sarcophagus was imported from Lydia 
(Ephesus) or worked on the spot we may leave for the moment undecided, 
The pieces in Lanckoronski, not illustrated but only described or briefly 
mentioned," and the fragments from Adalia and Pednelissos recently 
published by Moretti and Guidi *"? teach us that this type is more frequently 
represented in southern Asia Minor than Morey assumed. __ | 

The coastal lands of south and south-eastern Asia Minor are the 
classic lands of sarcophagi. We find in them, more richly than in other 
parts of Asia Minor, rock-sepulchres, tomb-structures, and single eraves, 
sometimes hewn out of the rock, sometimes worked free. Here arose, 
perhaps under Oriental influence, the custom of burying princes in costly 
marble sarcophagi, on which Greek master-sculptors were employed. 
We know them from the sarcophagi of Sidon and from the Amazon sarco- 
phagus of Vienna.! Perhaps here the tradition persisted feebly through- 
out the whole Hellenic period, until at its end the Garland-sarcophagus 
appeared, which predominates in the first century of our era;!%” it 
influenced Syria and Asia and provoked the appearance of the Attic 
Erotes-sarcophagi. During the course of the second century the richer 
forms of the Columnar and Relief sarcophagi first appear. It would seem 
that southern Asia Minor played a greater part as a centre of production 
for groups of sarcophagi than we have hitherto been able to suppose. 
Here, moreover, the relief friezes might bear a relation to classical pre- 
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decessors without necessarilyimplying that Attic influence was responsible." 
In spite of the excellent travel reports on this area that we possess at present, 
the material published is not yet sufficient for definite conclusions, simply 
because the simple local types are often not illustrated or only insufficiently 
described. A survey of the territory with the study of sarcophagi as its 
first object would enable us definitely to determine what 1s imported 
from the mother cities of eastern Asia Minor and what the southern lands 
produced with their own hands and of their own tradition. 
GERHART RopEeNWALDT. 


10 Ads Qettoned in Fdl, aly (i g3o), p. 126, 


THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1931-1932 


Is the following pages T offer a. brief survey of books and articles 
published in 1931 and 1932 which relate solely, or mainly, to Greek inscrip- 
tions. Their importance and their number have rendered the undertaking 
peculiarly difficult and have necessitated, if not the exclusion, at Jeast the 
most rigorous compression of the paragraphs dealing with the Minoan and 
other pre-Hellenic scripts. To those whelars who have facilitated my task 
by sending me off-prints of their works I tender my heartiest thanks, 

Death has in these years robbed epigraphical studies of a number of 
their most eminent representatives, among them H. Dessau F, Durrbach? 
a leading authority on Delian inscriptions, C. Fredrich,? editor of IG. xii, B, 
M. Holleaux,* outstanding in the Hellenistic field, O. Marucchi,* an expert 
in Christian epigraphy, J. H. Mordtmann," Salomon? and Théodore * 
Reinach, and U. von Wilamowitz-Moell endorff,* for many years the director 
of the colossal enterprise of the /nscriptiones Graccac. | 


I. GENERAL 


In addition to my summaries? for 1929-30, the other bibliographies 
to which I referred two years ago (FHS. li. 21 |) have been continued.“ 
A very useful addition to their number is the Rassegna di Epigrafia published 
in Histora, the Roman section (including Greek eerapsiors relating to the 
Roman world) by <A. aia Modona,'* the Greek by M. Segre ™; the 
arrangement 15 feogrraphical , anid short summaries are given of most of the 
works cited. Attention should also be called to the index to (année ¢ i- 
graphique for 1921-30, compiled by H. Wuilleumier, and to the very full 
sections ** on Greek, Christian and Jewish Epigraphy in the new edition 
of spk catalogue of the Library of the German Archsdological Institute 
in Rome. 

Good progress has been made 1 with the editio minor of the Jnscriptiones 
Graecae, the direction of which has now been entrusted to U. Wilcken, and 
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two fascicules have been issued, with which I shall deal under Attica and 
Actolia respectively. Of the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum a fifth 
volume has appeared, containing the Athenian quota-lists. W. Peck has 
undertaken * the important and difficult task of bringing up to date 
G. Kaibel’s Epigrammata Graeca, and the following pages will shew how 
actively he is engaged in the work of preparation, _ 

B. F. C. Atkinson’s account*™’ of the Greek language utilises the 

materials afforded by inscriptions, especially in chapter vii (pp. 165 Mf. : cf, 
24), devoted to the dialects, and in the appendix on the alphabet (pp. 
335 ff), while inscriptions play an even larger part in the second edition," 
revised by E. Kieckers, of A. Thumb’s valuable Handbuch der griechischen 
Dialekte.. In discussing the form 6p, found in a Delian grathto, J. Zingerle 
has collected a large mumber of epigraphical examples of metathesis, 
R. P. Austin has examined *" the meaning of Ikpiain Atuc and Aeginetan 
inscriptions, E. Benveniste’s enquiry*! Into the sense of xoAeooés and 
other Greck names for ‘statue’ starts with an inscription of Cyrene, 
and epigraphical examples aid S. Tromp de Ruiter in his analysis ** of 
oidavepootric. 
M. N. ‘Tod has published ™ three lectures dealing with the character- 
istics of epigraphical evidence as material for history, both in general and 
with specific reference to the study of interstate arbitration and of the 
Hellenistic and Greco-Roman clubs and associations. YF. Schroeter has 
dealt *4 with the diction of the letters of Hellenistic monarchs preserved 
upon stone, editing the texts of 65 such letters and collecting 22 fragments, 
of which four (Nos. 3, 6, 7, 18) were unpublished. Other articles in which 
inscriptions form an important, or even the main, source of our knowledge 
are those of W. Schwahn ** on the aovitas in the Greek ouprodrreio, of 
©. Jaceb** on the treatment by the Greek cities of those wounded in war, 
of K. Latte ?* on some problems of Greek penal law, of KR. Scott ** on Greek 
and Roman honorific months, of P, Roussel +” on the xuvnyo! of Hellenistic 
and Roman times, of A. Piganiol *° on the career of Balbillus of Ephesus, 
grandiather of the poctess Balbilla, and of Ff. Hiller yon Gaertringen ** on 
outstanding feats of strength or endurance tecorded in ancient times. | 
have not seen M. Scheele's dissertation " on Etpariyos atrronpércap. 

No less important is the part played by inscriptions in throwing light 
on Greek religious thought and practice. Thiswill be abundantly attested b 
the index of sources used by von Wilamowitz for his final great work on Greek 
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belief," and is further illustrated in H. Herter’s monograph ** on Priapus 
and, still more strikingly, in L. Deubner’s discussion ** of the Attic festivals, 
A. D. Nock's study "* entitled Eivvaos Geds, F. Jacobi's dissertation ** on 
Mavres Geol, B. Schweitzer’s essay * on * Dea Nemesis Regina,” H. Seyrig’s 
examination * of the cult of Nemesis in Syria, M. Segre’s note on Aiovioig 
kel Arryrpierce and other pairs of festivals similarly linked, and L. R. 
Taylor's book #4 on The Divinity of the Roman Emperor. | 

Of inscriptions on earthenware some will be mentioned later, but others 
may be briefly referred to at this point, though no attempt will be made 
fo summarise works which are specifically devoted to ceramics, such as the 
Corjnts Vasorum Antiquorum, We have signatures of Clitias and Ergotimus,** 
Duris,” Euphronius,** Gaurion,*® Nearchus,“ Phidippus,*? Sotades #* 
and Tleson,"” together with various names or xoAés-inscriptions 2" and 
two inscribed lamps now in the museum at Klagenfurt,“ E. Pottier 
interprets ** the legend on an Attic cup found at Elaeus, and H. Lamer 
examines “* an Orphic poem scratched on a late Greek bowl of unknown 
provenance, now at Leipzig. J.D. Beazley publishes, for the first time or 
anew, a considerable number of vase-inscriptions in his discussion *4 of the 
aryballos and in his article ** entitled * Disjecta membra,’ a veritable tour 
dé force of close observation and tenacious memary. 

Attempts are being made to secure greater uniformity of usage in. the 
representation of epigraphical texts, and to this end a series of recam- 
mendations has been issued ** under the auspices of the Union Académique 
Internationale. E. Schwyzer investigates ** the Greek letter-names ending 
in -c, the derivation of the name giyya, the history of the word ‘ alphabet ° 
and some cognate problems: A, Mentz advances “ a new theory regarding 
the original forms of B and 6, assigning their invention to townsmen rather 
than to nomads; J. Lindblom discusses ®? the name and form of the letter 
zela in the Phoenician and Greek alphabets, and M. Hammarstrém argues " 
that the two forms of y found in the Western group of alphabets are differ- 
enuiations of X = €, probably not older than the fifth century n.c, 

J. Friedrich’s compendious selection of Alemasiatische Sprachdenkendler 
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includes, iter alia, a number of neo-Phrygian texts (pp. 128 ff), some of 
them bilingual, an inscription from the Myso-Phrygian borders (140 ff), 
the Lemnian Stele (145 ff), the ‘ Eteocretan’ texts from Praesus (145 ff) 
and the Thracian ring-inscription ® from Ezerovo (148). The Lemnian 
stele is also discussed ** by F. Ribezzo, who detects in its language a mixture 
of Aegeo-Etruscan and of Veneto-Thracian, while P. Gastaldi Milletire 
seeks ** to interpret both it and a Praesian text and M. Dayct bases “ upon 
the second inscription of Praesus the belief that Eteocretan is * une langue 
non pas derivée, mais cousine du phrygien.’ P. Dhorme still holds ** that 
E, Power's readings of the Amathus inscriptions are a ‘ petit jeu d’enfant.’ 
E. Sittig discusses *? three new texts in the Cyprian syllabic writing. 
Research into the Minoan scripts has received a powerful impetus 
from the discoveries made at Mallia, admirably edited “ by F. Chapouthier. 
A bold attempt * to interpret a number of Cnossian records and the Phaestus 
disk by the aid of Greek has been made by F. M. Stawell. G. Hempl's 
posthumous works include five studies,?? edited by F. Anderson, dealing 
with (i) the genesis of Ruropean writing, (ii) Minoan seals, with contribu- 
tions to the history of the origin and development of the alphabet, (iil) the 
Hittite language, which proves to be a form of Greek, (iv) Etruscan, which 
is found to include the Eteocretan of the Praesus stones and the Cyprian 
of the two Amiathusian stones in Oxford, and W) Venenc. The Greco- 
Phoenician alphabetic forms are, it is held, ultimately derived from a 
Minoan source, though modified by cuneiform influence. The relations 
between the Minoan script and the Phoenician alphabet are also discussed 
by M. Dayet** and by J. Sundwall,?* wha has also interpreted ™ ten 
accounts in Cnossian linear-B and argued ** in favour of a Babylonian origin 
of the Cretan standard, J. Lindquist proposes *® a reading of a proto- 
Greek inscription from Asine which differs from that sug@ested by A. W, 
Persson, to whom we owe an interesting article ** on the inscribed clay balls 


found at Enkomi in Cyprus. 


[ must not touch upon the recent developments of the study of the 


Sinaitic inscriptions save to mention M. Sprengling’s attempt ** to in 


ret 


them and to trace the rise of the alphabet from the ‘ Se‘irite * script of the 
nineteenth ceaaty 8.G. Which they exemplify. Nor nmust [ enter into the 


thrilling story of 


e decipherment of the Ras Shamra tablets, written in a 
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cuneiform alphabet, or say anything of the literature they contain, The 
originality af the Phoenician alphabetic signary is maintained ™ by J, de 
Groot and by R. Dussaud.™" Other noteworthy contributions to the study 
of the origin and development of alphabetic writing are those of J. Eiaike 
biom,** V, Bérard ™ and B. L. Ullman **: the last two are none the less 
scientific in character for being popular in form. T have not seen V. Gold- 
schmidt’s accounts ** of the origin of our alphabet and our mumeral system, 


IT. ATTICA 


R. Benneboesel’s dissertation ** on the reliefs which adorn some Attic 
stelac bearing documents of the fifth and fourth centuries 8.c; falls at least 
near the berder-line of epigraphical studies, as docs also P. Devambez's 
criticism #* of Couchoud’s theory that the reliefs on tombstones represent 
gods and heroes: Devambez contends, relying in part on cpigraphical 
arguments, that the artist portrayed the person commemorated * as a dead 
man continuing among the dead the same life which he had led in all its 
various aspects.” H. Diepolder’s notable work ®* on Attic fifth- and fourth- 
century grave-reliefs contains a list (p. 63) of the names of those whose 
tombstones it discusses. The second edition of E. Nachmanson’s useful 
Historische attische Inschriften®' is a photographic reproduction, save lor the 
correction of a few typographical errors, of the original edition of 1913, with 
two additional pages containing references to some publications of the 
intervening cighteen years. | 

(7G. #.] Down to 403 B.c.—Several interesting inscriptions of this 

eriod have been discovered or first published in the past two years. 

.. Kourouniotes has found® at Eleusis part of the decree reorganising 
the Eleusinian sanctuary, probably between 446 and 440 B.c, It names the 
architect Coroebus, who is said by Plutarch (Pericles, 13) to have begun the 
building of the Telesterion, defines the method of the election of the tmotétat, 

wescribes their functions, and directs the execution of certain works im the 
Hisutinion at Athens and at Phalerum. Of H. 'T. Wade-Gery’s addition 
of a new fragment to the record of the Samian capitulation in 439 (JG. 1°. 50) 
I speak below, as also of A. B. West's identification of an unpublished frag- 
ment of a Parthenon inventory (#. 287). K. Schmidt's thesis ** on the 
names of the Attic war-ships includes among its sources an unpublished 
fragment, now in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris, of a fifth century 
navy-list (pp. 2, 6 {f.), recording twelve ships’ names, cight of which do not 
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recur later. Among the recent discoveries in the Parthenon, edited by 
N. Kyparisses, is a sixth-century dedication," which has also been dis- 
cussed *! by A, Salac, while the investigation of a sanctuary on the N, 
slope of the Acropolis by ©, Broneer has brought to light a dedication to 
Aphrodite and the rock-cut inscription Tot “Epori he topté [tletpadi 
morayév[o] Movyidv[o]s pevfds], both dating fram about the middle of 
the fifth century. Among the epigraphical fruits of K. Kourouniotes’ 
excayaion of the temple of Apollo Zoster on the castern coast of Attica are 
two archaic dedicatory inscriptions on a basis and a doustrophedon votive 
epigram ona Aioniskos."* 1), K. Hill adds *4 six new boundary-stones from 
the Piraeus to the twelve previously known, which are usually connected with 
Hippodamus’ town-planning scheme: one of these (found by E. Broneer near: 
the \.E. comer of the Acropolis) bears the same inscription as i*, 892, and 
three are copies of #7. G91. Excavations in the Cceramicus have made two 
interesting additions to our historical inscriptions, a further fragment "5 
of the list of the Argive allies of Athens who fell at the battle of Tanagra 
in457 and the metrical epitaph of Silenus, one of the Rhevine envoys who 
came to Athens shortly befits the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War: 
another epigram,”’ dating from the sixth or early filth century, has been 
found near by, built into the foundation of the old Pompeion. ‘The dis- 
covery of a sixth-century boundary-stone of a téuevos of Athena in the plain 
lying to the N. of Agriliki is announced.” | 
I now turn to inscriptions of this period already known. The e itaph 
of the Spartan officers and men who fell in a skirmish with the Athenian 
democrats at the Piracus in 403 (ch, JAWS. li, 217) has been more fully 
sublished * by A. Brueckner and provided with an historical and archaeo- 
Dotoal commentary '"" by LaRue Van Hook. A, Kérte argues‘ afresh 
in favour of attributing to the battle of Arginusae in 406 a long naval 
casualty-list (1i*, 1951) registering the full crews of at least five trremes. 
U Kahisteds discusses and restores *** the document recently found at 
Eleusis (ch. 7HS, li. 217 f,), in which he sees a decree of the Eleusinian 
legislature, passed, shortly after the fall of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens, on 
the basis of the treaty recorded by Aristotle in “AG-aoA* 39, The dramatic 
inscription from Aexone (cf. JHS. lic 2181), now in the Lpigraphical 
Museum,'"® continues to excite interest. M. Guarducei supports ?°* her 
own view in opposition to that of Wilamowitz, which she regards as need- 
lessly complicated; M. N-. Tod summarises 1 the opinions of the earlier 
editors, and W. Janell assigns?" to Sophocles’ Telephea the same com- 
ponent plays as Arvanitopoulos and regards as the chief interest of the 
mi Mehr, Zh gay Now 7. "4. xiv. go Tf, Forechanyen wre! Forteckring, |, 
ml fisty Filel. |viii, 48i ff. 393 /.2.ct, BCH. liv. 461, REG. aliv. aaj W. Judleteh, 
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inscription its proof that Sophocles, like Aeschylus, composed tetralogies 
bound together by unity of thought and legend. | 

The following texts published in /G. i?. have evoked fresh discussion. 

6, P. Roussel makes frequent reference to this decree in his article 1% 
on ¢¢rtain aspects of the Eleusinian worship. 

24. H. T. Wade-Gery rejects!" the restoration [Hitrrév]ixes in I, 4. 

50. He also publishes *" a new fragment (¢) of the pact which ended the 
Samian War in 499 B.c., identified as such by Wilhelm2"" unites it with 
fragment a, considers their relation to 4, ¢, and shows that ina + d we have 
a list of the generals * active in the summer of 439 after the capitulation of 
Samos.’ | 

63, 64. In his essay "" on * Two Assessments of the Athenian Empire ' 
A. 3. West returns to the difficult problems of the assignment of the extant 
fragments of assessments to the two documents i. 6g and 64 and of the 
restoration of the total assessment of i*, 63: his main object is negative, to 
disprove Kolbe’s view that both are copies of the same list, but he allows 
that, with due caution, each can be used to supplement the other and makes 
a number of positive contributions, especially m the concluding * explana- 
tory notes,” towards the reconstruction of both lists. Elsewhere," under 
the title “ Cleon’s Assessment and the Athenian Budget,” West seeks, by 
estimating the Athenian revenue and expenditure during the years 433-2 
to 426-5, to determine how much Athens needed to collect from her 
Empire tn order to balance her budget: the result, he claims, is to stre ngthen 
the view that the budget-makers of 425~4 5.c. cancelled the elopopa and 
raised the tribute-assessment to 960 talents, which, together with the other 
imperial revenue, was regarded as ample for Athenian needs. He also 
suggests a restoration of 63, Il, 45 ff. (p.218). W. Kolbe in reply protests 9 
against reckonings based on a * balancing of the budget,’ criticises West's 
classification of income as (a) Imperial revenue, (6) elopopd, and (c) loans, 
on the ground that (6) and (c) are extraordinary revenue, and urges the 
substitution for them of mpdcoBos ard tév EvByueov (Aen, Anab, vii.t. 27): 
he further supports his own view that the ‘ Cleontan’ assessment amounted 
to 1460 talents. - 

b4. L. Zichen proposes "" a new restoration of Il. 40,91 of the decree 
relative to the Hephaestica. 

91, 92. H. T. Wade-Gery devotes a noteworthy article 4° to the 
' Decrees of Callias,' shewing, on the basis of a re-examination of the stele 
in the Louvre, that the prescript of the second is the same as that of the first 
(t.¢. that both were passed on the same day), restoring afresh the text of g2 
and discussing in detail the principal historical and financial questions 
raised by both decrees, which he inclines:'* to date in 422 n.c. rather than 
in 434: two appendixes muster and discuss the evidence for (2) the dative 
ee ee a 
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termination —cus as a chronological criterion and (6) the use of the forms 
éel-alei in Attic inscriptions prior to 403 B.c. These decrees play an 
important part also in W. 5, Ferguson's examination "7 of Athenian finance. 

94. R. P. Austin explains !"* the phrase wapé t& Ikpie In |. 28. 
_ 96. B.D. Meritt discusses" the articles of Geerlings and Kolbe 
(ch. FHS. li, 219) on the date of the renewal of the Argive-Athenian 
alliance, both of which took exception to his reconstruction of the Athenian 
civil calendar between 419--and gi6—5 8.c.: he concludes that the alliance 
must have been ratified in the spring of 416, but accepts Geerlings’ calendar- 
scheme for the years in question and shews the results which follow for the 
Spartan calendar and the date of the Gymnopaidia. 

ror. It ts unnecessary to emphasise the value and interest of the filth 
volume *° of the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, which is devoted 
wholly to the tribute quota-lists, containing the texts, as revised by West 
and Meritt, of all the extant fragments, together with bibliographical and 
textual notes and a complete index of the tributary states and persons. 
Though it cannot claim finality, it must be regarded for the present as 
definitely superseding JG. i. 1g1-231. West's articles noticed above (under 
63, 64) refer constantly to the lists, especially! to 214-5, which indicates a 
marked rise in the tribute imposed on the Empire between the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War and the ‘ Cleonian’ re-assessment, G. Corradi 
reviews ** favourably M. Rava’s treatment (cf JAS. li. 220 £) of the 
tribute-question, while emphasising the difficulties presented by its problems. 

232 ff, Wade-Gery makes some observations '** on the temple-inyen- 
tories in connexion with the Decrees of Callias, and A. B. West adds “4 a 
new fragment to 287, which enables him to restore Il. 187-201 and to amend 
266 and 288. For 255 see below. 

294, 269, 306. Wade-Gery shews™ that these three fragments are 
pars of the same inscription, recording the expenditure of the taylan ris 200 
or part of the period 432-1 to 427-6, and proposes a restoration of Il. g—16. 
The importance and date of 299 are also discussed 14 by West. 

jo1. Wade-Gery argued "7 in favour of assigning this record to the 
carly years of the Peloponnesian War, but later admitted "* the cogency of 
W. S. Ferguson’s reasoning ° in favour of the date 4og-8. 

302, West restores ™ Il, 17 £ of this financial document, 

308, See above under 294. | | 

310. J. Johnson has published Sf a revision of this. inventory -tév 
GAMov SGv with photographs and facsimiles of all the ten extant fragments 
(one of which appears here for the first time), a restored text (Plate [V) of 
the whole, and full textual notes. With the two lost fragments he does not 
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here deal, Wade-Gery touches !* incidentally on the same document in 
his treatment of the Decrees of Callias. 

g2q, The accounts of the Aoyrorat enter mevitably into every dis- 
cussion of Athenian finance in the Archidamian War, such as that of Wade- 
Gery just mentioned, that of Ferguson cited below and those of West noted 
under 63,64. West suggests '? a restoration in |. 2, 

368. Wade-Gery restores*™* in |. 28 hu}mé t[e Bi}epela[pete] or tfoo 
51 Jépeia| pcrros |. 

37t. R. P. Austin examines ™* the meaning of mpds5 t& Tepe inl. 29. 

S92. The reading of this boundary-stone is corrected 18 by D. BR. Hill, 

899, 901. Wade-Gery, after a discussion of the Solonian épo1, offers * 
a new restoration and an interpretation of these two ‘ riding-frontiers " from 
the Piraeus, one of the tribe Oineis, the other of Hippothontis; he leaves 
unsettled the question whether they mark portions of the foreshore used for 
beaching or docking ships or merely parade-stations for troops. 

Certain other works call for mention here as dealing both with the 
fifth and with the fourth century. Dinsmoor’s magnum opus on the Athenian 
archons of the Hellenistic period cites numerous fifth-century texts in 
connexion with his study of the Attic calendar (see p. 529). His long and 
detailed article ™ on the burning of the Opisthodomos examines minutely 
the epigraphical evidence bearing on the fire or fires *% recorded in Xen. 
fell, i. 6. 1 (which Dinsmoor thinks. an interpolation) and Dem. xxiv. 136 
with the scholia: this is found mainly in IG. xii 1. 977 (S/G. 129) and 
ii*. 1654, and the discussion of the latter leads to a re-examination of the 
chronology of all the Erechtheum inscriptions, of which Dinsmoor assigns 


i. 181, 372, 373,374 IL. 4o4-17, and 967 to 40g-8 B.c, 
*. 974 IL. 1-303 to 408-7 B.c. 

li®, 1655 to 4o5—-4 B.C. 

i*. 1654 to 3q4—-1 or 377-5 B.C, 


He also reviews, with due attention to the relevant inscriptions, the problem 
of the temples on the Acropolis and the location of the Opisthodomos, 
which has given rise to at least seven different theories (p. go9).. W. Kolbe 
deals very fully with some of the same problems and evidence in his review 
of O, Walter's guide to the Acropolis, maintaining that inscriptions support 
the view that the Opisthodomos is the western cella of the Parthenon and 
disprove the continued existence of the old poros temple after qo6 B.c. 
W..S. Ferguson's The Treasurers of Athena the work of an acknowledged 
master, is, though addressed avowedly to specialists, rightly described ™ by 


Meritt as ‘ indispensable to anyone interested in the source-material of 
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Athenian history." A minute scrutiny of the Attic financial records and 
inventories ministers to a fresh, and at most points convincing, interpreta- 
tion both of the organisation of the Athenian Treasury and of the financial 
vicissitudes of the city during the closing years of the Peloponnesian War. 
Fresh light is also thrown on the secretary-cycles, on the amalgamation of 
the boards of tapia: tis S200 and of tapien rev EAAcy Gediv, and on numerous 
inscriptions, notably 7, g1—2, 254-5, 301-2, i. 1686: a list of these is given 
inan index (pp. 197 £), which indicates those, numbering no fewer than 
26, In which fresh restorations are proposed. A. C. Johnson rejects @ 
Ferguson's restoration (p. 13) of 2554 and suggests another, based on a line 
of 47 instead of 60 letters: he argues that the consolidation of the two boards 
of treasurers took place not in 4o6—5 but at the beginning of 4o5-4. Fergu- 
son's essay #4 on * Athenian War Finance ' I know only indirectly, 


LG. it and m.]"* Afler 403 8.c,—A further imposing fascicule ™" of 
Inseripttones Graecae, ii ef i (ed. minor), edited by that tireless veteran, 
J. Kirchner, to whom Attic epigraphical studies owe an incalculable debt, 
contains 1121 texts, of which 196 had been wholly and four partly unpublished. 
The first part comprises the lists of magistrates (Nos. 1696 ff.), prytanes 
(1740 ff.), jurymen and arbitrators (1695 {f.), religious officials (1933 ff), 
soldiers, sailors, cleruchs, ephebi and puards (1951 ff.) subscribers to common 
objects (2929 H.), members of religious or secular associations (2343 ff) and 
cognate documents, mcluding the agonistic catalogues relating to the 
Panathenaca, Dionysia and Lenaea (2gri ff.). Thesecond part is composed 
of leases (2.490 ff.), boundary- and mortgage-stones (2505 {), wills and other 
mmstrumenta turis privads (2771 FE), and the work ends with a short but interest- 
ing section of parta (2777 f1.), tables of archons of the Imperial period 
(pp. 789 ff), important addenda and corrigenda to this and the preceding 
fascicule (pp. 797 H.) and an invaluable table of concordance (pp. 818 {). 

Dinsmoor’s work on the Athenian archons and Woodward's study of 
the fourth-century treasure-lists, both of which contain unpublished frag- 
ments, will be mentioned below under ii*. 649 and 1388 respectively. Nine 
inscriptions.of considerable interest were brought to light when the W: door 
of the Parthenon, which was narrowed when the temple became a church. 
was opened to its original width. ‘These are published '*? by N. Kyparisses 
and comprise HH the jong éraditio of the topic ths feo for 367-6 to their 
successors in ollice (/G.1P. 1428), restored by comparison with 1°. 1400, 
1415, 1421, 1425, 1428, 1429; (ii) a similar éraditio'** for 369-8 (ii*. 14244), 
restored with the aid of, and in turn supplementing and correcting 1425; 
(iti) amarble base, re-used for an inscription in honour of the augur P. Corne- 
lius Lentulus; (iv) an honorary text for two Vipstani Galli; Ww) @ phrase 
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(vii) an archaic dedication below which was later added !*" 6 Sipos [Actne]y 
Aluidtov [TlawAAcu vicv] TlatAAev (cos. A.D. 1) [aperig Elvexa : (vill) a 
record of victories at the Nemea, Isthmia and Panathenaea, and (ix) the 
epigram iii, 770. On the N, slope of the Acropolis, close to the sanctuary 
ol Eros and Anhrodite, were found '' a fragment of a dedication and a 
mutilated decree of 302+1 8.¢., while in the Peniclean Odeum A. K. Orlandos 
has discovered ™* a tripod-base with a pertectly preserved choregie inserip- 
tion of 176-5 or 175-4. 8.¢., which enables us to restore a name in 17. 766, 
The investigation of the Pnyx undertaken by K. Kourouniotes and H. A. 
Thompson has revealed '"* an inscribed sherd, a stamped fragment of a 
lamp, a votive plaque from the shrine of Zeus “Ywiotos (two others came to 
light in the Agora of Caesar and Augustus) anc ines short rock-cut inscrip- 
tions. The epipraphical firstfruits*** reaped by the American and the 
Greek excavators of the Agora consist of a lamp, two weights, a dedication 
of 172-1 B.c., the two -votuves above ment am | and a decree, of which the 
text is not yet published, passed by the ephebi of 172-1 and containing a 
hitherto unknown archon’s name. We cagerly await the extraordinarily 
rich harvest which is to follow, 

Numerons finds, in addition to those already recorded as belonging to 
the sixth and fifth centuries, have been made in the German excavation of 
the Ceramicus. A. Brueckner’s account '** of the work carried out, mainly 
in the Pompcion, in 1929 includes a number of stamped lamps, graffiti of 
individuals or of groups of ido, the tithe Mévavépos engraved beneath a 
painting of that poet by Cratinus (p. 13), a votive herm dedicated in 95-4 
B.C. (20 f.), a fragment of a Hellemstic calendar (23 f. = ii.4 2782), relics of 
the cults of ro 0, Athena, Artemis, Asclepius and Hygiea [25 ff), an 
epitaph in retrograde sect a further fragments of the memorial erected 
by his mother to the sophist Aurelius Rufus, enabling us to complete the 
fragmentary text fii. 1429, In the same neighbourhood were also found 1** 
a dozen grave-inscriptions of yarious periods and. two stones inscribed 6p05 
OriKnNS. 

The tecent accessions to the National Museum, described !** by 
B. D. Theophaneides, include nine « pitaphs from Koukouvaones, Athens, 
the Piracus and Old Phalerum, Nv. Kyparisses registers‘®* numerous 
additions made to the archaeological collection in the Theseum, found for 
the most part in the course of building operations at Athens. ‘These com- 
prise, im addition to 55 unpublished ecpitaphs on stelae, tables, lecythi or 
Kiovioxo!, a grave-stele (p. 56, No..217) bearing the epigram ii. 3412, the 
basis (p. 45, No. 167) of the xepepyoi and Keperra (es JHS, li, 223), the 
base (p. 41, No, 160) of a statue erected by the Council and People, honour- 
Ing Apocoy Kaiowpa Seo vidv viov Gedy "Apn,'"* a Spos yoplou trempapévou 
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bri Avoei (p. 51, No. 163), and a basis dedicated by the Gouncil in 

57-6 s.c. to the Twelve Gods and later re-used for a private offering 
(ip. 59; No, 226), W, Peek has edited ™ a metrical epitaph, which he 
dates about 400 &.c,, from Athens, and another, seriously nvutilated, from 
eG improved readings of the former are proposed by A. Wilhelm,!™ 
H.. 1. Wade-Gery and others,!“? of the latter by P. Maas2™ Peek has also 
published * two other epigrams, perfectly preserved, from Athens, one of 
which commemorates an dpfoypigos. 

At Eleusis K. Kourouniotes has found a fragmentary relief '** of the 
Roman. period dedicated to Artemis by a tuppdpos tolv Geotv, as well as 
a considerable la of a contract '** of about 350 B.c. relating to the 
repair of the wall and gates of the city, and has entrusted to I. C. Threpsiades 
the publication 17 of a decree, of which 68 lines survive, dating from the 
close of the first century 8.c., in honour of the 8g80Gyes5 Themistocles: this 
gives us a list of twelve successive holders of that office and throws an 
interesting light on its functions and its family associations. Among the 
ruins of the temple of Apollo Zoster Kourouniotes. found!" six fourth- 
century inscriptions,—a dedication, a well-preserved decree (No. 4) honour- 
ing i priest and the members of a committee chosen by the demesmen of 
* Halae to carry out the repair of the temple and the adornment of the 
statues, and portions of four other similar decrees. E. Vanderpool has 
published '™ a fourth-century palimpsest dikast’s ticket found at Liopesi, 
the ancient Paeania, and now in the University of [linois, and a dedication 
bearing the signature of the sculptor Onetorides has come to light *7° in the 
plain to the N of Agriliki, where lay the deme Probalinthus. 

Even the depths of the African sea pay their tribute to Atuc epigraphy. 
A. Dain discusses?" five inscriptions, now in the Musée Alaoui at Tunis, 
carried off lrom the Piraeus soon after 86 #.c., probably as ballast in a 

irate ship amid whose wreckage they were found in 190g and tg10 off 
fahdia on the Tunisian coast. They consist of a decree (the text of which 
is still unpublished) of 4694-2 wc, lollowed by a list of gifts made by the 
Athenians to the temple of Ammon at the Piracus, two honorary decrees 
of the w&paAor, of which one appeared in Michel's Recueil, 1517, throwing 
some hight on the corporation formed by the crew of the dispatch-boat 
Paralos, and two epitaphs. E. Michon describes '** an Attic grave-stele 
now in the Louvre. Other inscriptions, almost all sepulechral, added to 
the National Museum,'?* the Epigraphical Museum '?* or the Theseum 
Callection,'?* or found in the Cemetery,'™" in the Theatre Square '™? or on 
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the road to the Academy,’ are at present announced rather than 
published. | 

So far we have dealt with new discoveries, but the value of many 
inscriptions already known has been enhanced by better reading or restora- 
tion and by more adequate interpretation, The new edition of two large 
and important classes of documents in JG, ii*. 2. 2 supplies us with texts 
which tn many cases mark a striking advance over those hitherto available. 
To W, 8. Ferguson’s Treasurers of Athena I have already drawn attention: 
his Athenian Tribal Cycles Came into my hands too late to be dealt with here. 
P, Graindor has made a further valuable contribution to the study of later 
Athens in a work '*® which deals with every aspect of the city’s life and 
thought from the reign of Tiberius to that of Trajan, based to a considerable 
extent on epigraphical data (the index of inscriptions utilised extends to 
eight pages, 221~8) and illustrated by photographs of seventeen epigraphical 
monuments. P. Roussel’s historical commentary **" on the decree from 
Rhamous dated 236-5 B.c. (cf. JHS. li, 222 £.) examines the repercussions 
in Attica of the struggles which marked the reign of Demetrius IT of Macedon 
(239-29), the limits of the authority exercised by Macedon and by Athens, 
and the position and duties of the émypeAntal ol bv tols @pouplos. O. 
Kern restores **! a phrase in a Delphian oracle of Hadrian's time relative 
to the tithes owed to Apollo by Demeter Chive; A. C. Hadjis comments #2 
on an interesting fourth-century record from Salamis (AM. xlviii. 2); 
Q. Bottin’s study !** of the dithyrambic choregia in Attica uses the available 
epigraphical materials; F. Robert traces * with the aid of ii. 1649 (SIG. 88) 
the story of the introduction of the Asclepius-cult from Epidaurus into 
Attica; E. Pfahl discusses ""* the famous tombstone of Dexileos, whe fell at 
Corinth in 994 B.c. (ii. 2084); P. Roussel makes #** a slight correction in 
It. 2495, and G. M. A. Richter republishes ** a Lansdowne stele (ii, 4294) 
recently acquired by the New York Museum. Turning to JG, iii. we note 
that 68¢ has been explained ™* by O. Walter, 112 and 770 have been dis- 
engaged, as we have seen, from the W. door of the Parthenon, and 260 has 
been amended '* by A. Bon and H. Seyrig; ii. ¢412 has been brought into 
the Thesewm,?"" 

The following texts in JG. ii, have been the object of fruitful study, 

vot (S/G. 154), a decree for Alcetas, has been discussed by G. N, 
Cross. 
236 (S/G. 260), the treaty concluded by the Greeks with Philip of 
Macedon, has been re-examined!" by W. Schwahn, who followed Wilcken's 
restoration with three slight moiifiea fens he has devoted special 
attention to the interpretation and restoration of the schedule shewiniz thie 
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number of votes exercised in the ouyéSpiov by each of the participating 
communiti¢s—a number proportionate, in his view, to their capacity to 
render military assistance. M. Segre has made !®* a number of valuable 
criticisms and suggestions. , Schehl’s article !*4 on the Corinthian League 
of 338-7 also rests mainly on this inscription, which, together with [Demos- 
thenes| xvii and JG. iv*. 1.68, forms the chief source of our knowledge of the 
content and phraseology of the pacts which underlay the League: it seeks 
to rebut the attack of Schwahn, who maintains that it was based solely on 
the Koi? efptivn, on Wilcken’s view, that its basis was a general alliance 
concluded by Philip with the Greeks, and to shew that it was in fact built 
up upon the xow? elpfyn and a subsequent general suupcyia, two acts of 
state which must be sharply distinguished both in nature and in time, 

467 (SIG, 327). A. Wilhelm has restored ”* |. 16 of the decree for 
‘Tumosthenes, 

649, The discovery of the right-hand half of this inscription on the 
western slope of the Acropolis in 1928 not only enabled W. B. Dinsmoor 
to restore the complete text of this decree for Philippides, but, by proving 
that Olympiodorus held office as archon in the two years 294-3 a 
293-2, shewed that all previous reconstructions of the archon-list of the 
third century were at fault and so led him to a reconsideration of the 
whole of Athenian chronology from « o7-6 to BB-7 B.c., with frequent 
excursions beyond these boundaries of space and time, The results are 
embodied in his massive volume Tie Aiekois of Athens in the Hellenistic 
Age," which relates mainly to Athens save in Chapter [X, devoted to 
Delphian chronology, and Appendixes G and H, which discuss the Egyptian 
and the Delian calendar. Its three main sections are concerned with 
(i) the dvaypegels, (ii) the archons, and (iii) the calendar, and are fol- 
lowed by appendixes dealing with the official order of the tribes, the tribal 
assignment of the demes, the fourth-century priests of Asclepius, the archon- 
list of 232-209 (ii.2 1706), the archons named in the didascaliae (iit. 2323), 
elc. Special attention is paid to the tribal cycles of secretaries and pricsts 
and to the influence on the Athenian calendar of the astronomical cycles 
of Meton, Callippus and Hipparchus.* It is impossible here to register 
all the inscriptions, Attic ait foreign, which Dinsmoor corrects or restores, 
dates or discusses (the mere list of them in Index A occupies ten pages), 
and though authorities such as Kirchner," Roussel*° and Tarn,2"" to 
mention but three names, find themselves unable to accept all Dinsmoor’s 
conclusions, yet most will agree with A. B. West?°? that ‘For the history of 
Hellenistic Greece the book is indispensable: as a work of reference on 
the Attic calendar it is far superior to anything hitherto available: the 
mass of detail, the multitude of mathematical computations, the astro: 
nomical niceties, all illustrate the thoroughness of the author and arouse 
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the admiration of the reader,’ even if they cannot subscribe to LU. Kalir- 
stedt’s verdict,*% * Das Buch ist das Maximum dessen, was Methode und 
Scharfsinn Gber emen der schwicrigsten Stoffkomplexe der ganzen alten 
Geschichte menschenméglich herausbekommen kénnen’ 

766, A, K, Orlandos restores™ the mutilated name in I. 95. 

g22. L. Robert proposes**" a new restoration of |. 1 of the decree for 
Hicesius. | 

1028, L. Ziehen discusses?”* the phrase fpavte tots Bots in |. 10 of 
this honorary decree for the ephebi of 100-99 B.c. and similar documents 
(1008, tort, 1029) in the light of Strabo, xiv. 650, and concludes that oxen 
may actually haye been carried to the altar for sacrifice. 

19099, The articles of A. Stemwenter?”? and G, Beseler?"* relate mainly 
to Hadrian’s Latin letter of a.p; 121 to Plotina and not to Plotina’s Greek 
letter mao rots {Aoi (A/G. Bg4). 

1237 (SIG. g21), H. T, Wade-Gery translates and discusses?™ the first 
two "Demotionid decrees,’ resolutions of the Phratry, or * ecclesiastical 
parish,” of Decelea, as throwme light on the privileges of blood which 
survived into the fourth century B.c. 

1468 (S8/G. i109). In tweating of the Dionysiac mysteries, U. von 
Wilamowitz speaks ™" of the rites of the Tobacchi as revealed in their 
statutes. | 

1370 ff. The freditio of the Treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods 
for 403-2 8,¢. (1970) is discussed and restored *' by Ferguson. Kirchner 
has. published *'* restorations of this text and others ot the same class, 
notably 1971, 1377, 1378 + 1998, 1381 + 1386, 1402, proposed by 
Woodward, who has also re-edited =" the tradttio Heeatompedi for 398-7 
(6388), mow in the British Museum; he assigns to it 1408 and a new 
fragment in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens and calculates that the 
obverse had about 102 lines and the reverse about 87, He further shews 
that 1409 is also from a Hekatompedon list soon after 498-7, and that 
1393 + 1406 + 1449 form part of a single stele, to which 1448 may also 
belong. The article closes with revised restorations of 1408 and 1448. 

1407 ff. Marked progress has been made with the inventories of the 
tapio tis fod as reconstituted in 385-4. That for 969-8 has, as we 
have seen above, been discovered (1424¢) and that for 367-6 (1428) more 
perfectly read, and these contribute to the restoration of other members 
of the series, especially of 1425. Woodward's article above mentioned is 
also of value for these lists, and Ferguson has made#!* numerous suggestions, 
splay in Appendix I], which contains, inter alia, restorations of 1412 
and 1413. 

1604 1. The thirty navy-lists, of which 1604* belongs to the fifth 
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century and the remainder fall between 377-6 and 323-2 B.c., afford 
K. Schmidt the materials for his thesis **> on the names of Attic war-ships: 
in his index he collects 282 complete and 34 mutilated names of vessels 
and 63 of ship-builders. [n 162g is inserted (Il, 165-271 = S/G, 305) the 
decree of 325-4 ordering the foundation of an Adriatic colony, the nature 
of which is discussed 2" by S. Zebelev. 

i635 (SIG. 153). The ‘Sandwich Marble* and also 1634 are 
analysed #*7 by V. Groh with a view to determining the organisation of 
the Delian Amphictyony. 

1655 is assigned by Ferguson *** to go7-6, and 1654 to 405-4. Dins- 
moor’s divergent view has been mentioned above. | 

1686 also is examined by Ferguson+'” and dated in 405-3. 

195! is attributed *° by A. Korte to the battle of Arginusae in. 406. 

o3r4. Lines 74, 85, 87, 89 of this Panathenaic list are restored hy 
H. C. Montgomery. 


Il. THe Pe.oronnese 


LG, iv.) The excavations carried on at Angina by G, Welter and 
FP. Strack have resulted in the discovery of five Hellenistic epiiaphs, of 
which three are dated by the name of the Spon pa ihe 
month and the day, as well as of other minor finds?™ R. P. Austin has 
discussed *4 the word Ikea, which occurs in an Aegineran temple-mventory 
(IG. iv. 99). Among the fruits of the successful excavations of the British 
School at Athens in the Corinthian Peraea is a sixth-century bronze bull, 
unearthed ai Perachora, bearing a dedicatory inscription to Hera 
Limenta2** ae 

Remarkable progress has been made with the publication of the 
epigraphical reais of the American excavations at CorinrH. <A. E. 
Newhall’s. article 22 on ‘the Corinthian Ceramicus’ contains a votive 
inscription of about 550 B.c. engraved on a fragment of a bronze bowl, a 
painted plaque portraying an armed man Evxplvals] and the first extant 
signature of a Corinthian potter, Echecles, meised on a skyphos.*** Other 
recent finds—an epitaph and inscriptions on lamps, loom-weights, etc.— 
are recorded ** by F. J. de Waele and 'T. L. Shear. Especially note- 
worthy is the series of volumes entitled Corinth, which contain the definitive 
account of the work achieved. In that which is devoted to Acrocorimth 
QO. Broncer publishes *** a fragmentary epigram and fourtecn texts, almost 
all memorial in character, from Upper Peirene, five of which appear here 
for the first time and others in improved readings, Inscriptions are also 
found in I. Thallon-Hill and L. S. King's discussion *° of the decorated 
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architectural terra-cottas, as well as in ©, Broneer’s publication **" of the 
terra-cotta lamps, a very large number of which bear the names of their 
makers. F. P. Johnson’s volume on sculpture includes®™ two epitaphs 
and the memorial bust of Herodes Atticus inscribed ‘HpbSns tvOa5e 
nepierétea, while that of Broneer on the Odeum contains a few eraffiti, 
masons’ marks and tile-stamps and a theatre-ticket.** Of far ereater 
<0, eure however, ts the volume devoted to the inscriptions brought to 
lieht or collected in the course of the excavations (1896-1927). The 460 
Latin texts and fragments, edited **4 by A. B. West, fall outside the scope 
of the present survey. ‘Those in Greek have been published 225 with ex- 
emplary care by B. D. Meritt and include the Greek inscriptions of Corinth 
now preserved there, even though not all discovered by the excavators, 
with the exception of those on terra-cotta and some of the most recent 
discoveries made since 1925. Among the 331 texts here presented 228 
were not previously published, and, although the great majority of these 
are too seriously mutilated to have great value, yet sume of them (¢,¢. 
Nos. 11, 14, 15, 75, 76, 190 and 136) are of considerable interest. The 
largest class is composed of public monuments and dedications. {Nos, 
23-125), which outnumber the sepulchral inscriptions (Nos. 136-397} 
a disappointing [cature is the very small number of texts, seven in all, 
which can be assigned to the sixth or fifth century Bic. 

A fourth-century bronze bull bearing a votive inscription #** has been 
found near the temple of Zeus at Nemea, as well as an early fifth-century 
bronze vase in the Theatre of Arcos dedicated 10 4 ‘Apahtvas & "Apyéi, 
which W. Vollgraff interprets 7 as an indication of Pheidon’s enterprise 
in bringing to Argos the waters of the river Erasinus. The same scholar 
examines ** in detail the oldest extant Argive inscription, rediscovered 
by him in 1928 after being lost for 95 years (JG, iv. 614), assigns it unhesi- 
tatingly to the seventh century and re the nine names which follow 
the heading éw[éFa Sjoyopyol éF[avjéccovre not as forming a single 
college but as the successive occupants of the supreme position in the state, 
inscribed, probably by Pheidon himself, on the gate of the Argive acropolis. 
An sArgive inscription (iv. 556 = $/G. 182) forms the starting-point of 
F. Taeger’s book 2"* Der Friede von 362-2. 

_ No new inscriptions have been found at Erpmavrus, but J. A: O, 
Larsen has proposed *** a restoration of the clause in the constitution of 
the Hellenic League (JG. iv*. 1. 68. 190 ff.) relative to the future amend- 
ment of its terms, according to which the initiative rests wholly with the 
kings, while the healing-records of the sanctuary of Asclepius have been 
re-edited *" by R. Herzog with a masterly commentary and a valuable 
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chapter on the Asclepicum and medical practice, and 5. A. Zebelev also 
has translated and discussed ** the three best preserved stelae recording 
iguerra (thid. 121-3), C. Riiger’s article? on the Epidaurian miracle- 
records and the poems of Isyllus is inaccessible to me, The group of hymns 
recently discovered at the Asclepicum (ibid, 129-35), and specially those 
addressed to Pan 130) and to the Mother of the Gods (131), have been 
annotated *#* by K. Mimscher, who thinks that, though inscribed in the 
second century A.p., they may be the work of Telesilla. 


(7G. y,] H. Box devotes two articles, based on epigraphical materials 
prior to A.D, 212, to the question of Roman citizenship In Laconia; in 
the first 24° he examines the criteria by which civitas can be determined and 
discusses the nomina of certain or probable derivation, while in the second *™ 
he deals with those for which possible derivations may be suggested and 
those which afford no: clue. fn two appendixes he examines the phe- 
nomena of (a) change of the nomen of a family and (b) the omission of 
praenomen or nomen in epigraphical texts. 

A. M. Woodward has published,*** with full commentaries, the 
remaining inscriptions discovered in the Theatre and on the Acropolis 
of SPARTA in 1924-7, comprising seven new fragments from the parodos- 
wall, three of which join texts previously published, nine lists of magistrates 
from the orchestra-drain, fourteen similar documents of the Impenal 
period from other parts of the Theatre or from the Acto olis, fourteen 
statue-bases of officials and athletes (among which No. 59, onouring the 
proconsul Publilius Optatianus, better known to us as the writer Porfyrius, 
is especially interesting), sixteen dedications and. miscellaneous fragments 
(of which No, 69 is an archaic epigram, tentatively assigned by the editor 
to Aleman or Gitiadas, and No. 80 a Latin fragment)?" thirteen archi- 
tectural inscriptions™** from the Theatre (one of them, JG, v. 1. Gor. 
previously snitiished), a large number of stamped bricks and tiles, upwards 
‘of 120 votive inscriptions on fragments of vases, mostly of the fifth, fourth 
and third centuries B.C, and twelve dedications, ten of which were previously 
known, on bronze or marble. A valuable table *** summarises the contents 
of the texts from the East parodos-wall, while an appendix, based on nine 
inscriptions of Sparta and Gytheum, examines the chronological relation- 
ship of those who claimed descent from Heracles and the Dioscuri. Wood- 
ward and L. Robert have jointly edited *** portions of four Hellenistic 
decrees from Sparta, recording honours me ye Spartans by Arcadian 
Orchomenus, Eretria, Tralles(?) and Demeirias respectively; to the first, 
second and fourth of these M. Guarducci has added valuable notes.“° 
A. Adamantiou has discovered * near Sparta a series of frescoes, of the 
first or second century 8,c,, representing Apollo and the Muses, with titles 
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ainted below the figures, F_E, Adcock: dates **4 in 427 5.6. the contri- 
utions to Ue Spartan cause recorded in JG. y. 1. 1, associating them with 
Alcidas’ expedition to Lesbos, and A, Wilhelm suggests “5 a restoration 
ofa Spartan epigram (JG. vy. 1, 723). Elsewhere in Laconia no new in- 
scriptions have come to light, but three further contributions to the study 
of the documents relating to the Caesar-cult recently found at Gyrueun 
(FHS. li, 228) call for potice, the second section of S. Eitrem’s study of 
apotheosis,7** K. Stade’s review ®°? of Kornemann’s edition of the texts 
in question, and L. R. Taylor's article ** on Tiberius’ refusal of divine 
honours, in Which she emphasises, like Rostovizell but independently of 
him, the absence of finality in the emperor's * polite demurrers' and the 
fact that he actually received distinctions which he had apparently declined, 
Fresh light has been thrown on two of the inscriptions collected in 
Messenia by N.S. Valmin | 7HS. li. 228 f.): M. A, Levi has drawn atten- 
tion *5" to the juridical and historical value of No. 1, an arbitration-record 
from Thuria, and to the close relationship existing between it and another 
similar document (Jnsehr. v. Olymp. 46), and A. Wilhelm has shewn 2*8 
that No, 19, a dedication from the sanctuary of Apollo Corythus, can be 
dated in A.p. 153-4. Special attention has been devoted in U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorft’s great and final work on Greek religion ** to 
the famous mystery-inscription of Andania (/G. v. 1. 1390). 
A. K. Orlandos gives *** a corrected reading of an honorary inscrip- 
tion discovered at Stymphalus in Arcana. 


[/G. vi.| B. D. Theophaneides records 2"? among the accessions to the 
National Museum at Athens the bronze helmet, recently brought to light 
at Fed abet gees commemorated the Orchomenian capture of Coronea 
(AHS. ti, 229), 

A trial excavation at Aegira in AcHara, conducted by O. Walter, has 
produced *** a dedication to Asclepius, while the discoverics made by 
A. K. Orlandos at Pellene include a dozen inscriptions," among which 
are six epitaphs, a list of nine Scrtadcis, an honorary inscription set up 
by * mwédis Tv TeAAnvécoy xed "Pospator ol KeTomourTes, a record of the 
cult of Isis and a mutilated dedication of a woman's statue which, as 
P. Roussel plausibly suggests,2** may well be the work of Euthycrates, son 
of the famous sculptor Lysippus. 





IV. Centra AND NortHern Greece 
[4G. vii.] In his study of the drpedrral of év tols ppoupior P. Roussel 
examines *"" an important inscription ("Epqu. 1918, 73 ff.) discovered in the 
sanctuary of Ammphiaraus at Ororvs. 
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‘To C, Barratt we owe a long and valuable investigation *"* of the chron- 
ology of the eponymous archons of Borotta, based mainly upon an his- 
torical, linguistic and palacographical study of the inscriptions which 
name them: this is followed by a note on the age-qualification for the 
offices of polemarch and polemarchs’ secretary in the Boeotian cities, 
chronological tables of the League-archons and priests of Amphiaraus, 
and an invaluable index. On the Bocotian calendar W, B. Dinsmoor has 
made some interesting observations.?® 
A. Plassart publishes *7 a decree found in 1840-1 at Thespiae, the 
only extant Thespian decree of the Imperial period, bestowing honours 
and largess upon the vin who were about to take part in a campaign al 
Marcus Keceliiss and upon their parents during their absence, followed by 
a list of the eighty volunteers in question, who are accompanied by a 
senior officer, two woeoBevral and a doctor: the campaign is probably 
that against the Costoboci in a.p. 17001 171. W. Peek edits *™ a Thespian 
epigram, of the Roman age but in the best Hellenistic tradition, com- 
memorating a young mother who died in childbirth, and E. Groag shews *** 
that in an honorary inscription of the same provenance (BCH. |. 443) we 
must read K. Otieréeviov (not Keouvatipviev) TloAAlave. HH, Goldman's 
definitive account of the excavation of Eutresis contains ®™ an inscribed 
archaic crater-rim, a boundary-stone, three short epitaphs and a sepulchral 
epigram of the fourth century on a mole-catcher, of which an alternative 
explanation is advanced **" by Peek: unfortunately, J. U. Powell's cor- 
rection 27° of this poem appeared too late for incorporation in this volume, 
W. Schwahn has investigated #*" the financial aspect of a record (AzAr. 
viii. 182 ff.) of a loan made by Thishe to Chorsiae and of two documents 
granting to the city of Acracphia discharge from the obligation of repaying 
sums borrowed from an Acracphian and a Theban cinzen respectively 
(th. 18g if.). W. Peck bas published "77 a metrical epitaph from Thebes, 
consisting of alternate hexameter and iambic verses, commemorating an 
avAwads who died at sea, and has restored *™ another Theban epigram 
reviously known (JG. vii, 4247), maintaining that it was engraved 
Een aatk a statue rather than upon a grave. The discovery of an inscribed 
statue-base from a neighbouring site is announced?" A. Wilhelm has 
dealt " with a Boeotian decree from Thebes (1b, 2408), restoring the names 
of two of the Boeotarchs, Aarravéas and MigiAes, contained in it and 
offering a new edition of the whole: he has also discussed and emended 
another text (fh.. 2407) which mentions the same Aarteovbas, whom he 
regards as probably the grandfather of a well-known son aes of the same 
name, several of whose signatures have survived (e.g, 1..2472), EK. F, 
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Claflin bases upon JG, vii. 3172 her account *! of a wealthy Boeotian 
lady, Nicareta of Orchomenus. 


(4G, vui.] Remarkable progress has been made since the writing of 
my last survey m the official publication of the epigraphical discoveries 
made during the course of the French excavation of Denpmt. The third 
fascicule,** edited by G. Daux and A. Salaé, contains the inscriptions, 
wherever found, belonging to monuments which flank the Sacred Way 
from the Athenian Treasury to the base of Gelo, together with those which 
have come to light within this area and do not belong to any monument 
identified elsewhere. Of the texts, which number 178, exactly half were 
previously unpublished, while many which had been imperfectly read or 
restored appear here in a more adequate form.. Among them are 75 
manumissions, most of them dating from the second century 8.c., eleven 
dedications, chiefly of the fourth century, nine honorary inscriptions, seven 
of which are engraved on the exedra of Herodes Atticus and relate to him 
or to members of his family, and 67 records of honours or privileges be- 
stowed on individuals or on groups, mainly in the third at second pre- 
Christian centuries. G. Colin has edited *** the texts engraved on the 
monuments of Aemilius Paullus and of Prusias II of Bithynia. The former 
bore, in addition to its original Latin dedication, 39 inscriptions, of which 
twelve, consisting mainly of proxeny-grants and manumissions, find here 
their editio princeps, while 27 were previously known. Of these some are 
of outstanding interest, especially the famous Greck version of a Roman 
law dealing, inter alia, with the extirpation of piracy (No. 37), the dossier 
relating to the feud between Thronium and Scarphea (Nos. 38-42), the 
incomplete amphictionic decree regarding wrongs alleged to have been 
done to the Delphian sanctuary (No. 43) and a manifesto on the origins of 
the war against Perseus (No. 75). On the monument of Prusias were 
engraved its dedication (S/G. 632), dated soon after 182 B.c. (No. 76), a 
decree in honour of Nicomedes IIT of Bithynia and of Laodice (OGI. 345), 
probably passed in 94 B.c. (No. 77), a@ manumission and eight records, four 
of them hitherto unpublished, of the bestowal of citizenship and other 
privileges in the second century B.c, (Nos, risa The fascicule ends with 
Valuable indexes, addenda and corrigenda and a table of concordance. 
An ample tome *** is devoted to the fourth-century accounts, ably edited 
and fully commented by E. Bourguct. The introduction deals with the 
provenance and condition, chronology, script and classification of the 
relevant documents, and the work ends (pp. 318 ff.) with tables shewing the 
Delphian archons and the Amphictionic representatives of the fourth 
century B.C. and full indexes. Of the 99 inscriptions, many of them long 
and detailed, here published many are new and the rest shew a striking 
advance in reading and restoration over the texts already known. They 
include records of contributions from states and individuals for the rebuild- 
ing of the temple (Nos, 1-13), of payments of the indemnity imposed on 
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the Phocians at the close of the Third Sacred War (No. 14) and of leases 
of confiscated property (Nos. 15-18), together with fragments of the 
accounts of the Delphian Council, the veomeioi and the raule: (Nos. 19- 
87), portions of the specification for the building of the temple (No. 88) 
and a considérable part of two lists of yeorroiol, one geographical and the 
other chronological (Nos. 91-93). 

R. Flacelitre has added *** two new fragments to the text of the alliance 
between Actolia and Boeotia (S/G. 366) and has sought to shew that, of the 
various views held about its date, that of Beloch is the most probable: 
* the writing, the very redaction of the text and what we know of the 
political situation of Greece at this period, all agree in leading us to date 
the treaty to the years 301-299.’ The article concludes with a careful 
examination of the later relations between Boeotia and Actolia down to 
278 8.c, Elsewhere ** the same scholar publishes ten new Delphian texts, 
most of them dating from the third century .c.; these comprise two dedica- 
tions, a decree in honour of an SmpeAntas to te lepod xal rds trdAcos 
appointed by the Actolians about 200 8.c., an unfinished honorary decree, 
an Ampliictionic decree for an Athenian hieromnemon and pylagoros, two 
grants of mpotevic, two fragments of accounts and a fresh portion of the 
record of a tachygraphic system, He has further published,*** in collabora- 
hon with P. de la Coste Mesclitre six fragments of a base, found near 
Castalia, bearing on top and in front the word [@ and has brought it into 
connexion with a statue-base of Themis previously found near the same 
spot.** G. Daux has edited *#* an interesting decree, by which, in response 
to a request brought by a Sardian embassy, Delphi acknowledged, about 
162 3.c., the addition of an &yav tmds foofAumos] to the Sardian 
festival of the Uevoftucia kal Etuiverr, imstitated in 166 in honour of 
Eumenes I, and bestowed on Sardis and its envoys praise and privileges; 
he has also given’a full revised text of the decree which originally recognised 
the festival and has corrected or added to two further decrees, one Actolian 
and one Delphian, engraved side by side with them on the monument 
which bore the gilded statue of Eumenes. 

A number of other Delphian texts have been more accurately de- 
ciphered, more correctly restored or more adequately interpreted. J. Audiat 
has subjected to a minute scrutiny *** the dedication of the spoils taken by 
the Athenians at Marathon (S/G, 23) and has shewn that the original text 
differed very slightly from its third-centary renewal. R. Vallois has 
devoted a lengthy discussion ** to the pacan of Philodamus of Scarphea, 
which he regards as an ‘ ocuvre de circonstance,’ part of a series of inter- 
connected innovations, several of which aim at giving to Dionysus a more 
important place in the Delphian cult; he dates the main portion of the 
poem in March 334 and strophes x, xi in March 328, and essays *** a 
reconstruction of tie whole text, including those stanzas whose mutilated 
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condition led Vollgraff to refrain from any such attempt. Yet even now 
finality has not been reached, and P. Roussel calls attention ** to a fresh 
discovery which will lead Vallois to a modification of some of his sugres- 
tions. One of M. Holleaux’s last tasks was to give a full and definitive 
confirmation,*** directed against Beloch’s criticism,*** of the view that at 
the beginning of the second century B.C. the Roman calendar was two to 
four months in advance of the astronomical calendar, and to provide 
revised texts of four yaluable documents which figure largely in this dis- 
cussion, the letters of the praetor Spurius Postumius. (Albinus) to the 
Delphians and to the Avaphictions (S7G. Gio A, B), the senatus consultum 
“of May 4° engraved below them (S/G. 612 C) and the letter addressed to 
the Delphians by the consul C, Livius Salinator (S/G. 611). P. Roussel’s 
detailed treatment,*°° suggested by Holleaux’s article, of the repercussions 
exercised at Delphi by the war between Rome and the Actolians involves 
a fresh examination of the four inscriptions just mentioned: to them is 
added a revised text of a fifth important document (S/G. bog, 610), contain- 
ing the concluding passage-of a letter, probably from the consul M? Acilius, 
and a list of houses and lands given to the Delphian god and city alter the 
Actohan defeat. The Amphictiony, though losing all authority over 
Delphi, continued to exist officially. but it is doubthil whether any sessions 
were held between 190 and 186, when two envoys visited Rome to consult 
the Senate about its reconstitution and the repartition of the votes. To 
this occasion S/G, 826 A, usually dated in 116 #.0., may posibly belong. 
A. Wilhelm has investigated “ the date of a Delphian decree in honour of 
a notable Lycian, assigning it to the middle of the third century rather 
than, with Nikitsky, to 169 B.c,, and has restored ™* two Delphian epigrams, 
one of which (Fouilles, iii (1). 523), commemorating Patron of Lilaea, has 
been less satislactorily handled by W. Peek,*** while the other records a 
Tarentine dedication previously misunderstood. Elsewhere 2°" he has 
made a slight correction in a Soteria-list (BCH. xlvii. 2). J, Garcopino 
has discussed **' the historical significance of the * piracy-law’ (Jouilles, 
li (4), 37), accepting and developing the view of G. Colin that it ‘ aimed 
al preparing, for Marius’ benefit, the war against Mithridates which Sulla 
and then Pompey were to conduct later*: he believes that the bill was 
proposed in January, 100 B.¢., and carried in the following month, and that 
it may be confidently assigned to Saturninus and Glaucia. 

The problems of Delphian chronology im the third century 8.c., and 
especially that of dating the renewal of the Soteria, continue to evoke 
debate and to divide opmions, L, Robert discusses ?"* the extant decrees 
(MG. 402, 408, Foutlles, 1 (1). 481-3) of Athens, Chios, Tenos and two other 
states accepting the reconstituted SM tetin: the two states in question are, 
he thinks, one of the Cyclades, probably Ios, and Smyrna, and on this 
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basis he argues that the foundation of the Aetolian Soteria cannot be prior 
to 246 Bc. M. Segre, on the other hand, after interpreting and to some 
extentrestoring the mutilated text of Fouilles iii (1). 489, which he too assigns 
to Smyrna, places*™ the renewal of the Soteria tentatively about 255, a dating 
in which P. Treves concurs.**4 Finally, W. B. Dinsmoor restudies in detail 
the whole question in Chapter TX of his work on the Athentan archons?" 
to which reference has been made above, and exhibits in a useful table 
(p. 113) the variant lists of Delphian archons lor the sixty years 279-3 to 
220-19 B.c. drawn up by Pomtow, Colin, Johnson, Beloch, Flaceliere and 
himself, The Soteria-problem naturally occupies a prominent place in 
the discussion, in which Dinsmoor claims that * the new Athenian evidence 
for the date of Polyeuktos, 249-6 a.c., makes it necessary to adhere to 
Roussel’s classification of the Soteria inscriptions, placing all the purely 
Amphictyonic lists earlier than this year, and all those of the Aetolian 
agonolhetai later" (p. 129). 


(JG. ix.) W-. Peek has edited,““" and A, Wilhelm has more correctly 
punctuated, *** a metrical epitaph trom Daulis in Procis, now preserved 
in the Chaeronea Museum. C. A. Forbes discusses *" the aytryvpvomapyta, 
an office mentioned only by Strabo and in an inscription of Halae in 
E. Locris (SEG. iii. 421); J. G. O'Neill re-examines *” the law UG. 1x, 1. 
$94) regulating the colony planted by the Opuntian Locrians at Naupactus, 
with a View to determining the date of the settlement of the Messenians 
there, and E. Fraenkel emphasises * the linguistic interest of a well-known 
law of the Western Locrians regarding the distribution of land (Solmsen- 
Fraenkel, Jnser. Gr, Sel’. 46). A fragment of an inscribed bronze tablet 
has come to light #2 at Molycreum, on the borders of Locris and Arro.ta. 
An event of the utmost importance was the appearance, early in 1932, of 
the first fascicule of the editia minor of IG. ix, ably edited by G. Klaffenbach, 
after valuable preliminary work by O. Weinreich and K. Rhomaios.™ 
This comprises all known Actolian inscriptions, both those found in Aetolia 
and those discovered beyond its frontiers, numbering 171 and 45 reaper 
tively: of the texts belonging to the former class no fewer than 89 are here 
published for the first time. The remarkable growth in the number of 
Actolian inscriptions, duc largely to the excavations carried on at Thermum 
by G. Soteriades, may be realised from the fact that in the hrst edinon of 
IG. ix. t, edited by Dittenberger in 1897, the Aetolian texts numbered only 
4. Klaffenbach’s work, carried out with characteristic thorougliness, 
includes detailed Fasti Aetolici (pp, ix—xlvili), tables of the Actolian otpatyyol 


and | poves (pp. xlix-lv) and indexes which leave nothing to be 
desired. Elsewhere ®" he discusses afresh the knotty problem of the Actolo- 


— 


Acarnanian alliance (7G. ix?. 1. 3 = SIG. 421), which he dates about 
o62 p.c.; the Thyrrhean boundary-demarcation between Oeniadae and 
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Metropolis, engraved on the back of the same bronze stele, he places between 
235 and 230 B.c, S$. Zebeley has written, in Russian, an historical com- 
mentary *** on a series of Actolian decrees (UG. ix*. 1. 13, 135, 136) granting 
tmpotevia to individual Achaeans, d4ovAia to Lusi and icomoaArrele to Tricea: 
F. Poulsen has given us *** a revised text, a translation and a detailed dis- 
cussion of the interesting Calydonian inscription (i+. 138) recording the 
verdict in a case of disputed succession, and W. Vollgraff lias added a 
note ™* on the same text. 

Of the inscriptions found on the island of Irnaca,?'* mainly votives to 
Odysseus and to the Nymphs, we still await a full publication, H. Frisk 
proposes “* to read and restore $[i0v wpe xGpa] in the archaic epitaph 
of Menecrates at Concyra (JG. ix. 1. 867), | 

‘TitssAty has proved less productive than usual, N, I. Giannopoulos, 
who for many years has worked indefatigably for the discovery and pre- 
servation of Thessalian inscriptions, has published in a noteworthy article ™? 
thirteen texts, including seven epitaphs, two manumissions and a Latin 
inscription on a milestone of Augustus, found at Larisa, Tricca, Pherae, 
Armeni, Eretria and Halmyros and now housed in the Museums of Larisa, 
Volo and Halmyros. One of these, an epigram of the Roman period from 
Larisa, has been corrected and aeolian: by A. Wilhelm#2* In two other 
articles Giannopoulos has edited ** an archaic stele from Karademirdji, 
two fragmentary manumission-lists from Tolcus, two epitaphs, a dedication 
to MooeSay Muios and an emancipation-record of the Augustan age from 
Larisa, together with five dedications and eight epitaphs from Crannon, 
Euhydrium (Krotp, some seven miles from Pharsalus), Meliboea, Pherae, 
Demetrias and Gonni. Of other Thessalian documents “* no formal 
publication has yet appeared. At Palaikastro of Karditza a votive stele,??* 
re-used in a grave Of Roman times, has come to light bearing a dedication 
‘Ayviel TWoravi xor& ypnonev, and a number of stamped tiles have been 
unearthed at Euhydrium.*** G. A. Soteriou’s full account *** of * Christian 
Thebes * in Thessaly deals with the results of his fruitful excavations at Nea 
Anchialos, near the ancient Pyrasus, and contains a chapter (pp. 139 ff.) 
in which N, I. Giannopoulos surveys the published inscriptions of the site 
and adds about forty new discoveries, seven of which date from the Hellenic 
and Hellenistic penods and seventeen from Roman times. An epitaph of 
a doctor, discovered at Volo, has been edited **4 by the same scholar. 


V. Maceponta, THRACE AND ScvrHta 


[iG, x.] In lis work *** on Epirus G, N. Cross utilises ‘the scattered 
references and the handful of inscriptions on which our knowledge of Epirus 
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in antiquity depends,’ and devotes an appendix (pp. 109 ff) to some 
inscriptions of ona in which the decisions of Molossian or Epirot 


legislative bodies are recorded. ‘The excavations carried on at Dodona 
by D. Euangelides in 1929 led to the discovery *“ of an archaic silver ring 
enpraved with the name ‘Avrioyos and of 23 leaden tablets, mostly frag- 
mentary, ranging from the sixth to the third century s.c, and bearing 
inscriptions relative to questions asked of the oracle, as well as to the 
rediscovery of an important Epirot decree (SGDI. 1939). Three further 
questions came to light ™" in 1931, including one of the late sixth or early fifth 
century inscribed #foustrophedon in Corinthian characters, in which the 
enquirer asks tla xa Geov qotdiuevos yeve Fos yivorro Ex Kperaias Ovacipes tor 
Ta: f4ooat, while in a second # father asks how his son may recover 
from his diseast. At Paramythia the same excavator has found “° an 
inscription in honour of Diocletian and Maximian. 

“Py. Collart has studied ™ the epigraphical evidence for the tepoxavopds 
practised in Macepont at the festival of the vosalia, shewing that the term 
éd501¢ used in this connexion must be rendered ‘at the rosalia* and not 
‘with roses.” An spitegh has been discovered ** at Dium; a letter of 
o48—7 B.c. found at Beroea (S7G, 459) has been discussed ** by P. Roussel. 
in his essay on the kuvnyol; a stamped pithos-lip has come to light** ar 
Florina, and a text from Moranli in Kordaea has been corrected *** by A. D. 
Keramopoullos. N. Vuli¢ has published *** a fuller copy of an imteresting 
document of a.o. 192 (Demitsas, Maxefovia, 262) from a village lying 
between Prilep and Vitolia, leaving a find in trust for the celebration of 
an annual festival, and has found a second similar record. R. Egger has 
published "7 an important, though mutilated, monument of the fourth 
century A.D., originally erected at Stobi but now at Drenovo, honouring as 
Xepua peye Acpddvay cal Mowprravins péya Siva, Zagoveins Avitipa. Kal yevous 
KeAvav one in whom Egger recognises the magister equitum, Theodosius, 
father of the emperor Theodosius I: this identification 1s confirmed ** 
by G. De Sanctis, who offers an improved punctuation and interpretation 
of the text, and by A. Solari, who discusses *** the history and death of the 
elder Theodosius, A fragment of a Megarian skyphos from Florina has 
been added **° to the National Museum at Athens. 

In or near Salonica minor discoveries have been made,—a late 
epitaph,*** Christian mosaics in the Monastery 1oO Accrépou,*** and three 
inscribed vases of the fifth century B.c. from Mikro Karaburnus" D. M, 
Robinson has published *“*a number of new finds from Olynthus and its 
environs, including a well-preserved deed of sale of a house, dating from 
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go0—350 B.c., and fragments of two similar documents, several epitaphs, 
one of them in Corinthian script of the sixth or fifth century, and inscriptions 
on a bronze arrow-head and strigil, a silver rig and some leaden weiehts.. 
In the course of a journey in the Strymon district P. Collart and P. Devam- 
bez collected ** a number of epitaphs at or near Amphipolis and Philippi, 
and recopied other inscriptions from the same area, notably 4° a dedication 
‘to the great gods in Samothrace* at Yenikeui and a tantalising record 
(SEG. ii. 498) from the acropolis of Amphipolis, P, Collart has alsa 
published"* together with a number of Latin inscriptions, two Greek 
epitaphs from Philippi and a Latin tomb-inseription,?"* recording a bequest 
for the expenses of the parenialia, engraved in Greek letters at Selian- 
Mesorema on the hills whieh bound the Philippian plain on the East. 
nanan has proposed ** new restorations of an epigram of Philippi (BCH. 
xlvii. 85). 

In Turace also the work of discovery and publication goes steadily 
forward. Pisani’s discussion of the Ezerovo ring (cf. HS. li..235) has been 
reviewed **" by D, Detchey, who has also put forward *** a new mterpreta- 
tion of it in an article inaccessible to me, as is that *** of N. lorga on two un- 
published inscriptions from Silistria. In their full account of the excavation 
of the grave-tumuli at Duvanlii in S. Bulgaria, B. Filoy and I. Velkoy have 
dealt 7°? with the short inscriptions on Various silver vessels and an Attic 
r-f, hydra discovered at Bachova-Moghila, and Velkoy has elsewhere ?*4 
given an account, in Bulgarian, of the same finds. G, I. Kazarow intro- 
dluces *°* us to five dedications (to #opios “Hows, Zeus and Hera, “Hpos 
TpomvAmes and Heracles) from various Bulgarian sites; ), Nikolov and 
D. Tchontchey *** to two further reliefs of the horseman-god,. and_ I, 
Velkov *** to two recent discoveries made at or near Sofia, one of which 7% 
milestone bearing the names of the Emperor Decius and Herennia Etruscilla. 
D, P. Dimitrov edits ** four Greek inscriptions of the Imperial period from 
Augusta Traiana (Stara Zagora), now preserved in the local museum, 
W. Peek restores?*" a votive couplet from the village of Konino in the 
Moesian province, and S, Brassloff corrects ° a curious Greco-Latin 
dedication on an altar found at Carnuntum (Rém. Limes in Osterr. xii, 340 FE). 

Wilhelm has explained *“ a late epitaph (BCH. xxxvi. 635 [.) from 
Selymbria, <A, Mant, in his report on recent accessions of the Istanbul 
Museum, mentions *"* several grave-inscriptions from Constantinople and 
a bilingual epitaph from Proconnesus. W, Peek has edited six epigrams 
now in the Constantinople Museum; five of them are from Asia Minor and 
will be referred to below, while the sixth, which he regarded ** as an 
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unpublished epitaph, has been shew ** by R. Herzog to be a previously 
known epigram, probably composed by Antiphilus of Byzantium, found at 
Balta Liman on the Bosporus and commemorating not a drowned man but 
a dolphin. The cighth-century invocation built into a tower in the land- 
wall of Constantinople, of which R. M. Dawkins gives "** a reading which 
corrects and supplements that of H. Lietzmann,?** belongs rather to 
Byzantine than to Hellenic studies. A metrical epitaph, discovered in 
1928 near Mesembria and now in the Burgas Museum, is of interest for its 
etymological ‘derivation of Mesembria dara (Mé]Acae xal Boia and for its 
claim that the deceased has become a god, immortal and ageless, It has 
been published and discussed by G. I. Kazarow**’ and by A. Salac.*™ 
A decree from Odessiis (Varna), dating from 48-42 8.c. and passed in 
honour of Menogenes of Heraeum, who was KoSeotepévos Grd BexiAgoos 
Gpaxtsv TaSdkou otpammyds émi tis pocyapou, is published ™ by Salac with 
valuable comments on Sadalas, on the history of Odessus and on the 
language of the decree. K. Skorpil has dealt *7 with an inscribed archi- 
trave from the same city and W. Peck has interpreted **! an epigram found 
there and has contributed °** to the understanding or restoration of three 
metrical epitaphs trom Tomi (Constanza). In a nmumismatic article *™ 
on Histria 8. Lambrino discusses and illustrates two fifth-century dedica- 
tions—one to Apollo ‘Intpés, the other, hitherto unknown, to Leto—which 
are the oldest extant inscriptions of this Milesian colony, while E. Pezopoulos 
examines *74 a metrical epitaph of the same city (SEG. ti, 461). 
M. |. Rostovtzeff has issued the first volume of a monumental work on 
ScyruiA and Bosporus,*** containing a critical survey of the literary and 
rchaeological sources. A valuable chapter (Part i, ch. 6, pp. 129 Mf.) is 
aeected to the epigraphical texts and reviews in geographical order the dis- 
coveries of inscriptions, emphasising their incidental character and the need 
for thorough and systematic excavation. A. Wilhelm *™* and W. Peek 3" 
have dealt with an epigram (/OSPE. i. 175) from Olbia, E. Diehl has 
“ven a magical significance ** to a vase and a leaden sphere and cube 
fund at Panticapacum and now preserved m the Hermitage at Leningrad, 
but Wilhelm has shown *** that the vase-inscription at least has no such 
Meaning, consisting of a personal name and hve words in the genitive 
denoting foods or drinks. N. Novosadskij’s article*** in Russian on an 
unpublished inscription in the Temruk Museum is unknown to me. 
P. Roussel. A. Kocevalov*™ and E. Kalinka ** have shewn the error of 
Semenoy's interpretation of the text on a bronze vessel from the Don area 
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(FHS. li. 236), and Kalinka has added some valuable notes on ancient 
roldsmiths: Kocevaloy has commented ** on the w-termination of the 
genitive in Bosporus. 


VI. Istanns or THE AEGEAN 


(4G. xi.] The latest fascicule of the official account of the French 
excavation of Detos is that*** in which F. Courby, by whose death 
epigraphical and more particularly architectural studies have sustained a 
serious loss, describes and discusses the temples of Apollo on the island. 
It contains no new texts, but makes full use, especially in Chapter TV 
(pp. 217 If), of the epigraphical evidence relating to the eee In quies- 
tion, Attention may also be called to C. Pieard’s yaluable review ™*4 
of the volume in the same series dealing with the sanctuaries and cults of 
Mount Cynthus. J. Audiat has discussed ** in considerable detail the 
Dehan gymnasium, with special reference to the extant remains and the 
inventory of its contents drawn up in the archonship of Callistratus (156-5 
B.G.): a revised text and a translation of the relevant portion of this docu- 
ment are here given (pp, 67 {.), together with two hitherto unedited 
fragments of inventories of a somewhat earlicr date. P. Roussel has 
pubteien *# an interesting list of the fpnfo of 119-8 B.c., brought 

fom the gymnasium to the Agora of the Italians, where it was found in 
1925; it ts the only complete list of this kind to survive and affords a 
valuable basis for estimating the size and the cosmopolitan character of 
the population of the island. M. Lacroix has made a further notable 
contribution to Delian epigraphy in two articles, one of which ** consists 
of comments, corrections and additions to some sixty inscriptions con- 
tained in the two published volumes of the Jnscriptions de Délos, while in 
the second °° he discusses the foreign population of Delos during the 
period of the island’s independence, and in particular the part which 
foreigners played in the industrial, commercial, financial and professional 
life of the community, An examination of the Delian vuxroquAdéic, 
with a complete list of the pertinent texts, forms parr™! of R. Vallois’ 
article, to which reference has already been made, on the Pacan of Philo- 
damus, and the same scholar also deals ** at some length with the ques- 
tion of Delian chronology of the period of independence (314-166 8.c.), 
With the problems of the archons and calendar of Delos during this period 
W. B. Dinsmoor also deals in an appendix to his work on Athenian 
chronology,"* drawing up a table of archons and shewing that the 
emigraphical evidence for the calendar indicates the employment at 
Delos of a sixteen-year cycle, The Athenian administration of Delos is 
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the subject of an article by V. Groh, based mainly upon epigraphical 
data, J. Zingerle discusses ** the form tpn (for G6ap) ‘bund in a 
Delian graffito, and adduces numerous examples of a similar metathesis. 

Two perfectly preserved metrical epitaphs now in the Museum at 
Myconos have been published" by W. Peck. 


[/G. xii.] The activities of the Italian archacologists in Raonrs and 
the neighbouring islands continue without intermission and some of the 
results are set forth in the admirably illustrated series of works which 
bear the title of Clara Rhodes. Volume II *"? falls into four sections (the 
first by A. Maiuri, the others by G. Jacopi) dealing respectively with (a) 
sculptured monuments in the Rhodes Museum, (4) the temple and theatre 
of Apollo Erethimius, on the west coast of the island, between Ialysus 
and Camurus, (¢) the cemetery of Pontamo om the island of Chalce, and 
(d¢) new inscriptions from the southern Sporades. The first includes the 
rrave-stele of Plutus (pp. 67 £1), with an epigram previously published 

y A. Maiuri (Nuova Silfoge, 48); the second contains 21 inscriptions and 
20 fragments (pp. 1o4 ff), among which are an honorary imscniption set 
up in 47-6 g.c. by 76 Kowdv 7S "loAvoloy tiv ‘Epefiniegévrav to record 
the distinctions granted to a priest@"* a number of honorary and votive 
texts and a revised reading of JG. xii. 1. 795; Im the third ts a grafhto 
on a moans hydria [p. mat and the fourth consists of a collection of 
143 unpublished inscriptions (pp, 165 ff), for the most part from Rhodes, 
but also from Cos, Nisyrus, Lerus and Castclrosso, comprising four decrees, 
four catalogues," 47 dedications and honorary inseriptions (many with 
sculptors’ signatures}, one choregic record (p. 215) and 68 epitaphs 
(pp. 216 ff), followed by 74 inscriptions, most of them private dedications 
(including one of the seventh or sixth and one of the fifth or fourth cen- 
tury B.c.) from the sanctuary of Zeus Atabyrius. From the wealth of 
valuable documents here collected | may call special attention to Nos. 1 
(a decree honouring officers, soldiers and sailors who had taken part m 
an expedition to Aegila), 2 (regulations for sacrifice to Dionysus), 3 (a 
Termessian decree for Eumenes Soter on the occasion of his victories 
over Prusias, Ortiamon and the Galatae im 184 B.c.), 4 Nas ovaet | decree 
in recognition of financial services), 5 (commemoration of a Rhodian 
naval victory), 7 (list of priests of Athena Polias at Camirus), 8 (list of 
subscribers to the construction of a colonnade and cisterns at Camirus) 
and 45 (epigram hailing the Emperor Anastasius as a second Heracles). 
In Volume IV,*°" devoted to the excavation of the cemeteries of Camirus, 
Jacopi gives a brief note *! on the vase inscriptions and a full account 
of the stele of Crito and Timarista, probably a fifth-century Attic work, 
which 1s now one of the chief glories of the Rhodes Museum. Volume V,‘"* 
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also mainly fram the pen of Jacopi, continuing and completing the pub- 
lication of the sculptured monuments of that Museum, repeats this account 
(i. 31 (L) and gives a first edition of a votive relief (i..76) and six inscribed 
gravestones (1.90 Eh, bog TE, 261). L. Laurenzi adds (il. 59 ff.) a descrip- 
tion of the Coan sculptures, among which are four statues or statuettes, 
found in the temple of Demeter, bearing dedications on their bases (it. 
162, 169 ff., 179 fy, W. Peek has restored “"* 4 striking Rhodian epigram 
(UG. xu. 1. 75a) and A, Wilhelm has corrected *°* the text of an honorary 
inscription of Lindus (iid..832), ‘Two epitaphs, now at Taormina, are 
assigned *" by K. Scott to Rhodes, but L. Robert has shewn *°* that 
their original provenance is Gelenderis in Cilicia. F. von Hiller’s admir- 
able article *** on Rhodes utilises to the full the epigraphical evidence, 
notably in the appendixes on sources, artists, associations and the eponymous 
priests of Helios, An Athenian decree from Carpathus (JG. xii. 1. 977 = 
SIG. 12g) plays, as we have seen,‘ an important part in the discussion 
of the fire on the Athenian Acropolis. 

A. Orlandos’ excavations of three early Christian basilicas on the 
island of Lespos have unearthed "° ten mosaic inscriptions in their floors, 
and D. Euangelides has discovered ™ a number of letters, similar to 
those of JG. xn. 2. 273, engraved on the seats of the theatre at Mytilene, 
and a ¢ylindrical tomb-altar bearing a curse directed against violators. 
A. Wilhelm has restored #* with characteristic felicity some passages in a 
seriously mutilated decree of Eresus (xii. 2. 527). 

To Nisyrus and Lerus reference has already been made. F. von 
Hiller has summarised “* previous discussions of an archaic inscription 
of THera (xii. 3.762) and, following a suggestion of J. Suamatakos, has 
argued that the earliest text consisted of the words dexhayétas MMooxatis, 
King Procles, and that the other names are later additions: he also 
sketches the development of the Theraean alphabet, of which this inscrip- 
Hon illustrates the earliest stage. Of J. Braun's dissertation “““ on the 
cults of Thera I have no direct knowledge. 

For Gos we have only to notice, in addition to the works mentioned 
eatlier in this section, R. Herzog’s publication *** of a base of about 
200 8.c. bearing a prose dedication and a poem in five couplets com- 
memorating the courage and piety of Aeschron, probably a priestess, 
which had caused the cessation of a severe earthquake, W. Peck’s 
revision “'* of two previously known Coan epigrams with the aid of new 
readings due to Herzog, and L. Robert's comments and. criticisms 
on Herzog’s edition (Hermes, Ixv. 455 H.: ef. ZS. li..240) of Coan docu- 
ments relative to the Pergamene Nicephoria and the Coan Asclepiea. 
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_ _F. ven Hiller has discussed #"* the inscriptions of Sromus, giving a 
fresh interpretation of the archaic fragment JG. xu, 5. 25 and calling 
attention to the new epigraphical materials contained in %. D. Gabalas’ 
account of the island,*"" among which the most tmportant isa very early 
metrical epitaph, which has also been examined “" by A. D. Keramo- 
poullos: on this evidence von Hiller bases the conjecture that Sicinus 
was Dorian down to the sixth century and remained such in part until 
the Hellenistic period. On Naxos a rock-cut inscription has been found 
marking the boundary of a temple of Apollo. The * Marmor Parium ' 
is the subject of an interesting discussion “ by R. Laqueur. A. Hadji’s 
article “* on the prehistoric capital of Andros contains, I believe, some 
epigraphical matter, but is not accessible to me. 

D. Euangelides has published 4 21 inscriptions now preserved in 
the Cu1os Museum, including an interesting public document of the late 
fourth century, a group of honorary texts, a dedication to Sarapis and a 
list of contributions to some public work. Other votive inscriptions, "** 
which have come to light at the village of Kew#, still await satistactory 
publication. A, Wilhelm restores “* a fragment of a fourth-century 
decree, published by Euangelides, and points out that it must have been 
brought from Erythrae and that the decree was passed by the Erythracan 
state, while M. Segre restores * a list of victories in which Mithridates 
the Great figures prominently. To Euangelides we also owe our know- 
ledge of thirteen inscriptions receritly found in Samos,"** of which one 
honours an ex-Srymovpyés, three are dedications and the remainder 
epitaphs, and B. D, ‘Theophaneides has added “* an inscribed sun-dial 
from the same island. A. Wilhelm has thrown new light ®" on the famous 
Samian corn-law ($/G. 976) and made fresh proposals ™ with regard 
to a Samian decree honouring a doctor (AM. ii. 28 ff), and E. Buschor 
has examined #* in detail the epigram in honour of Macandrius, com- 
mander of the Samian squadron at the battle of the Eurymedon (rid. 
ot {F.). 

Wy. Peek has attempted ™ to interpret a puzzling phrase in an 
epigram from Arcesine in Amorcos (JG, xii. 7, 117), and A. Wilhelm has 
corrected and explained ™ two Amorgine inscriptions (tlid. 109, 499). 

Of the non-Hellenic script of Lemnos | speak in the opening section 
of this survey. H. Thiersch devotes a long and careful examination ™ 
to the Nike of SaAMOTHRACE, mamtaining that /G. xii, 8, 239 is part of the 
artist’s signature and arguing in favour of Pythocritus as its sculptor and 
of the Rhoedian naval victories off Side and Myonnesus. in 191-0 B.C. as 
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the occasion of its dedication, A. Bon’s account“ of the ancient ruins 
on the island of THasos contains a discussion of its Hellenic towers (pp. 
E77 at) which he regards as anti-piratical refuges and signal-stations, a 
general sketch of Thasos in antiquity (pp. 191 ff.) and brief references 
(pp: 170 ff.) to some recently discovered or rediscovered inscriptions, 
while the report on the latest excavations by Y. Béquignon and P; Devambez 
includes “7 three exedra-inseriptions (two bone and an artist’s signa- 
ture), some graffici from the Odeum and a base in honour of Hadrian and 
Sabina, W, Peck has restored and corrected ™ a Thasian epigram 
"Epru. 1909, 23). So = 

P. Roussel has provisionally published @" an honorary decree of late 
date from Carystus in Evpoga, now in a dealer's hands in Athens, and 
Peek has suggested *#° revised readings of epigrams from Carystus and 
Eretria (JG. xii. g, 12, 285). 


IG, sul,] A valuable contribution to the study of Hellenistic Crere 
has been made by M. Van der Mijnsbrugge,*“! who: examines in detail 
the history and constitution of the Kowav r&y Koentafev, known to us 
mainly from epigraphical evidence, in a series of chapters devoted respec- 
tively to (1) its organisation, (ii) its membership, (iii) its foreign relations, 
(iv) the xowoSixiov and Si¢ypaupa which are characteristic of it, (v) the 
application of the Siaypayyc, prescribing arbitral settlement of all present 
or future disputes, in accordance with the cwyBoAa, or arbitration-treaties, 
of the states concerned, and (vi) an historical sketch of the xowdyv both 
before and after the Roman conquest. Two appendices contain texts of 
two documents of crucial importance for this study (SGD/. 5024, 5040). 

W. Peek gives an improved reading ** of an epigram from Polyrrhenia, 
and M. Guarducci a fresh study *** of the text and meaning of a puzzling 
epitaph from Aptera. The Apteraean inscription relating to the Scipios, 
to which I referred in my last bibliography (JHS. li. 242 £), has been 
further discussed by M. N, Tod “* and by E. Gavaignac,""® who argues 
that the fourth person there honoured is the Cn. Cornelius Merenda of 
Livy, xxxiv. 42 [ M. Guarducci has published * two interesting acces- 
sions of the Retimo Museum, a Hellenistic decree of Lappa granting 
Tpofevic to Andromachus, probably a brother of that Cassander whose 
humerous honours are attested by well-known records of Delphi and the 
Troad (3/G. 653), and a fragment of a boustrophedon document from Eleu- 
thera relating to debts and payments, both in kind and in money. She 
has further re-edited (*? with full textual and exegetical notes the sixth- 
or fifth-century law of Eltynia (SEG. ii. 509) prescribing penalties for assaults 
committed by boys: | 
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Gortyn has, once again, been the scene of (he most mimerous and 
interesting discoveries, ably edited by M..-Guarducci. Of three previously 
unpublished inscriptions ** from its territory containing the names of 
Roman proconsuls of the province of Crete and Cyrene, two are Latim 
one is a short bilingual text. Excavations in the Odeum have brought 
ta light “"" five archaic tmedila, of which one 1s a fratment of, or at least 
closely associated with, the * great inscription,’ dealing with the distribu- 
tion of water and with measures of hygiene, another relates to the puri- 
fication of a house after a death, a third apparently regulates legal pro- 
cedure in case of debt, a fourth (which seems to be a second edition of a 
text from the Pythium (SGD/. 4984) here republished) refers to public 
service, perhaps agricultural, rendered by freedmen (and slaves?), for 
which remuneration is given im kind, and the last, of which the meaning 
is uncertain, mentions vegetables, witie, oil, honey, etc, Of especial 
imterest is an elegantly written and well-preserved document *** of the 
early third century 8.¢., found in the Practorium though perhaps originally 
set up in the Pythium: by this the Gortynians concede to the inhabitants 
of the island of Caudus freedom and independence in questions of internal 
law and jurisdiction, but impose Gortynian control im foreign relations 
and demand the payment to Pythian Apollo of a tithe of the produce of 
the soil with certain exceptions and to Gortyn of a stated annual quantity 
of salt. Of this document SGDI. 5022 is almost certainly the conclusion. 
G. De Sanctis emphasises *** its al oak ha in the history of ancient 
finance, as affording the first record of a free Greek city whose inhabitants 
normally pay an impost of a tthe, and draws at striking comparison with 
the ‘satrapic cconomy’ of Aristotle (Keon. ti, 1). ‘The same scholar 
suguests 8 a modified interpretation of the clause relating to the dis- 
tribution of water in the text above mentioned and adds a commentary 
on another inscription of the same series. A. Olivieri calls in question sa# 
Comparetti’s restoration and interpretation of two carly Gortyman inscrip- 
tions (cf. FHS. xlix. 201), and P. Maas deals *** with the form of the third 
person of the pronoun and the ellipse of the apodosis after of uév in the 
code of Gortyn. : | ae 

G. De Sanctis has put forward ‘** a new interpretation of a Phaestian 
epizram (SGD/. 5112), based on a revised reading duc to M. Guarducci, 
who has also discussed #* afresh the fourteen surviving fragments of two 
or three stelac of the second century B.c. containing regulations for the 
&yvein and kefapyol incumbent on worshippers in a temple at Latos 
and throwing an interesting, if fitful, light upon Cretan religious thought 
and practice in the Hellenistic period, On one clause G, De Sanctis 
adds #8? some comments and suggests an alternative restoration. Ke- 
searches conducted by D. Levi near the village of Vakintes have resulted ™* 
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in the discovery of a gem with a magical inscription and a stele of the 
third or second century s.c. bearing on the obverse an honorary decree 
mentioning the més tév ‘Apxédcov and on the reverse what ts apparently 
part of a frontier-delimitation. M. Guarducei has published ** a frag- 
ment of a beautifully engraved honorary decree of 300-250 u.c., found 
at Setia and now preserved in the Candia Museum, which enables us to 
correct a decree of Praesus (SIG. 524), and has read and restored *#© 
more correctly a dedication (OG7. 119) from Itanus, also now at Candia, 
which she assigns to the reign of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (205-181 B.C.) 


rather than to that of Ptolemy VI Philometor (r61-146 B.c.), 


VIL. Western Evrops 


[/G.xiv.] From Siciwy there is little of importance to record. P. Orsi’s 
account of the plateau of Acrae in i ri includes “*' a Christian 
epitaph and two fragments: i. B. Frey pu lishes 4*2 a Jewish inscription 
brought to Palermo, probably from Acragas: P. Marconi edits,*® with 
the aid of M, Guarducci, an interesting text of Segesta, very similar to 
IG. xiv, 291, relating to works carried out in a public building: P. Orsi 
discusses *" a puzzling religious text of the fourth or third century p.c, 
and a late epitaph from Enna, and G: Libertini #5 four epitaphs of Catana, 
one of which bears the date A.p, 402. _ 

I have no direct knowledge of A. Olivicri's work 4" on Greek civitiea- 
tion in southern Italy, G. Co pola has examined ™? in detail the archi- 
tecture of the heroon of Atilia omptilla at Carales seagiiary) in SARDINIA, 
together with its Greek and Latin inscriptions (JG, xiy. 607, Geficken, 
Gr. Epigr. 359): his conclusion is that all twelve are the work of the same 
poet, probably L. Cassius Philippus, exiled by Imperial decree to Sardinia, 
whither Atilia voluntarily followed him, and that among the sources of 
their inspiration are Martial, Propertius, Ovid and Euripides. A. Tara- 
melii has republished #** an epitaph (/G. xiv. 611) of Funis. Libyssonisg 
(Porto Torres), sch 

G. Robinson's article 4" on * Some cave-chapels of Southern [rary ’ 
adduces epigraphieal evidence for the persistence of the Greek language 
in Magna Graccia during Imperial times and publishes a fresco-inscription 
from Carpignano. P, Orsi points out“? that an archaic stele in the 
Museum at Reggio, originally published #™ as coming from Locri Epize- 
payed belongs in reality to Leucopetra, and J. B. Frey discusses 472. 4 
bilmgual epiiaph in Greek and Hebrew from Hydruntum (QOtranto). 
E. Magaldi's article 47" on the wall-inscriptions of Pompeii quotes some 
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Greek graffiti from that city, while to A. W. Van Buren we owe a new 
reading and interpretation #74 of a graffito from Ostia and to G. Calza 
the inscription “** on a portrait-bust found in a tomb on the Isola Sacra. 
Of the inscriptions, numbering over two hundred, preserved at the 
American Academy in Rome, of which B..'T. Ohl has A ae up a fully 
annotated catalozue,!™ nine (Nos. 66, 99-101, 106-7, 166-8) are Greek; 
they come from Rome, Asia Minor, Cyprus and Cyrenaica, and were all 
previously known with the exception of one fragment (No, 1ob),. ‘Two 
epitaphs from Rome have been edited by H. A. Sanders ‘7? and J. P. 
Kirsch * respectively, Special attention has been directed to the 
epiqaes evidence bearing upon the Jewish community at Rome. 
H. W. Beyer and H.. Lietzmann have devoted a monograph *? to the 
Jewish catacomb on the Via Nomentana, discovered in 1919 beneath the 
Villa Torlonia at Rome, and to the 68 incised or painted texts found 
there, of which 63 are Greek, four Latin and one bilingual, This cata- 
comb has alsa been studied #' by J. B. Frey, who gives one inscription 
hitherto unpublished and improved readings of two others, together with 
five Jewish texts in various Roman Museums. Elsewhere “* the same 
scholar publishes eighteen Jewish epitaphs and a building-inscription, 
emanating from the Jewish colonies at Porto and Rome: among these 
the most interesting are Nos. 45 and 47, to the former of which Frey 
returns in a separate discussion,”* pointing out that it introduces us to a 
previously unknown Jewish synagogue at Rome and throws new light 
on the history of Alexander Severus, Much valuable information relative 
to the Jews settled at Rome is contained in an article “* by J. B. Frey, 
and also in an essay *® by H. J. Leon, who surveys the recent additions 
made to our epigraphical sources, which he numbers at 494, and sum- 
miurises the nawheeae they afford of the language, names, organisation 
and ¢conomic condition of the Jewish community, E. Jos: has pub- 
lished,#** with a general discussion of their nature and content, (20 Inscrip- 
tions found in the Grmitero dei Giordam on the Via Salana, of which 
sixteen are Greck; one of these (No. 9, pp. 188 ff), now in the Lateran 
Muscum, has been studied “*? by O. Marucchi, to whom we owe also the 
first publication “* of an interesting metrical cpitaph, now in the Magazzino 
Vaticano delle Corazze, commemorating a bensfctarius of the prefect of 
Egypt. P. Styger’s essay ** on the origin of the cemetery of Domitilla 
on the Via Ardeatina also refers to some Greck inscriptions, C, Alex- 
ander’s brief account" of a Baecchic inscription of the second century 
A.D, recently discovered in the Roman Campagna and acquired by the 
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Metropolitan Museum in New York (cf. 7HS. xlix. 202), whets our appetite 
for the promised publication of the text by A. Vogliano and F. Cumont. 
At Saint Remy in Provence Greek masons’ marks have been found.” 

A unique Mithraic fessera of about A.n. 200, consisting of a silver 
denarius of Augustus with the Latin inscription erased and the names 
MIGPAC WPOMACDHC PHN substituted on one side, has been 
unearthed at Verulamium (St. Albans) and published 4 by H. Mattingly, 
and W. H. Buekler has edited “* a fragment of an inscribed sarcophagus 
of unknown provenance recently found in the grounds of Petworth 
House. 

VITT. Asta: Mitxor 


A, Cameron has compiled ** a useful alphabetical list, with refer- 
ences, of 283 Latin words found in the Greek inscriptions of Asia Minor, 
prefaced by a brief discussion of linguistic borrowing and naturalisation, 

We turn first to the Greek cities of Carta. W. Peek has restored 4 
an ¢pigram (Eqn. 1907, 215) from the Rhodian Peraea. M. Rostovtzeff 
has edited,4** with a full textual and historical commentary, three inscrip- 
tions of Theangela, now in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris- portions 
of the first and second were known from poor copies made by a Greek 
agent of 'T. Bent and published by E. L. H icks (CiRev. iii, 294 ff.). The 
frst contains the latter part of a treaty concluded by a certain Eupolemus 
with the city of Theangela and the soldiers thercin, including the formula 
of the cath sworn by Eupolemus, perhaps a citizen of Thean la and 
probably a Macedonian officer, who had established himself as dynast or 
tyrant of Mylasa shortly after the death of Alexander the Great: by this 
pact the city and citadels of Theangela are surrendered to him, pro ably 
at the close of a siege. The second "is a perfectly preserved decree, 
dating from the second half of the third century s.c., whereby Troezen 
honoured a ciuzen of its colony Theangela, and the third consists of two 
unpublished fragments of a third-century decree honouring a foreigner, 
whose name has not been preserved. On the Peucestas named in the 
first of these documents A. Momigliano has added a historical note.*%7 
A. Wilhelm has attempted * to restore a valuable record of asus (BCH, 
viii. 455 = JHS, viii. 100) commemorating gifts made for the public 
purchase and distribution of grain; L. Robert tentatively suggests 1! 
a restoration of a passage in a decree, probably of Iasus, relating to the 
Pergamene festival of the Nicephoria and comments on Herzog’s recent 
edition of it (Hermes, Ixv. 459 f.), and E. Derenne claims °° for Lasus 
three ephebic lists in the British Museum (JBM. g24—6) hitherto assigned 
to Didyma. To R. Meister we are indebted for a carefiil revision *° of 
the ten inscriptions engraved on a column of the temple of Zeus Osogos 
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at Mylasa, including one (OGI. 487) dated by the proconsulship of the 
historian Tacitus: Meister agrees with Hula-Szanto that Tacitus’ prae- 
nomen is not, as Doublet-Deschamps thought (BCH. xiv. 621 ff.), recorded 
on the stone. Of outstanding interest is a decree, probably of Stratonicea, 
inscribed on the temple-wall at Panamara, the extant portions of which, 
ably edited °°? by P. Roussel with the assistance of Holleaux, Herzog 
and other scholars, describe in detail the miraculous interventions, by 
fire, mist and storm, whereby Zeus Panamaros rescued his temple when 
attacked by Q. Labienus in 40 or 99 8.c., and possess the twofold value of 
illustrating the protective power credited to the Carian god and of pre- 
serving for us a specimen of the legendary literature which gathered round 
the Greek sanctuaries. A. Wilhelm has added a supplementary note '™ 
to his previous discussion °** of a decree of Nysa. | 

Of the cities of lonta Miletus and Ephesus are epigraphically the 
most productive. W. Peek publishes ** a Hellenistic epigram commem- 
orating a priestess, found at Miterus and now preserved in Constanti- 
nople. E. Derenne assigns to Lasus, as we have scen, three lists previously 
held to belong to Didyma, and attacks *"* a problem presented by the 
decree (AbABerl. t911, i. 27 ff.) relating to a festival in honour of Lumenes IT. 
A. Oguse: criticises ®°7 the restorations offered by Rehm and Wilamowitz 
of « passage in a decree (Milel, i, 3. 33¢) dealing with the Cretans, and 
himself makes a new proposal: he further examines the phrase favre 
mootéon in a dedication (AbABerl. igit, i. 67) at Didyma and. interprets 
it as ‘on ther own proposal.” A. Wilhelm comments *™* on another 
Milesian text (Milef, 1. 7.249) and restores *** the opening phrase of a 
metrical epitaph from the same site. In an article" on the Syrian 
wars of the Prolemies W. Otto supports Rehm'’s dating (262-0 B.C.) of the 
letter of Ptolemy I Philadelphus to the Milesians and their decrees in 
response to it (Milet, i. 3. £39) against Tarn’s assignment of them (Hermes, 
Ixv. 446 ff.) to 277-6, J. Keil’s unremitting labours at Epnesus have 
borne valuable epigraphical fruits, in especial a further mstalment of the 
definitive account of the Austman excavations. In this fifty imscriptions 
(seven of which are Latin and two bilingual) are published, all except 
two for the first time: among the most interesting are Nos, 1 (part of a 
decree relative to the doctors or the whole pasos; of the Ephesian 
Movosiov, including an Imperial Siéereyvo with a valuable list of Greck 
equivalents for Roman terms denoting settlements), 6 (a puzzling docu- 
ment of the fourth century A.D.), 23 (an epitaph recording services rendered 
to the state), 33 (a letter from Justinian to Hypatius, Archbishop of Ephesus) 
and 94 (a letter, perhaps from Hypats, relating to a strife between the 
churches of S. Mary and 8. Jolin). Keil’s provisional report on the 
excavations of 1q30 contains “!* a new and better copy of Ephesos, 1. 24, 
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an Imperial edict, probably of Antoninus Pius, dealing with the account 
to be rendered by city magistrates to the imperially appointed curator 
(Acyiorns), as well as a fragment from the E. Gymnasium. In an essay #5 
on the transition from paganism to Christianity at Ephesus, which he 
pares in the sixth century, Keil makes effective use of an epigram already 


he 


nown (Grégoire, Recwei/, 104) and of a hitherto unpublished epigram 
commemorating the services rendered to Asia Minor about a.p, 375 by 
6 teplosuvos “Avbpeas. A gnostic inscription of the fourth or fifth century, 
engraved on a prehistoric celt obtained for the Toronto Museum in 
Smyma and said to come from Ephesus, is discussed *'" by J, H, Liffe. 

W. Peck deals *** with an epigram from Notium (SEG, iv, 73) on at 
boy who met his death by drowning in a well: A. Olivieri chillennes ais 
Comparetti’s interpretation (ef, JHS. xlix, 206) of the famous immprecations 
of Teos (SIG. 97, 38); A. Wilhelm restores *** a decree of the fourth cen- 
tury in the Chios Museum (AeAr, xi. wrap, 28 ff.) and shows its Ervthraean 
ongin; W. Peek gives ** us four new epigrams from Smyrna and corrects 
or restores five already known, and L. Robert proves *!* the Egvpnan 
rovenance of an inscription (/GRom, iv. 1190) copied at Smyrna by 

+ Wiegand and by him attributed to Thyatira. 

A passage in a decree of Magnesia sub Sipyio in Lypta is discussed 
and restored *#° by A. Wilhelm. ‘The adindrable edition *" of the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions of Sardis by W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson 
contains 220 Greek and eight Latin texts together with four bilinguals 
(three Latin-Greek and one Lydian-Greek): of these, 126 are here pub- 
lished for the first time and 31 others in completer form or on the basis 
of fresh copies. The care shewn in the establishment of the texts and in 
the brief commentaries appended to them, the excellence of the illustrations 
and the fullness of the indexes render this corpus a model of its kind. Else- 
where Buckler gives *? an improved version of an inscription in which 
the governor of the Lydian eparchy speaks of Novellae viii and xvii on the 
occasion of their first public exhibition at Sardis in ac. 535: 

We pass next to Mysta. Wilhelm restores and explains ** a metrical 
epitaph (/GRom, iv. 272) of Elaea, the port of Percamem. S. Reinach 
summarises *** L. Robert's study of a ritual regulation concerning the 
cult of Asclepius, which led to the identification of (he Pergamene Ascle- 
picum, and his restoration of a votive to Asclepius and the association of 
the iiocfBacro: from the same neighbourhood, In an important 
article *** Robert deals with the text and the date of two inscripuons of 
Pergamum (S/G. 629-30), assigning them to 182 8.c. and concluding that 
the festival of the Nicephoria was instituted in 181: on this basis he 
dates several documents of that city (OG/. 299, 322. 324, 764). He 
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also *** examines a dedication in honour of w priestess of Athena there 
(SEG. w. 687), which he dates immediately alier the war with Aristonicus, 
B, A. yan Groningen explains? a disputed passage in an important 
record of Eumenes I (OG/. 266), A. Wilhelm’s noteworthy Neue Bettrage 
cur griethischen Inschriflenkunde, V.°** is largely occupied with the correction, 
restoration and interpretation of a series of important Pergamene docu- 
ments, namely the letter of Eumenes I to the 67qpes of Pergamum and its 
response ‘OGl 267) and the decrees passed in honour of Diodorus Pasparus 
(OGL 764, ctc.), Metrodorms. (AAf. xxx. 274 ff.) and Athenaeus (AM. 
xxxv. 401 ff): incidentally he examines—and in a number of points 
rejects—R. Laqueur's treatment of the first of these documents (£ptgr. 
Untersuchungen, 1 tf, 16 ff.). Of even greater interest is T. Wiegand’s 
report ** on his excavations carried on m the Asclepieurn at Pergamum 
from 1928 to 1932. The epigraphical section (pp. 31 ff.) contains a first 
publication of 4t Greek and 5 Latin texts, belonging for the most part 
tothe second century A.p. Those in Greek mclude a letter from P, Servilius 
Isauricus, proconsul of Asia In 44 B.C., relative to the renewal of the temple's 
aovAia, twenty-one dedications to Asclepius (Soter), Hygica, Telesphoros, 
and other gorls (Nos. 3, 1g, 23, 24 may be specially noted), and nineteen 
honorary or similar inscriptions for Emperors (Trajan, Hadnan, L. Aclius, 
Antoninus Pius, Caracalla) or others; among whom are a @Adqopos 
Gvirrapias tis noAavelag (No. 2), a veoxdpos kal cogioths (No. 4), the 
founder wmpomtAcy tou mpés tai cyop& Kal @pooxorioy Kal zvyooracioy 
(No. 4), whose. military and civil career is fully recorded, a gymnasiarch 
who had served with special distinction (No. 5), the proconsul L. Vedius 
Rufus Lollianus Avitus (No. 7). one who had held a succession of six pro- 
curatorships (No, §), and the orator Demosthenes, whose statue was 
erected by the sophist and rhetor Polemo of Laodicea ad Lycum (No. 14). 
But the gem of the collection is unquestionably the record of the long 
and distinguished career of C, Julius spacretus Bassus (pp. 39 ff), com- 
memorating the numerous offices he held, his part in Trajan’s Dacian War, 
his share m escorting to Rome that Emperor's ashes in 117, and the im- 
pressive funeral granted him on his death as governor of Dacia in the 
following year: to this text a detailed commentary is added by W, Weber 
(pp. 57 If). . | 

L. Robert restores **° ll, 23 & of a royal letter addressed to the city of 
Hlium (C/G. 3605) and assigns 1t to Attalus [Lor IT. M. Cary examines *** 
a decree of Lampsacus, found at ‘Thasos, and suggests that the otherwise 
unrecorded vavpoyia there menuoned may have been fought in 302, 
when Demetrius entered the Hellespont and captured the city itself, An 
honorary decree of Lampsacus (S/G, 591 = IG Rom. iv. 179) also plays a 
prominent part tn E. Bickermann’s inquiry “" into the relations between 
that city and Rome, W, Peck has published * an epitaph in iambics 
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from Cyzicus and another in elemiac couplets from Panderma and lias 
re-edited a third found at Gueunen: all three are now in the Constaniti- 
nople Museum. In an article * on the history of Antiochus [ Soter, 
M. Segre dates the important Cyzicene record of the bounties of Phile- 
tacrus (OG. 748) in 282-1 or 278-7 B.c. Wilhelm supplements ™* his 
previous treatment (O7A. xxiv. 188 ff.) of a well-known decree of Cyzicus, 
and Buckler suggests *" that the epitaph found at Petworth House may 
have the same origin. We may also note a native inscription found at 
Uynyik, W. of Couaecum, and published * by C. W. M. Cox and A. 
Cameron, who discuss the script and the language, which may be Phrygian, 
Mysitan, or even Lydian. 

E. Pfuhl has compared the tombstone, now in Constantinople,” 
of Menas the Bithynian, who fell in 281 p.c. at the batile of Korupedion, 
with that of Dexileos at Athens. In a long article ™® on the memorials 
of the cult of Bithynian Zeus, usually termed Zets Poovtdy, S. Ferri 
collects a number of inscribed busts and reliefs, and adds (pp. 245 ff.) 
an unpublished dedication at Brussa to Zevs Aayovatn( vos). 

Puryota and the adjacent portions of inner Asia Minor give rise to- 
many discoveries and discussions. In a long and characteristic article °4 
on Greek gravestones from Asia Minor A. Wilhelm deals with a large 
number of inscriptions, duly indexed (pp. 864 £.), correcting and inter- 
preting them with a wealth of illustranve material: among them are 
the epitaphs of the presbyter Nestor from Dinck Serai (792 ff.), of Aurelius 
Trophimis and his family from the Tembris Valley (816 f.), of Gennadius 
and Eugenius ($26 ff., 835 ff.), a series of epigrams opening with addresses 
or questions (Gog ff), a group of inscriptions usually held to commemorate 
Christian martyrs (826 ff) and eleven epitaphs containing the phrase tov 
‘Osiv got, yi &Gnajons (847 fF). Both in this article and in his * Lese- 
friichte * *** he corrects or annotates many texts in W. M. Calder’s Monu- 
menta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, i, as do also W. M. Ramsay,*** P. Kretschmer #44 
aud W. Peek.*4* In an archaeological and epigraphical farrago *** W. M. 
Ramsay publishes an epitaph from Boz Eyuk containing a reference to 
the elkawv Kaioapos (p. 267), an honorary inscription of Mossyna (281) 
and a manumission-record (286), and ‘dekt, by way of restoration or 
comment, with a dedication from Iconium (274 £) and with inscriptions 
throwing light on the temple of Dionysopolis and on the people and cult 
ot Lairbenos (275 ff), P. Kretschmer calls attention °*? to the initial yé- 
of several Phrygian words and A. Cameron **4 to the term paviné reported 
as Phrygian by Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride, 3608) and to the special 
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meaning of peivn perk yuvowds found in a text of Badinlar. Wilhelm 
comments #4" on a decree of Aludda; Calder deals **” with the epigraphical 
evidence for the site of Pepuza, the “New Jerusalem’ of the Phrygian 
Montanists, and with the inscriptions of that. sect and néighboutheon 
and J. G. C. Anderson's discussion *** of the genesis of Diocletian’s pro- 
vincial reorganisation includes an inscription from Laodicea ad Lycum 
referring to a #ysidv Opvylas tz Kai Kapias. M, Holleaux and L. Robert 
provide a new edition of the edict of Eniza, now in the Louvre (OGI. 
224), which is dated in 204 8.c. and emanates from Antiochus III, and 
Gs, Buckler publishes ©" 4 sixth-century epitaph, found at Synnada, of a 
member of the important Botaniates family, E. Jastrow *** and A, Wil- 
helm "** deal with inseriptions (7RS. ii. 87 ff.) from * Pisidian’ Antioch, 
and W. M. Ramsay, returning *"* to the famous ‘ acte administratif’ of 
Iconium (RevPhil. xxxvi. 75), declares its first four lines to be a valueless 
restoration but the remainder genuine, and sees in it the receipt for the last 
ayment of fribufum before Claudiconium became a colony in AD. 137: 
1¢ also edits am epitaph of Azak, twenty hours N. of Iconium. 

‘There is little to report from Gavatia save W. Peek’s publication **7 
of four metrical, or semi-metrical, epitaphs from Ancyra—one of them *** 
in @ revised version, the others as unpublished ##*’—and K. O. Dalman’s 
account **" of recent discoveries there: for, valuable as are the articles 
on the Monumentum Ancyranum {also to some extent on the Monumentum 
makoriaagrun’ which have recently appeared, they deal rather with its 
origin,®®' the tmpensae recorded in its central section,®** the arrangement 
of the provincial texts and their relation to the Roman archetype,®™ and 
its ate or with particular passages in the text,®** than specifically with 
the Greek translation of the Latin original, 

W. Peek publishes *** an epigram from Djeida in Postus, now pre- 
served in the Miseetr at Constantinople, and F. Cumont®**? six epitaphs 
from Pedachthoe (Bedochtén) and neighbouring villages of the Yildiz 
Dagh, between the Halys and the Lycus. A. Wilhelm restores and 
explains *** epigrams from Amisus, Nicopolis and Neoclaudiopolis com- 
memorating doctors and two prose inscriptions *"* from Kavsa in the 
Phazimonitis giving thanks to Asclepius, the Nymphs and the doctors for 
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recovery of health, IF, Gumont adds a historical commentary **" to an 
honorary decree of Greco-Roman date from Anisa in CAPpApociA, whose 
short-lived existence ended before a.p. 17. A curious epitaph from 
Caesarea published by A. Salae (BCH. hl. 398 f.) has attracted the atten- 
tion of B. Ryba, who finds ®" in it a previously unknown adjective Trvs. 
and of F. Bradat, who suggests *** several mew readings. including éuv for 
Pruy. 

No new inscriptions of Lycia have appeared, but A. Wilhem has 
restored **? an epitaph of Arycanda; R. S. Rogers has distinguished ,*"4 
by the aid of a text of Gyaneae ({GRom. iii. 703), Quintus Veranius, comes 
of Germanicus and governor of Cappadocia in A.p. 18, from his son and 
namesake, who was consul in 49 and subsequently governor Of Britain; 
A. Pridik. while admitting a doubt as to his restoration trit[peroy| in 
TAM. ii, {. 22, reasserts®7 his view that Ptolemy son of Lysimachus, 
governor of Telmessus, was not the son of King Lysimachus but the nephew 
of Euergetes, son of his younger brother Lysimachus; and A. Wilhelm 
corrects *7® the restoration of a Xanthian text given in 7AM. ii. 261. 
A.M. Woodward points out *7? that in a Pamphylian dedication (SEG. v1. 
672) dovaq tov must be read in place of daVAcrov. For R. Heberdey's 
article 87" on the history of Termessus maior in Pisipra during the Roman 
period inscriptions afford invaluable materials: in particular he discusses 
TAM. ii1.66 and makes some additions to his Termessische Studien, kK. Latte 
restores *7 a record of victories from Adada (/GRom. ui. 370. 14 ff.) ancl 
W. M. Ramsay interprets ** a medical prescription from Pisidia (SEG. 
vi. Bar), | 

In their great work Denkmailer aus dem Rauken Kihkien™* J. Keil and 
A. Wilhelm edit three bilingual and 800 Greek inscriptions, the over- 
whelming majority of which were previously unpublished, from various 
sites in Cuic1a TRAcHEa, notably Seleucia ad Calycadnum, Diocaesarea, 
Corasium and, above all, Corycus, A line-drawing or a photograph ts, 
where possible, given of each text, and though their contents often seem 
insignificant taken individually (No. 62, however, is aaportam not only 
for conditions in the priestly state of Olba but also for the ery of the 
last days of the Seleucid Empire) and a very large prope rtion of them are 
simple epitaphs, yet taken together they throw a valuable light on the 
religious, social and economic life of the district, H. Liisexmany com- 
ments °* on the Jewish epitaphs in this collection, and L, Robert traces ™ 
to Celenderis two inscribed grave-stones which have travelled by way of 
Rhodes to Taormina. F,Cumont adds *** to his list of epitaphs bearing 
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a symbol of prayer to the avenging god an example, dating from the third 
century A.D., from Salamis in Cyprus; P. Roussel discusses “* an honorary 
inscription from Citium (OG/. 20), and H., Seyrig publishes $86 4 leaden 
weight, now at Larnaca, bearing a royal inscription in Cyprian characters. 


LX. Syrta AND PALESTINE 


No further instalment of Jalabert and Mouterede’s Corpus of Greek 
and Latin inscriptions from Syria has yet appeared, but several reviews "* 
of the first fascicule (cf. JHS. li. 251) make material contributions to their 
study. P. Perdrizet discusses ** the Atargatis cult in connexion with the 
inscribed money-box (thid.) dedicated to that goddess, and H. Seynig 
collects 5** the evidence for the worship of Nemesis in Syria and examines 
in detail Nemesiac reliefs from Palmyra and Dura. P, Maas reviews **° 
the various interpretations given to the phrase £9’ 4 taper, found on a 
number of Syrian vessels, and himself suggests “Der Herr segne dein 


Vorhaben!’, while ina later note ™! he cites a passage from lamblichus 
ointing to the ellipse of yéverts sor. In a long and valuable article ** 
k. Mouterde publishes with full eagesaigrekscer oh pe gems, amulets anc 
other objects—all of them except three inscribed and all except three 
previously unpublished—throwing light upon magical practices in Syria; 
they come from various sites in N, Syria, but most of them have now 
found their way to Beyrout or Aleppo. Among the miost interesting are 
a long devofio ** from Beyrout, directed against certain horses ancl drivers. 
a well-known theme appearing here with certain novel features, and a 
leaden defixio from Damascus.*** | 
An epigraphical journey from Alexandretta to Tyre, undertaken by 
Mouterde in preparation for the Jnsertplions grecques ef latines, led to the 
discovery of some ten new inscriptions,°** mainly in or near Homs, includ- 
ing a third-century dedication of an Actolian who served Ptolemy 1V 
(No. 11), and the revision of some previously known texts, among them 
an asylum-boundary (No. 3) published in the Princefon University Archaeo- 
logical Jexpeditions:t2 Syria (II », 1062): two other inscriptions in the same 
collection, from Dér Sim‘an (1160) and Brad (1185) respectively, are com-~ 
mented on ** by G. Stuhlfauth. The problem of the right of dovAia in 
the Byzantine period has been exhaustively discussed "7? by L. Wenger 
4 propos of a petition for the grant of dovAl« to an oratory near Tyre (fH. 
li. 251).. H. Seyrig and M. Holleaux announce ** the discovery, at 
Seleucia in Pieria, of an edict or wedeteypa of Seleucus IV followed by a 
decree of that city dated 186 n.c, M. Dunand has edited ** 140: texts 
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copied in the course of his epentet journeys in the Jebel Druz and Hauran, 
chiefly at Maximianopolis (Shaqqa), Orela (Djouneme), Kanatha jQanz- 
wat), Mardocha (Mourdouk), Namara (Nemre) and Moushannef: four 
are revised versions of inscriptions already known, while the remainder 
(for the most part epitaphs, but also buildmg-inscriptions and dedications 
to Greek and Syrian gods) are new."’® Dunand’s memoir® on. the 
Roman road in the Ledja deals with a mumber of milestones and with a 
Greek inscription of Menara Henvu containing the name of Ayidius Cassius, 
lezate of Syria under Marcus Aurelius, Mouterde has published * a 
dedication Au cotiipt xal poopépq from Soada-Dionysias (Souweida) 
and an altar from “Ahiré recording a death by lightning in A.n. 225-6; 
F. Gumont has discussed *** an inscription from the Hauran appealing to 
heaven for vengeance on the murderers of an mnocent man, and W. KB. 
Prentice has added *°* an epitaph from Kagr Burka in the Syrian desert. 
In his Caravan Cities *°* M. Rostovtzeif gives an account of caravan- 
trade in antiquity followed by brilliant sketches of four of its main centres— 


Petra, Jerash, Sone bbe and Dura—based to some extent on inscriptions, 
while elsewhere *°* he discusses twenty honorific texts which tell us much 





about the organisation of the carayan-trade which passed through 
Parmyea, Among the most interesting of these is the bilingual decree 
(cf. FHS. li. 252) found 22 km, from Palmyra on the ancient trade-route 
from Hit to Palmyra: a revised text of this, edited *°* with full comments 
by R. Mouterde and A. Poidebard, proves the use under Antoninus Pius 
of a route running between Palmyra and Vologesias, gives new data for 
Palmyrene history and topography and recalls the services of a doughty 
merchant-prince, who blended the diplomat and the soldier with the 
trader. J. Dobias’s article*™ on the same inscription I know only at 
second hand: a subsequent examination of the stone by H. Seyrig has 
proved correct a suggestion * made by A. Wilhelm. T. Wiegand’s 
impressive report @® on the results of the German expeditions to Palmyra 
in rgo2 and tg17 contains a building inscription [p. 28), sixteen epitaphs 
from the vast cemeteries of the city (pp. 55-70), a frazment (p. 115) from 
the Corinthian temple E. of the Theatre and the dedication of the great 
temple of Bel (pp. 138 £); all of these, except one epitaph (p. 70, No. 
igt), were already known, J. Cantineau has undertaken the useful 
task of issuing, in topographical order, revised texts, accompanied by 
translations and brief notes, of all inscriptions still found in or near 
Palmyra: *! seven fascicules have already appeared, dealing respectively 
with (i) the Temple of Beel-Shemin, (ii) the Honorific Columns, (11) the 
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Great Colonnade, (iv) the Valley of the Tombs, (v) the Transverse Colon- 
nade, (vi) the Camp of Diocletian, and (vit) the N.W, and N. Cemeteries, 
He has also devoted two articles to inscriptions from Palmyra: in one 
he publishes, in addition to a number of documents in the Palmyrene 
script only, five bilingual texts copied in 1928 and the surviving fragments 
of the Greek inscription on the tomb of A‘ailami and Zebida, dated 
A.B, 149, while in the other ™* he deals with the epigraphical results of 
the excavation of the temple of Bel in 1930, including three brief but 
interesting bilingual honorary inscriptions and two fragments. J. B. 
Chabot eriticises and annotates "* a number of texts, mostly Palmyrene 
or bilingual, contained in Cantineau’s Jnventarre and articles, and calls 
attention to the appearance in one of them of a corrector tottus Orientis. 
H. Seyrig gives "* a fuller reading of a Greek text published ™* by Can- 
tineau, shewing that it records the completion of Diocletian's baths at 
Palmyra under the auspices of the governor of Phoenicia, Sossianus 
Hierocles, well known asa persecutor of the Christians: he also discusses ** 
a Palmyrene votive relief, now at Brussels, bearing a representation of 
Nemesis. Two valuable theses have been written by J. G. Février, in 
one “4 of which he deals in detail with the religion of Palmyra, for which 
the sources are largely epigraphical, surveying the pantheon (the Arabian 
gods, Bel and his congeners, the Syrian and foreign gods), the orgaumsation 
and ritual of the cult and its relation to other religions, and concluding 
with a sketch of the development of the Palmyrene religion: in the other *** 
he examines the political and economic history throughout the whole of 
the city’s existence, paying special attention (pp, 29 ff.) to the fiscal law 
(OGY. 62g) of AD. 137. 

The excavation of Dura-Evropus, carried on jointly by Yale University 
and the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters, provides us with a 
series Of thrills. I must not here linger over the historical and juristic 
value of the parchments, to the interpretation of which P. Koschaker *° 
and E, Schénbauer “" have made valuable contributions, and over the 
cartographic record on a leather buckler (cf. JAS. xlvii. 215), further 
discussed “@* by R. Uhden. (©. Hopkins has made a special study 4 
of the sanctuary of the Palmyrene gods, and H. Seyrig has. examined 
an inscnbed relief attesting the cult. of Nemesis at Dura. Two more 
Preliminary Reports have appeared, almost belying that tithe in the full- 
ness with which the discovenes are discussed and the excellence of their 
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illustrations. Ome ** deals with the season 1928-9 and includes a pub- 
lication by C. Hopkins (pp. 83 ff.) of one Latin and 63 Greck inscriptions 
found in the Roman temple, the temple of the Palmyrene gods, the Baths 
and the N.W. tower of the Citadel; the majority are graffiti, but the 
Latin building-inscription of the Roman temple (No. Ele text on an 
altar erected to Zeds “Yytotes after an earthquake mn October, a.p, 160 
(No. 2), and a dedication to Iaribol (No. 3) are of unusual interest. 
J. Johnson edits (pp. 114 ff, 217 f, Pl. rie 143 Greek inscriptions from the 
Palmyra Gate, mostly short graffiti but occasionally indicating the 
dates, ranging from 189-2 u.c. to A.p, 182-3, or the status of the writers, 
and discusses (pp. 151 ff.) their significance for the history of Dura: to 
these he adds as 161 ff, PL. li) a horoscope of July, A.p. 176, inscribed 
on the wall of a private house, an inscribed store-jar, six new inscriptions 
from the temple of Artemis and notes on 21 texts published by Cumont 
(Fouilles de Doura-Europos, ch. vi). M. L. Rostovtzeif and C. B. Welles 
summarise (pp. 201 ff, Pl. xxviii) their publication of a parchment loan- 
contract of A.p. 121 and add notes on parchments and a papyrus found 
in 1928-9, and a useful epigraphical index completes the volume (pp. 
e1q ff.: for inscriptions on pottery see pp. 52 f, Pl. xiii). The principal 
Greck texts discovered In 1929-90 were surveyed ** by H. T. Rowell, 
and more adequately published "7? by him and A. R. Bellinger in the 
third Preliminary Report (pp. 40 ff): they number 24, including a 
dedication to Laribol (No. 143), one to Atargatis by a legatus August (No. 
145), the inscription beneath a statue of Julia Domna, wile of eptimius 
Severus (No. 149), a fragment bearing the name of Seleucus Nicator, 
founder of the Seleucid dynasty (No. 151), and other votive and building- 
inscriptions, ‘The remarkable finds made in the * House of the Archives” 
were discussed ** by Rostovtzeff and Welles and haye since appeared in 
the fourth Preliminary Report, which, issued in 1993, falls outside the 
scope of this survey. J. disse has published ** three valuable studies 
based on materials brought to light at Dura: these deal with (i) the Dura 
horoscope and the Seleucid calendar (1 ff, Pl. i); (ii) the hereditary 
otpemyia and the genealogy of a family which played a prominent part 
in the city’s life for two centuries (17 ff, Pl. ii); and (iii) Parchment Tf, 
of which a revised reading and restoration is offered (35 ff, Pl. iii). The 
results of later campaigns still await publication." 

F. M. Abel’s address “* on recent epigraphical finds in PALesTINE 
specially stresses those from Gerasa (Terash), where fresh mosaic and other 
inscriptions have come to light in the American excavation and have 
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been published * by C. S: Fisher and C. C. McCown; the latter has 
also edited ** two texts found at Beit Ras, probably Capitolias of the 
Decapolis,—a dedication of a chapel and statue in honour of Commodus, 
and a sarcophagus-inscription. a. Seytie has commented *** on a Gera- 
sene inscription published "** by A. H. M. Jones, whose article ** on the 
urbanisation of the [turaean principality rests mainly on epigraphical 
foundations. §. Krauss’s discussion 7 of recently discovered synagogues 
in Palestine deals (pp. 405 1.) with the inscriptions found im those at 
Jerash and at Beth Alpha, the latter of which is illustrated “* by E. L. 
Sukenik. M. Avi-Yonah has begun the publication *" of an annotated 
list of Palestinian mosaic pavements, giving the texts of any of them which 
are inscribed, while the mosaic inscriptions of Shiloh and Mukhmias have 
been separately studied by H. Kjaer ®® and by R. W. H[utchinson] *™ 
respectively. To A. Alt we owe a scholarly essay *“ on the beginnings 
of Christian epigraphy m Palestine and Arabia. A metrical epitaph from 
Caesarea Philippi has been edited *** by J. Jeremias. ‘ 

Considerations of space debar me from speaking at length of the 
fidcraypa Kalcapes from Nicaneria (cf. JHS. li. 252), which has evoked 
a wide variety of opinions regarding its author, date and occasion, the 
place where it was originally exhibited, the nature of the document and 
its juristic interpretation. An admirable survey of the conflicting views 
will be found in an article “!" by F. de Zuluecta, who inclines to regard the 
Sidraypa as an Augustar rescript sct up at Samaria or in the Decapolts, 
L, Zancan, indeed, denies °** its authenticity, but this scepticism has won 
no support. To the bibliography **¢ of the document drawn up by de 
Zulueta 1 have only to add brief notes by J. Carcopino,** E. Cuq,*™” 
E. Levy *** and S. R[emach].** 

Some epigraphical fmds have been made ** by G. M. FitzGerald at 
Beth Shan Seythopols), including a mosaic of A.D. 521-2, the chrono- 
logical yalue of which has been pointed out ** by A. Alt, The mutilated 
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inscription ona third-century triumphal arch at Caesarea (Turris Stratonis) 
has been copied ™* by I, M. Abel and A. Barrois, two epitaphs from 
Joppa by E. L. Sukenik,"** and a fragment from the monastery of St. 
Buck pints in the Wilderness of Judaea by D. J. Chitty.*** Jerusalem 
is represented by (two epitaphs*** from a cemetery at. Karm al-Shaikh, 
five Greek inscriptions now in the Archaeological Museum, edited "** 
by J. H. [liffe, one of which is a milestone of the early fourth century 
found at ez-Zib on the coast, H. Seyrig’s re-edition ** of a curious hymn 
the genuineness of which was doubted by P. Thomsen, and L. H. Vincent's 
collection “** of the occurrences of the names Jesus and Joseph in Greek 
ossuary-inscriptions, H. Lamer offers **° a new interpretation of puzzling 
graffin found in.a tomb at Marissa; F. M. Abel and J. B. Chabot dis- 
cuss *™ a Christian epitaph from Ghor es-Safy, 5. of the Dead Sea; an 
interesting gravoiepierem from Gaza, now in the Jerusalem Museum, is 
pubhshed ** by J. H. Iliffe] and commented on by R, Mouterde, 
who rightly assigns it to the Ptolernmaic period, and the record of a late 
repair of the wall of Gaza is studied *** by Abel. Alt dates *°* in a.p. 503 
a mosaic from el-Jadide and thus determines the cra used at Philadelphia 
(“Amman }. 

One Greek inscription has come to light “** among a number of 
Nabatacan votives in the temple of Allat at Iram, 5. of Petra and E. of 
Aqaba. M. Rostovtzeff has published a remarkable essay,**? in which 
he collects, classifies and discusses the official bullae and seals of clay or 
bitumen found in Babylonia, chiefly at Orchi (Warka, Uruk}, and now 
preserved in various European and American museums, notably at 
Chicago: very many of them bear short Greek inscriptions throwing Tighe 
upon the record-office aud the taxation of the Seleucid Empire. In an 
excursus (pp. 98 ff.) R. H. McDowell deals with the dullae from Seleucia- 
on-Tigris, adding 62 further examples to the 18 previously published 
by him. A Greek text, found in the temple of Nabi at Nineveh but now 
lost, has been published *™ by R. W. Hutchinson, It remains to mention 
a group of inscriptions unearthed at Susa and edited in four articles by 
F. Gumont. The first *™ records the rediscovery of OGI. 747, copied by 
Loftus in 1857, and contains a tantalising fragment of a poem rélating to 
Phraates IV and. Tiridates, probably the general who usurped the Arsacid 
throne and finally fled to Rome: the poem may refer to the repulse of 
Antony in 36 B.c.. ‘Uhe second *™ contains two texts of the Parthian period 
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—an honorary inscription of 98 B.c, erected by a company of the Palace 
Guard, and an epigram engraved in.a.p. 1-2 by the guard of the Acropolis 
below the statue of Zamaspes, who had successfully carried cut irrigation 
works—and seven fragments from the shrine of Artemis Nanaia, dating 
from the Seleucid period, one of which records a dedication of 183 B.c., 
‘Aréhcovi wal “Apteuid:. Aaitress. The third *** provides a provisional 
publication of a rescript written in A.p. 21-2 by Artabanus [11 to the city 
of Susa, confirming an election the validity of which was challenged: It 
is the only letter of a Parthian king of which the text survives and is of 
outstanding historical interest. The fourth *** comprises seven documents 
from the donjon which crowned the southern point of the hill on which 
rose the royal city,—that beneath a statue of the daughter of Timon tot 
Ei vis owvAfs To? Pomkes, an cpigram on a statute of Apollo, four 
dedications of slaves to Nanaia, and an inscribed sherd of pottery. A 
parchment from Dura cnables Rostovizeff to restore '™* the prescripts of 
two Greek inscriptions of Babylon, one of which is now in the British 
Museum (JBAf. 1052). | 


XX. AFRICA 


Greek inscriptions from Egypt and Nubia I summarise m my biennial 
bibliography im the Journal of Egyptian Archarology. | 

G. Oliverio’s report "* on the excavations carried on at Cyren® in 
1928 includes forty Greek and three Latin inscriptions, together with a 
number of brick-starmps: most of these are dedications on stone or earthen- 
ware, inscriptions on statue-bases, or lists of names (Nos. 8-12 are especially 
interesting). At the close (pp. 230 ff.) is an index of all proper names and 
technical terms found in the inscriptions contained in the four preliminary 
reports on the excavation of Cyrene. S$. Ferri comments **" on one of 
the texts published by Oliverio (pp. 182 f., No. 9), interpreting the phrase 
Adyos avd Tas Hrrices paras as referring to athletic contests rather than 
to war, and restores the signature of Alcamenes on a fifth-century statue- 
base found near the temple of Apollo (Afr. Ital. i, 156). 

But the most interesting recent find is a perfectly preserved marble 
stele, discovered near to Apollo’s Fount, bearing the text of the will by 
which King Ptolemy 6 vecrtepos (known to us as Euergetes I or Physcon), 
younger son of enc | V Epiphanes and brother of Ptolemy VI Philo- 
metor, prays that PY. e grace of heaven he may fitly punish those who 
have plotted to rob him not only of his kingdom but of his life, and leaves 
to the Romans his a realm in the event of his dying without heirs, 
entrusting to them the preservation of his land in case of attack. This 
remarkable historical document, first published **? by G. Oliverio with a 
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full legal, historical and linguistic commentary, has naturally evoked keen 
interest both among lawyers and among historians. The date assigned 
to the will by Oliverio, 155 B.c., has been generally accepted, though 
5. Ferri regards *** the year 167 as historically preferable and U. Wilcken, 
to whom is due a valuable re-edition *** of the inscription, argues that it 
was not actually engraved on stone until after the death of Physecon or, 
more probably, of Apion, who by his will bequeathed Cyrene to the Roman 
people, Other important contributions to the study of the document are 
those of G. De Sanctis,“*" F. E. Adcock,"** W. Schubart,*** who examines 
the use of the word tapoxatoriéector in the official language of the 
Hellenistic age; E. Bickermann, who argues ®* that we have before us 
not an authentic copy of the will but an official extract, published in 155, 
of an earlier will, and emphasises the duty imposed upon the Romans of 
maintaining the existing régime in Cyrene; P. Roussel, who accepts *** 
Bickermann’s main conclusions and challenges Wilcken’s view that the 
stele was engraved long after 155; M-~Seere,** U. Ratti,*** and M.A. 
De Dominicis,**? who disagrees with Oliverio’s interpretation of the docu- 
ment as a donatio mortis causa of the Roman type, regarding it as a Greek 
testament subject to a suspensory condition, 

The significance of eee Cyrenean documents previously published 
\the wheat-donations, the ‘Magna Carta’ and the Augustan edicts) is 
appraised ©" by W. L. Westermann, The ‘Magna Carta’ has further 
been discussed by V. Arangio Ruiz in an essay ** which is out of my reach, 
and the question of civitas optima iure as envisaged by it has been examined # 
by A. Gitti, A valuable contribution to the study of the Augustan edicts 
is A, von Premerstein’s critical review **! of all the works relating to them 
which appeared from spring 1928 to the close of 1930, to which he has 
prefixed a valuable bibliograplry of the relevant literature and appended 
some further notes on textual criticism and exegesis. R. Laqueur has 
put forward a new interpretation ** of the second deeree, according to 
which P. Sextius Sceva, who has hitherto been regarded as proconsul of 
the province, was in reality a delator, whom Augustus commends for his 
action despite the fact that the charges which he had brought had been 
disproved, P. Wahrmann makes some observations ®® on the linguistic 
aspect of the decrees. 

Peck corrects * a Cyrenean epigram (Sammelbuch, 5873), which he 
mistakenly assigns to Egypt. ‘The religion of es is the subject of a 
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literary, cpigraphical, numismatic and archacological, deals with each of 
the attested cults singly. A. Braun discusses * at considerable length 
the * Aeolisms’ in the Gyrenean dialect and in Dorian poetry; E, Fraenkel 
investigates *? some grammatical questions raised by the imscriptions of 
Cyrene, supplementing or correcting their treatment“ by G. Devoto, 
and EF. Benveniste’s examination ®* of the word xoAesods, and of other 
Greek terms denoting ‘statue’ or * image,” starts from the evidence 
afforded by the Gyrenean lex sacra or * Decretals.’ | 
From Carthage come an interesting leaden plate, now in the collection 
of the late Dr, Garton, with a magical inscription fully discussed * by 
A. Audollent, sixteen leaden bullae and three epitaphs published * by 
A, L. Delattre, whose death has robbed Carthage ota most picturesque 
figure as well as of a tireless excavator, an inscribed mosaic ™* and a frag- 
mentary dedication.? Otherwise, apart from the remarkable submarine 
finds off Mahdia, to which I have referred above, the western portion of 
North Africa has remained unproductive save for a sepulchral epigram *"" 
from the cemetery of St. Salsa at Tipasa and a bilingual epitaph '* of 
A.b, 587 found at Hippo Regius Bone). | 
Marcus N. Ton. 
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ATHENS AKD ATTICA 


Tre American cxcavations in the Alenian Agora were resumed in 
February 1933, and continued till the middle of July. An account of the 
work up to May 1 has been published in AjA. 1993. 305 ff. ‘The work is 
being carried on in four sectors {see AFA. pl. 35). 

The wells and cisterns cleared during the latter part of the summer of 
19392 are described by Homer Thompson in AJA. 1933, 289 F These 
provide clear evidence of the existence of houses where all traces of walls 
and foundations have disappeared, notably along the north foot of the 
Arcopagus and north-east of the Theseum, and their contents shew that 
the inhabitation of this area poes back at least to the early sixth cen- 
tury BG, In some cases (wells closed in the late sixth and early filth 
centuries) the pottery found in the wells seems to indicate the proximity of 
potters” eeehahobs or warehouses, and pots have been found which had 
contained miffes, ‘This is further proved for the fourth century by the 
presence of misfired vase-fragments and lamps. Several pieces of archaic 
pottery found in these wells are illustrated in the article mentioned above— 
notably a large one-piece amphora of the earliest class, decorated with a 
massive sphinx (/oc, cit. fig. 9), and from the same shaft an exquisite 
plastic vase (loc. ert. fig. 5, here Pl. XV1I}—lonian, or lonising, work of about 

40 B.c., and without question one of the finest of all existing plastic vases.* 
Tre same shaft contained red-figure vases: one of the latest of these, an 
interesting cup with a woman wearing a veil, and a dwar! slave, 1s 
illustrated in AJA. p. 293, fig. 5. This would seem to be a little before 
the end of the sixth century, Finally, some of the many ostraka found 
are shewn ii) ligs. 6-11, p. 295, 
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Prof. Shear has kindly sent me the following account of this years 
work ;— P 

‘In the Agora during 1933 excavation was conducted in four areas 
covering about two acres. The most important topographical results were 
the uncovering of the cast front of the Royal Stoa in the northernmost arca, 
the discovery of a long rectangular building in a centra! area where the 
Boulcuterion might be expected to be located, and the clearing of a great 
wall in the eastern area, just south of the Stoa of Attalos. Overwhel ming 
evidence was secured to date the wall in the grd—qth century A.D. 
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‘An interesting discovery was that of a Mycenaean burial with Late 
Helladic LIT pottery and a gold signet ring which was decorated with a 
group consisting of a man with an animal’s head who is leading by a 
double rape the foremost of two women, i 

‘Another well yielded a deposit of objects.all of which fall into the second 
half of the fifth century. In addition to a large amount of household 
pottery of great diversity of shape there were many pointed wine amphoras, 
some of which were stamped with a seal similar to the coin-type of the 
island of Chios, indicating that they were used for the importation of 
Chian wine. | 

‘In another well, which contained Roman pottery of and—grd_ cen- 
tury A.D, were 45 lead tabellae defixionum, These are tightly folded and 
have not yet been opened and read. 
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‘The season’s work brought to light many pieces of sculpture, Frag- 
ments of two statutes of winged Nikai were found in front of the south end 
of the Royal Stoa. The face of one of them is largely preserved (fig. 1), 
as is also one of the bodies, They were probably akroteria which stood on 
the projecting south wing of the Stoa. Architecturally the Stoa has been 
dated at the end of the fifth century and this sculpture may be placed in 
5th-gth century B,C. | | 

‘The Hellenistic period is well represented by three figures carved in 
relief on the panels of a triangular base which was evidently the support 
for a bronze tripod, The figures are a draped man who may be Dionysos, 
a dancing girl, perhaps a maenad, and a nude youth. A remarkable 
series of realistic portrait sculptures belongs in the Roman age. | 

‘The epigraphical harvest of the year has been especially rich. The 
number of inscriptions in the Agora collection now approximates 1100. 
They include laws and treaties, honorary decrees, sales’ lists and dedica- 
tions, and in addition to much historical data they have furnished informa- 
tion which has necessitated some thirty additions and corrections to the 
previously accepted lists of Athenian archons. 

‘Fifteen thousand coins were found during the year, of which the 
largest groups are coins of Athens, and Roman coins of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. The entire history of Athenian coinage is represented and there 
are scattered pieces from all parts of the Mediterranean world. The 
cleaning and cataloguing of the coins are proceeding contemporancously 
with the progress of the excavations 

In the Roman Agora, as is described by Stavropoulos in AcAtiov, 1q30-1, 
Napapr. 1 H., late Roman and Byzantine walls have come to lisht ; 
also remains of a pottery of the roth-14th century a.p. which is described 
by Myngopoulos. Among the finds are a head of the late filth cen- 
ard B.0,, a Julio-Claudian portrait head, the base of a charagic monument 
with an archaising inscription of Roman period. ‘The Greek head is in 
the Acropolis muscum; other finds in the Tower of the Winds. 

Broneer’s excavation on the north slope of the Acropolis ® was continued 
in the autumn of last year, and resulted in the discovery of a Mycenaean 
staircase which leads to a gate in the Acropolis wall, A quantity of 
Mycenacan pottery, and some neolithic, was found in the debris above 
this staircase: it is thought that this comes from a house which was built 
alter the staircase had fallen into disuse. In the sanctuary of Eros and 
Aphrodite he found some terracottas, a couple of much-damaged marble 
figures from the frieze of the Erechtheum, inscriptions and pottery from 
an unknown sanctuary. These are shortly to be published in Hesperia. 

Orlandos has cleared the whole north wall of the Odeium of Pertkies, 
shewing that its original length was 6bo-6o m. = 200 feet: the north wall 
is illustrated in Mpoxtiné, 1932, 27, fig. 1, and of the few finds, the most 
Srteresting (p- 28) is an early black-figure fragment, with Herakles and an 

WmMazon, 
The German excavators in the Aerameikos have had an even more 
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successful season than last year. A long account, by Kiibler, of this 
year's work will be found in Ad. 1933, "The finds are in the Kerameikos 
museum, Which has been rearranged and greatly improved. ‘The follow- 
ing is an abbreviated version of Kubler’s account, which contains much 
more detail than | am able to give here. 

The mound on which the church of Hagia Trias stood proves to be a 
grave mound, some five metres hi¢h and thirty in diameter, which was 
built over a cist-grave of about the middle of the sixth century. The 
grave, Which lay at a depth of three metres, contained remains of a 
skeleton, which had once lain in a wooden coffin, and fragments of 
ivory and amber. The earth of the mound seems to come from a Prote- 
fcometric and geometric necropolis, probably that of the Pompecion, tor it 
contained pottery, bronze and gold objects of this period, Soon after the 
construction of this mound other graves were sunk in it; these produced 
amber objects, two Lydian pots, and an unsigned Iekythos by the Amasis 
painter, From the end of the sixth century to that of the fifth, the upper 
layers of the mound received child burials in amphorae and basins, as 
well as cist-burials, burnt and unburnt.. In the burnt layer of a sacrificial 
area were found fragments of a very fine black-figure cup with wishbone 
handles, decorated with a prothesis. A fine late black-figure amphora, 
decorated with comasts and a mounting horseman, had been used for a 
child burial. | 

Before the construction of the mound this area had been relatively 
flat; om its original surface was found a remarkable grave, a rectangular 
structure of mud brick, with a poros coping: over the coping, some 
slanting courses of mud brick, then a flat roof of the same materia! (see 
fig. 2). The exterior is coated with poros cement,.on which was a layer 
of reddish stucco. A broad red band ran round the foot of the grave. 
On the roof lay, in fragments, two dino decorated in polychrome tech- 
nique (matt red on white slip) with plastic figures of mourning women on 
the rims: they were evidently placed on the grave for ritual purposes 
eenaares 10 hold liquid for libations); tside the grave was a Corin- 
thian pyxtis of about boo B.c., a date which suits the style of the poly- 
chrome vases. The back wall of this grave is cut by two small earlier 
grave-mounds, each of which was built over a cremation grave, One of 
these yielded nothing; the other, however, contained fragments of an 
Attic crater of the end of the seventh century, decorated with lotus 
flowers and rosettes; this had been placed on the grave cither as a grave- 
monument or, like the vases mentioned above, as a libation-vase. Car- 
bonised matter from burnt-offerings was found by it. 

The wall which bounds this area on the south les over an carlier 
grave-monument (seventh century) which was already destroyed when the 
grave just described was built; like several others in the neighbourhood, 
this proved to be empty, These graves are, however, of a type which is 
characteristic of the seventh century in the Kerameikos, the central 
cutting down the length of the grave (the object of which was to create a 
deavght when the cremation-fire was burning) having cross cuttings at 
either end (see the plan, fig. 3). The lack of objects from these burials is 
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explained by the presence of several long sacrificial channels, like gutters, 
constructed of mud-brick and covered with poros cement, in which the 
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funerary offerings were placed, Four out of six of these are well preserved 
and may be seen on the plan, fig. 9; as their relative dates are fixed by 
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external evidence the offerings which they contained are naturally of 
great importance for the chronology of the seventh century, It is satis- 
factory that they confirm one of the existing chronological systems. The 
terracotta votives were accompanied by burnt bird-bones, charcoal and 
ashes; and the whole was tightly packed into the channels and covered, 
as described above. ‘The earliest of these channels contained magnificent 
Proto-Attic pottery of the first quarter of the seventh century: a large 
terracotta sphinx with a dish on its head (Pl. XVII), a work of extreme 
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austerity, and the first evidence that we have for Attic sculpture of this 
date; and several other thymiateria in the form of standing women, 
cach with a dish on her head, These terracottas are all painted with red, 
white, and pale brown colours, like some Proto-Attic and Protocorinthian 
vases. ‘There ts also.a tall jug with three standing women on the shoulder, 
whose raised hands support the trefoil mouth of the vase (fig. 4, left). 
Between the figures are plastic snakes which go through the neck of the 
Vase so as to emerge from its mouth and rest their heads on the rim: 
painted on the neck of the vase is an heraldic group of lions with a 
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vertical cable between them, while on the body there is a fine prothesis, 
with twelve figures. The whole group of objects from this channel 1s 
of one date and belongs to the first quarter of the seventh century: it 
shews several points of contact with the Nessos amphora in New York. 
The second channel contained a group of vases which are obviously later 
and shew a decay of the previous style: these are said to be contemporary 
with the Kynosarges amphora (7HS. 1902, pl. 2-4). The third, which is 
at a higher level, contained a large Corinthian olpe of early transitional 
style (cf Payne, Vecrocorinthia, pl. 11 bis), and a skyphios of late Proto- 
corinthian type with running dogs (cf. Necrocorinthia, p. 23, fig. g¢); the 
fourth and latest a transitional jug of more developed style, close to early 
Corinthian (cf. Vecrocorinthia, pl. 12, 1). Ut is certain that these channels 
were not designed to carry blood offerings into the graves, as the only 
complete example found is closed at either end, Parallels are known 
from Vourva, Velunidern: and possibly also from Marathon.* 

In the western area (AA. 1932, 193 ff), two Protogeometric cremation 
burials in amphorae were found; by the west wall of the Dipylon, a 
geometric grave; and a sixth-century sacrificial area in front of the 
Themistoclean wall, which contained vases and votive pmakes. 

Fig. 5 shews a stele found below the level of the Sacred Way in front 
of the grave-enclosure of Antidosis (1A. 1932, 190). The surface of the 
stele, as may be seen, is extraordinarily well preserved; the background is 
brilliant pale blue, and there are traces of red on the hair and on the 
edge of the cloth over the chair. ‘There are patterns in the architectural 
part above; flesh and clothes are unpainted, The stele stands between 
the decree of 410-9 and the stele of Phainareta (Diepolder, Att. Grabrettefs, 
oo ff, fie. 4 and pl. 17), and in respect of development is obviously close 
to the Nike Balustrade. The epigram on the architrave is as follows: 


Texvoy Ents Guyecrpos TOS EXod PIACV OLTTEp OTE auryats 
OuUMoW NEAIoW guvTEes edepKopEta 
Eyou EUOIS yovucry Kol vuv @oipevev Poipevtyx co 


Despite the excellence of the scheme, technical competence, and 
pleasant seritimental quality, the stele is perhaps a trifle disappointing as a 
work of sculpture: this could not be said of the archaic rider, fig. 6, 
found built into the foundations of the Themistoclean wall, near the 
Sacred Gate. This statue is evidently a work of the third quarter of the 
sixth century, and is rather later than the carhiest of the Acropolis riders,® 
It is of Pentelic marble. Near it was found a lion of Parian marble, 
which resembles somewhat a lion from the Acropolis (Dickins, p. af, 
no, 3832). 

<ce results are being obtamed in the Greck excavations, 
financed by Mr. Aristophron, at the Athentan Academy. East of the chapel 
of Hag. Tryphon, at precisely the distance which Livy gives from the 
Dipylon, the ancient road leads to an enclosure, the wall of which is built 

‘AML. s8go, gous Delt. 1840, 16; Site, AR: Boy. * Dickina, p. 124, m0. 500 
1900, 267; AAT, 1899, 54. 
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of good ashlar masonry; it is thought that this cannot be anything but 
the Academy. On the south there is a short stretch of the wall built in 
different, apparently earlier, technique, which the excavators identify 
with the ‘lmépyou Tergiov (Suidas s.v.). North of this, on the ancient 
road, there was a series of nine stone sarcophagi, containing gold crowns 
and gilded clay pine-cones from thyrsi; above these an altar-like structure 
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of large blocks: these are identified as the graves of Agonothetae. To the 
west there are remains of Roman baths of the early imperial period and 
of a gymnasium, still further north are what appear to be the foundations 
of a large colonnade, and part of a small building, to which some late 
sixth-century antefixes, and a terracotta metope-fragment with a stag 

ainted in black-figure technique, may belong. Further excavation will, 
it is hoped, vaake the whole topography of this area intelligible and lead to 
really important discoverics. 


j-.4.— Va. La. T 
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Some recent accessions to the National Mfuseum are published in 
Acatiov, 1930 ff: the seated Dionysos mentioned in JAS. 1991, 188, and 
the Athena head from the Pnyx. (119 ff., 171 ff; the paint on the 
panther-skin of the Dionysos has been retouched in the photo), an 
archaistic relief of Dionysos from near Chalandri (/.¢. parartema 15 and ff. ; 
cf. ASA. 1932, pL E). Of other accessions® the most important is 
undoubtedly an archaic Herm which was stolen from the Museum of 
Siphnos (Lullies, Die tvypen der Gr, Herme, pl. 2); some small geometric 
bronzes from Zakynthos (nude male figures with pointed helmets, pre- 
sented by Miss Benton); from Athens, fragments of an Ionic column with 
an archaic imscription tos ove Gey... .... aves; fragments 
of a grave relief of the late fifth century (warrior, [Ap]ieravpos) ; 
another, and a loutrophoros, of the fourth century; Roman table-leg 
with Marsyas bound to the pine tree; colossal head of Hadrian: archaistic 
Herm-head of early classical style from Taenarum; a Submycenaean 
amphora, a Protocorinthian jug, a red-figure pelike of the third quarter 
of the fifth century (silen and maenad; youth and firl); and a fine 
pointed amphoriskos of the late fifth century (preparations for wedding), 

In the Benaki Museum is a newly-acquired late geometric amphora—a 
remarkably fine vase, in excellent preservation: on lip, handles and 
shoulder, plastic snakes; prothesis-scene; below. a frieze of warriors, each 
of whom has the very exceptional feature of a white device on his shield, 


THe PELOPONNESE 


In Old Corinth the American School has completed the installation of 
the new museum, and excavated at several points within the city. Of the 
two main galleries of the museum one is devoted to sculpture, the other to 
vases and small objects generally, ‘The vases include such of the material 
from the Kerameikos as is ready for exhibition (in this are many exccilent 
archaic terracottas, and a fair number of fragments of fine Protocorinthian 
vases decorated in the animal frieze style) and the fine series of geometric 
and sixth-century vases from the tombs; these, however, are not yet 
exhibited in tomb-groups. | 

The Claudian temple * near the museum has now been further studied 
by Miss Freeman, who distinguishes two periods; the second in the second 
century A.D., when the buildmg was completely reconstructed a short 
distance to the west, To this later temple belong some fragments of 
gable figures. By far the most interesting finds from this neighbourhood 
are some fragmentary clay figures found in wells or cisterns close to the 
foundation of the temple. These are of late archaic style, and are parts 
of a high relief, or series of high reliefs, They might be from the pediment 
or pediments of a temple, They are not bealutely uniform in style or 
technicue—some show no traces of paint, while on others the paint is well 
preserved. The subject was certainly an Amazonomachy: the finest head 
ts that of a fallen Amazon, with closed eyes, which at once recalls the 
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Corinthian clay heads of equally fine technique from Delphi, Halae and 
other sites. These, however, are all acroteria: the figures from Corinth 
are, as already stated, high-reliefS, and are the first examples of their kind 
hitherto found on the Greek mainland. ‘The regular use of clay for such 
purposes in the Greek west, the tradition of the migration of Cornnthian 
artists to the west, and in general the influence of Corinth m that quarter, 
make this an exceptionally interesting discovery. In this connexion I 
may mention a fine clay sphinx-acroterion found not long since at Corinth; 
thourh headless, it is obviously very closely related to the sphinxes from 
Calydon, Olympia and elsewhere which have already been thought to be 
Corinthian, 

The largest undertaking of the American School this year has been 
the excavation of a vast Stoa south-east of the temple of Apollo. ‘This 
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building 1s no less than 165 metres long: it faces north, anc has a Doric 
facade with an inner row of Tonic columms, Its date is not yet fixed with 
certainty; on the one hand, a number of fourth-century architectural 
terracottas were found in wells within the building (and as these wells 
were closed in the Roman period when the building was reconstituted, it 
is thought they belong to its first phase): among the terracottas from 
these wells are, however, some which, in my opinion, are archaic (so that 
the contents of the wells not being uniform, they may not be a safe guide 
to the date of the building). On the other hand, some terracotta statuettes, 
found below the floor level and thought to be contemporary with the 
building, have been dated in the third century, and this is the date of a 
coin (Ptolemy IT1) found in the same place. It is naturally too early to 
expect a final solution of these problems, as the building is still in course 
of excavation. In both Greek and Roman periods the Stoa was divided 
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internally into a number of compartments which were used as shops: 
each of these contained one of the wells referred to above. Towards the 
end of the excavation a large Roman mosaic, in an excellent state of 
peserintion, was discovered. North-west of this Stoa it appears that the 

omans erected a Propylon of columns taken from the ruins of the archaic 
temple: in any case five columns and a capital similar to those of the 
temple were certainly put up here in Roman times. Not far to the north 
is a round podium of good style, part of which would seem to be Greek 
work: It 1s suggested that this is the base of a Hellenistic monument 
completed in Roman times, 

The area of the fountain Lerna (FHS, 1932, 299; AA. 1932, 197) has 
now been completely cleared, On the south side of the rectangular 
paved area are four tunnel-cisterns, on the west one, which has been fitted 
up as a museum for many of the objects found here (these are chiefly 
architectural terracottas, archaic to Roman). The Asklepicion at Troizen 
(where Welter has recently excavated), with its rooms surrounded by stone 
benches, and a Hellenistic building at Perachora, which also has a room 
with stone benches, offer obvious parallels. Karo further compares an 
archaic scheme of the same kind at Lato in Crete (BCH, 1903, 211 ff., 
216 ff; AA, 1933). Lastly, | may mention a surprising chance discovery 
—a group of Mycenaean yases from a tomb or tombs m New Corinth, | 
believe near the railway station. This site is to be excavated by. the 
American School. 

The British School's tnal excavation at Jsthmia, begun in 1932, was 
completed im 1933. ‘The Byzantine fort (see plan in BSA, XXXII). 
which has up till now been regarded as the site of the temenos of Poseidon, 
was thoroughly examined both by excavation and close observation of its 
walls. The conclusions arrived at were these: the earliest settlement 
which existed on this spot must be dated to the first century A.D.; it 
lasted until about the middle of the third century A.p., and was flourish- 
ing at the time of Pausanias’ visit. The area was at that time not 
enclosed by any wall whatsoever, and formed part of a quite gradual 
incline towards the west. In the sixth century A.p. Justinian built a fort 
on the spot to hold the eastern extremity of his great Transisthmian wall: 
the only portion of the walls of this fort which is anterior to the sixth 
century 15 the first-century A.D. Roman arch which was included in their 
circuit to serve as the north-east gateway. The buildings of Justinian’s 
epoch form the upper of the only two strata discoverable im the temenos; 
the Roman remains were disposed of by being hurled indiscriminately 
into the deep fill of the east cine of the Byzantine circuit wall, mm order to 
make a level area of the sloping ground enclosed by it; a Roman portrait 
bust of the middle of the third century A.D. was, however, found in the 
foundations of a Byzantine house. This fort can no longer be regarded as 
the ancient temenos, 

‘The discovery of a handful of sherds deep down in the only pit dug in 
this area last year led to a hope that these ens lay on the fringe of a 
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Greck level: the hope was utterly belied—the total of classical (there 
were no archaic} sherds found in the extensive digging this year was seven. 

‘Westward, two areas were examimed and proved to contain remains 
of Roman occupation of the first to third centuries only, C was proposed 
by Fimmen as the true site of the classical temenos, but the small wall 
which bounds this area to the north is of Roman construction, and the 
large limestone blocks lying in the surface of the field are not connected 
with any discoverable foundations: there was not one classical sherd. 

‘Finally, a site lying on both banks of the Kyras Vryse ravine did 

ield traces of an extensive archaic and classical settlement, though very 
badly destroyed by subsequent occupation and earthquake. Evidence 
was secured from pits in which, however, the occupational soil was exceed- 
ingly shallow, and from a classical water channel which; originally entirely 
subterraneous, has been broken open by a fall in the east bank of the 
ravine. Excavation of a very small area produced sherds of Geometric, 
Protocorinthian, Corinthian, Atuc black-figure, late Gormthian imitation 
of Attic and Roman wares: also a votive terracotta of late sixth-century 
date, and a good painted terracotta revetment datable to the end of the 
fifth century p.c. Some idea of the size of the settlement can be formed 
by the extent of the space honeycombed by underground water-passages, 
shafis, etc. . : 

‘As this is eeparently the only archaic and classical site m the 
district, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the archaic temenos of 
Poseidon was originally near the ravine, about half a kilometre west of its 
traditional site.” | | 

A short campaign was conducted by members of the British School, m 
April and May of 1933, at the Heraeum in Perachora. The princtpal 
objective was the removal of the Chapel of 5t. ae (see FHS. 1992, 249, 
fic. 8); this task was carried out, and the chapel was rebuilt a short 
distance away, higher up the hill. | | 

Before and during the demolition of the chapel, some trials were 
made immediately to the south of the trighyph altar, uncovered last year 
(FHS, 1932, 243), which stands between the chapel and the sea (fig. 7). 
Just below the foundations of the altar some very early Protocorinthian 
sherds were found, and the whole area was therefore systematically 
explored. The result was the discovery of a thick stratum of geometric 
pottery. much of which is obviously earlier than the earliest geometric 
rom the temenos of Hera Limenia. Study of the successive strata will 
certainly make possible chronological distinctions within the pure geometric. 
In the upper levels of this stratum were found a great number of 
bronze spits, some gold rings and dises, and three scarabs—of which last it 
may be said that, in view of the enormous numbers of scarabs found in 
the Limenia temenos, their rarity in this geometric oon is obviously 
significant: the geometric deposut belongs to a ime before the establish- 
ment of trade relations with the Near East. But the most remarkable 
finds from this area—indeed some of the most remarkable which the site 
has yet produced—are fragments of several clay models of houses, or 
temples, of the geometric period, 
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One of these models is comparatively well preserved, being intact, 
almost throughout, up to the eaves, and there is enough of the roof to 
indicate the angle at which it stood.** The plan is apsidal, and the building 
narrows perceptibly along the whole of its length towards the apse.. The 
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In the foreground, the harbour temple;. beyond, the triglyph altar and etna. 


door 1s flanked on either side by an anta, and above it are three small 
square windows. In front of one anta (the corresponding part on the 
other side is missing) is a small rectangular base, on which are two slender 
columns, side by side. Unfortunately, the upper part of the columns, 


* Length 46 cma; greatest height e123 width 21. 
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together with the capitals, is lost. The exterior is painted with a large 
macander, above which is a row of small impressed triangles (ct. the 
model from the Argive Heracum).® Although the roof is for the most 
part lost, it can be restored with certainty from two fragments. which are 
obviously from the roof of another stmilar model, These shew that the 
roof rose very steeply, thar it was slightly curved, and that a twast of rope. 
ran along the spine: there is good reason to suppose that the actual, root 
was of thateh. A third model had a roof of a different type. These 
models were found with geometric pottery and are purely geometric mm 
style: their early date (not later than the middle of the eighth century, 
and in all probahility well before this) cannot be doubted: it may be said, 











Fi. &—Peeaciiona : rant OF tui Sirk, Lookma Wer. 
fn the foreground, the stoa; beyond, the trighyph altar, 


therefore, that they give us our first detailed picture of the architecture of 
the pure geometric period. One of them, at least, would seem to. be 
Argive, and this may well be true of the others. Fragments of several 
large Argive geometric vases were also found here, as well as an Argive 
geometric seal, as a nee 

It soon became obvious that the geometric deposit just described was 
4 temple deposit, but there was no trace of an early building until the 
chapel had been removed, Then, almost exactly below the north wall of 
the chapel, part of the foundation of an apsidal building, about six metres 
long, came to light, and immediately explained the presence of the 
geometric deposit, for this foundation can only be that of a geometric 
temple. The foundation is laid in a stratum of prehistoric (predominantly, 


* Oikonomes, "Een. tgat, 7 FF. 
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at least, early Helladic) pottery, but geometric was found at the level of 
its upper part, and the foundation itself is certainly geometric. _ 
here can be no doubt that this primitive temple, the earliest of the 
buildings at the Heracum, is one of the predecessors of the large harbour- 
temple uncovered in 1930-31. This, it will be remembered, lics a few 
nde to the west, and is dated in the third quarter of the sixth century. 
tt is, moreover, certain that this is the temple of Hera Akraia, which 1s 
mentioned by ancient authors: in 19392 a fragment of an inscription with 
the letters AKP had been found in the ‘Agora’ south of this temple: 
several similar inscriptions on black-glaze pottery were found there in 
1933, and leave no room for doubt as to the deity to whom the successive 
temples in this area were dedicated." The topography, moreover, con- 
firms this identification, for the site is but a very short distance from the 
western extremity of the promontory, | 

Minor excavations were carribal out in other parts of the site—in the 
Agora, and in the cisterns and houses of the town. In the temple of 
Hera Limenia it was discovered that three of the stones which lined the 
sacrificial pit (JHS. 1932, 240) were inscribed with votive inscriptions of 
very carly date. At some time, as yet uncertain, they had been built into 
the sides of the sacrificial pit. That they do not belong there is proved 
by several facts: for example, one of the inscriptions was upside down. 
Two of these three dedications are comparatively well-preserved, and both 
refer to Hera as Hera Leukolenos, a unique example of this epithet in a 
dedication. ‘These two inscriptions are not precisely similar in style: one 
is as carly in appearance as any Corinthian inscription known, except that 
of Deintas—the other ts rather later. That all "three are earlier than the 
latter part of the seventh century is possible, and this would tally with 
the fact thar the only sherds found below the fourth lining stone of the 
sacrificial pit (and this stone was almost certainly put in position after the 
others) were Protocorinthian, | 

A large geometric bronze bird was found near the Hellenistic houses 
west of the temenos. In the Agora, the most interesting discovery was 
that of a thick deposit of pottery exclusively of ‘ Transitional" and early 
Corinthian character: a closed depos of this kind is naturally of import- 
ance for the chronology of new types, and of terracottas, scarabs. etc, 
found with it, A quantity of Roman pottery was obtained from. the 
small Roman buildings in the Agora. In the town, east of the Heracum 
valley, it was established that several of the houses are al least as early as 
the sixth century. 

The Greek excavations at Sikpon were continued by Orlandos in the 
summer of 1932; they are described and illustrated in Tpoxr., 1932, 69 ff. 
The work was concentrated on a large wall, about 100 yards $.W. of the 
great Roman ruins, and resulted in the discovery ofa considerable terraced 
area (some 70 X 35 metres), backed on the north and west by a Stoa, and 
containing on the east a well-preserved spring house (sce plan, Npaxnixé, 

There are come foundations within the sixth- ‘earlier building, intermediate between this amd the 
century temple which afe evidently retuains of an first, geometric, temple just described, 
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p. 64, fig. 2), The terrace is reached by a staircase which runs through 
the middle of the cast wall. The spring head contains a cemented basin, 
which lies immediately behind a facade of two Doric half columns, joined 
by a parapet over which the water was drawn, The outer facade of the 
building was formed by two complete Doric columns (cf. loc. cxf, 68, fig. 65 
at the back can be seen the emplacements for the spouts through which 
the water ran into the basin). The roof is thought to have been flat, and 
wooden, The date of the whole is not yet precisely defined, but it is 
thought, in any case, to be Hellenistic. 

Some of the objects found during the excavation are illustrated in 
Tpoxtixé: a fifth-century agonistic inscription, several Roman portrait 
statues, and an Artemis torso (cf. Krahmer, AM. 1930, 297 ff). From a 
Hellenistic tomb, near the edge of the plain on which the Hellenistic town 
lay, were obtained a number of terracotta figures and some pottery. 
Lastly, a survey of the whole site has been carried out, | 

Orlandos conducted two other excavations in the summer of 1932— 
one at Pellene in Achaea (Tipexr. 1931, 76), where the temple of Athena (?) 
was partially cleared—it is now dated in the archaic period and not in 
the late fifth century—and traces of a Hellenistic building with a stone 

ill (Tipoxr. 1992, 62, fig. 1) were found, and at Alzpheira in western 
Arcadia: some two hours. west of Andritsaina. This is a vast acropolis, 
with an immense expanse of terraced corn-fields, and some well-preserved 
walls at the top (Frazer, Pausanias, ad. [oc.). | | 

Near ‘the fichiest part of the acropolis foundations of a large building 
were previously visible, and this must, I imagine, be the site of a temple 
excavated last year by Orlandos. The building measures 29°70 x 10°65, 
and is a Doric temple of early classical style. Limestone column-drums, 
capitals, and marble roof tiles and antefixes were found; also five votive 
bases, in front of the temple, which is thought to be that of Athena. A 
treaty between Alipheira and Lepreum was found, and confirms Leake's 
identification of the site. A Hellenistic temple, perhaps that of Asklepios, 
was found further to the west: the statue base and. a table of offerings are 
preserved. At the foot of the acropolis are some Hellenistic rock-cut 
tombs, which were cleared and studied. 


Norru-Wesr Greece 


The final publication of Thermon, ey Rhomaios, is expected shortly: 
some supplementary digging was done last summer, and 1s described in 
Mpoxr. 1932, 55. Some ill-preserved prehistoric apsidal houses were found 
west of the great temple of Apollo, and the st ae found in the 
evious year was cleared (Mpaxr. 1931, 64). This, like the apsidal build- 
ing below the great temple, contained clear traces of a burnt votive 
stratum, and is thought to confirm the view that the geometric temple- 
cult itself developed out of domestic cults, of which burnt offerings were a 
recular feature. More fragments of painted metopes were found: there 
is by now a remarkable collection of fragments of these metopes in the 
‘Thermon Museum. 
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Half an hour south of Thermon (near a chapel of the * Panagoula ’) 
a complex of apsidal buildings was excavated. These contained no 
pottery but Hellenistic, and if they are of Hellenistic date they afford 
evidence of the survival at that date of an architectural tradition which 
at Thermon goes lar back into the prehistoric period, 

An account of a small excavation at Dodona will be found in Moar. 
1932, 47 Hf. (Evangelidis), The most noteworthy find is a fragmentary 
archaic torso of a * kore * (fig. 1, p. 48), interesting owing to the rarity of 
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marble sculpture at Dodona. The other finds are mostly small fragments 
of bronze; there are also a number of the usual oracular tablets of lead, 
with questions and answers (op. ¢ft. p. 52). 

Traces of a prehistoric settlement have been found at Palacokastrizza, 
on the west coast of Corfu, by Durpfeld, who sees in this the Phaeacian 
town Scherie. 

The English excavations on Jthaca were not continued in 1933, but it 
is hoped that they will be resumed in t934. The mass of pottery found 
in 1932 contains a great quantity of important geometric and orientalising, 
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many of which can be restored, Much of this pottery isa local form of 
Protocorinthian. A sineular vase (or stand, perhaps, as it has no bottom), 
signed by one Kalikleas, is shewn in Fig. g: the form tromoe which is 
there used seems to be unique. ‘The alphabet is Corinthian. The fabric 
and style point to an Ithacan workshop, imitating Protocorinthian of the 
early seventh century. An interesting development in connection with the 
bronze tripods from the Cave of Polis is the discovery that one of them 
was mounted on wheels, like the tripods which Hephaestus was making in 
Il, xviit, 37— 

yoloen 52 opr ino KUKAc éxdores TruOuevi GijKev 
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Some bronze wheels from the Idacan cave in Crete almost certainly also 
belong to: some of the tripods found there: and there is a clay tripod leg 
from Samos, unpublished, which is evidently part of a miniature copy of 
a wheeled tripod, as it is perforated at the bottom. 

Miss Benton, of the British School, excavated for three weeks at 
Astakos, in Akarnania, at the mediaeval site of Grabes, about halfan hour's 
walk along the road from the sea. On the northern flank the rock had 
been washed almost bare, but the 6-20 cm, of soil left contained only 
Early Bronze Age sherds. | 

Several trenches in a cave below the cliff tas a big Mycenaean 
pithos in situ and a good many sherds of L.M. TITB date, and some L.M. 
Ilia. Below the Mycenaean pottery was an Early Bronze Age deposit. 
Another cave 500 feet above sea-level, near the Chapel of H. Nikolaos, 
was excavated; here there was. neolithic painted pottery, interesting 
because of possible contacts with Italy and Thessaly. There were also a 
‘crusted bowl’ and some polished sherds. 

‘The Mycenaean pottery at Grabes included a bevelled kylix stem 
and shewed other close contacts with Ithaka. It was on the whole earlier 
than most of the Ithaka Mycenaean, Wish-bone handles suggested con- 
nections with Macedonia, | 

On Cephallonia Marinatos has opened two more Mycenaean tombs, 
south of Lakkithra ( 7HS. 1932, 247; AA. 1932, 148), and found a quantity 
of local Mycenaean, as well as various small objects of gold, glass, fayence 
and semi-precious stone. ‘There is a sard amulet which resembles Gycladic 
marble figures of much earlier date. The excavation was continued in 
July 1933. 





"THESSALY 


Observations on prehistoric sites near Larissa, in Thessaly, are reported 
by Karo in AA. 1933. Grundmann, to whom these are due, noted a 
chain of neolithic settlements running north from the Pagasaean Gulf, 
including one on an island in the middle of Lake Boebeis: see AA. loc. cit, 
and Grundmann’s previous observations in AM. 1932, 102 ff. Béquignon’s 
researches in the neighbourhood of Pharsalos are described in BCH. 1932, 
89 fF. (cf. ZHS. 1932, 248). 3 
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MACEDONIA 


A report on recent work at Olyntius, by D. M. Robinson, will be 
found in AJA. 1932, 118 1 At Dion, Sotenades continued, on a amal| 
scale, his work in the Basilika, noted a Chapel of St. George at Spi, an 
hour from Dion, and a chamber tomb at Vergina, where remains of a 
marble door and painted stucco are visible 

The French excavators at Philippi (Collart and Ducoux) have made 
progress with the task of clearing the forum. The following is taken 
directly from Karo’s longer report. The square is surrounded by a water 
channel made in part of re-used blocks. The buildings which face it 
stand on a base of three or four steps. The east side corresponds to the 
west, excavated previously, and appears, from an Inscription, to have 
contained a library. There is a Corinthian temple similar to the one on 
the N.W. side: it has a pronaos with two columns on high pedestals, and 
a wide cella with a bench running round it, In the pediment was a 
shield in relief: there were marble acroteria (Athena hetween Nikai), A 
votive inscription to Victoria Germanica was found, On the north side 
was a temple on a podium, between two similar buildings. ‘The clearin 
of the Basilika has also progressed under Lemerle’s direction, and shoul 
be completed this year. 

Near the arch of Caracalla at Thasos, Launay and Avezou have com- 
pletely cleared a building which was discovered in rg11-12. This turns 
out to be a Doric porch, approached by a broad flight of steps; behind 
this a room 15 metres across, with an internal peristyle of Ionic columns— 
m fact a hypostyle hall as at Delos. Fragments of a votive inscription of 
the third century were found in the previous excavation. This is evidently 
a religious building, though its purpose has not yet been defined. Near it 
was found a fine male torso of the ane half of the fifth century. 


THe Istanps 


The excavation at Antissa, in Mytilene, was continued by Miss Lamb, 
with the assistance of other members of the British School. ‘The following 
is Miss Lamb's report : 

‘I. The apsidal buildings AC_—The apse found last year at the foot of 
the acropolis proved to belong to the later of two buildings, one below 
the other. The lower, built of small, roughtly-dressed stones, has an apse 
at the east end. On the west a cross wall cuts off a shallow porch, of 
which the north wall ends in a well-defined anta, while the south wall is 
destroyed. Another cross wall screens the apse, a third runs diagonally 
across the middle compartment, and incomplete subsidiary walls outside 
on the north may possibly represent a side entrance, | 

Within the building and immediately below it were found fragments 
of the native Lesbian bucchero and of imported geometric wares, some of 
which are Rhodian, | 

‘The apse of the upper or later building (fig. 10) is at the west end, 
and in the middle of the apse was a door blocked up at a later date. The 
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walls are of polygonal masonry in its earliest form with occasional small 
stones filling difficult angles. “There appear to have been two cross walls, 
but the east end is not preserved. 

‘Beneath the walls was fine bucchero: inside, a very shallow stratum 
of earth containing bucchero, Protocorinthian and Rhodian; above this 
stratum came fill, including small stones, Hellenistic pottery, and archaic 
wares evidently part of the original deposit. There is evidence to shew 
that the building had been dug into and refilled in the Hellenistic period 
(BSA, xxxil), | 

‘Between the centre and the apse was a flat slab of burnt earth sup- 
ported by a pile of stones. This looks like an altar. Payne, JHS. 1932, 
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p. 240, gives examples of altars inside carly temples, and epigraphical 
evidence, for a later date, is provided by an inscription from Cos, 

* The question, however, arises as to whether the two apsidal buildings 
at Antissa were temples or not. The arguments in favour of their being 
temples are, (i) a large deposit of fine bucchero, including one or two 
phialae, in the earlier one; (ii) the presence of good imported pottery in 
both, and (ii) the repetition of the rare apsidal plan. It is true that 
practically no votives are present except fibulae, but much may have 
seappeared When the later building was excavated by the Hellenistic 

rrecks, | 

‘Other erections on this part of the site include a paved area like a 
street, below which were found Attic black-figure fragments and picces of 
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two or three fine Corinthian craters. On the south of AC is a long narrow 
structure, probably Hellenistic and evidently used as a Stoa. 

“Il. The Necropolis.—Two main forms of burial were employed: inter- 
ments in coffins, and cremations in jars. The coffins, paaalhe of the shape 
associated with Clazomenian sarcophagi, date from the sixth to the fourth 
century or later, ‘The wases, of various shapes, also belong to the sixth, 
fifth and fourth centuries. Among the contents were terracottas, Attic 
lekythoi of various periods, and two small glass jugs. Of these, one was 
found with an Attic lekythos belonging to the late sixth or early fi 
century (decoration lost by corrosion), the other with late black-figure 
lekythoi decorated with palmettes (first half of the fifth century). 

At the Samtan Heraeum, Buschor has carried out further excavations 
below the great altar of the dipteros of Rhoikos and Theodorus. They 
revealed traces of a sacrificial area which woes back into the second millen- 
nium; above the earliest strata is an altar which was reconstructed no 
less than three times in the geometric period, each time at a hicher level, 
and yet ence more before the building of Rhoikos’s altar: ‘There were 
five buildings, presumably treasuries, dating from the seventh century, in 
the neighbourhood of these early altars. Below the third treasury (AM. 
1930, 10, fig. 4) was found an clectrum owl which is thought to come 
from a silver vase, as it has holes for attachment and traces of silver oxide 
at the back. The head, details of the body, and outstretched wings are 
finely granulated; the eyes were inlaid in another material. The style is 
considerably carlier than that of most Rhodian jewellery (ef Marshall, 
pl. er and is comparable to that of jewellery from Ephesus and Lydia 
(Marshall, pl. to; BCH, 1879, pl. 4 ff.), The earliest pottery is. Myce- 
nacan (the presence of which below the geometric altars gives evidence 
of the continuity of the cult from Mycenaean times), the latest sixth- 
century: the geometric and sixth-century fmds are particularly rich. 
Clay, bronze, fayence, and limestone: figures were found; also a sixth- 
century marble head. and fragments of bronze, ivory, bone, glass and gold 
objects. ‘The southern part of the temenos was cleared, and bronze figures of 
a Laconian warrior (fig.15) and ofa dog were found. The foundations of the 
apse of the Basilika yielded fragments of the late marble restoration of the 
Rhoikos altar"? and poros fragments of its predecessor. Near the north- 
east corner of the south building “ a poros relief of the Polycratean period 
was found: the upper part of a draped figure, over life-size. A Kore 
statue of the third quarter of the sixth century has been acquired from 
outside the excavation: the Kore is of slight build; she holds her skirt in 
one hand, and flower in the other, against her breast; the style comtinues 
the tradition of the Geneleos statues. The archaic sculpture of Samos 
will shortly be published by Buschor and the geometric pottery by 
Eilmann. | 

Some important chance finds from the necropolis of the town have 
reached the museum, notably palmettes from stelai, ore of which, a work 
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of the early fifth century, recalls the Lydian stele, Sardis, 11, 78, hg. ge. 
From a hill near the shore there is the upper part of an archaic statue of a 
bearded god, nearly twice life-size: though badly damaged this 15 sull 
a highly impressive piece of work. 

Wrede has continued his researches in the town area, The north 
necropolis (Bochlau, 32 ff.) is now known to cover the whole eastern slope 
of the hill on which the town wall lies. A couple of sixth-century graves 
were found {containing unpainted Iekythoi), one of which had a poros 
roof, the other a tile roof; also traces of a large sixth-century rock-altar, 
and a couple of Hellenistic graves, which contained strigils, terracottas, 
and Megarian bowls. An ancient road, which emerges from gate 6 in 
the town walls, leads to this necropolis, and the presence of ses cen) 
graves in this area is regarded as evidence of the early date of the wall. 
Trials were made by the western town-wall (AAL. 1884, pl. 7, south of 
tower 3t).. Below the Hellenistic courses were found remains of a massive 
wall of poros blocks, some flat-dressed, some rounded: the first. is 
thought to be the wall of the sixth century, the second that of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (‘Thuc. VIII, 51).. “The strata were disturbed, but the majority 
of the sherds were archaic. Their quantity proves that this part was 
inhabited as early as the sixth century: among them are some prelustoric 
sherds, Finally, a quantity of waste pottery seems to indicate the existence 
of a potters’ quarter in the immediate newwhbourhood. 


In February of this year a peasant planting vines in a field between 
Anossos and Fortezza came upon two geometric tombs, which were subse- 
quently cleared, in the absence of a member of the British School, by the 
local authorities, Marimatos and Platon, In the summer the field in ques- 
lion was systematically explored by Blakeway and myself, and six other 
tombs were found: this group of tombs is by far the best preserved, and 
the most important, of the post-Minoan cemeteries of Knossos, and, as 
will be seen, yielded a vast quantity of vases and other objects which can 
be placed with certainty, on external evidence, in their relative chrono- 
logical sequence. 

_ I wall first describe briefly the tombs which we excavated. ‘These are 
al] chamber tombs, with dromoi, cut in the soft rock, and orientated east 
and west. The hillside on which they lic is the western face of tlic so-called 
Acropolis of Knossos, about half a mile due west of the Palace. The 
plan is Senge as in BSA, 1g27-8, p, 226, fig. 2, All had collapsed, but 
in every case the great majority of the vases were lying, or standing, in their 
original positions; many were unbroken, and in nearly all cases the small 
vases and other objects which had been deposited could be atuributed 
with certainty to the pithos in which the ashes had been placed. Four of 
the six tombs were closed protegeometric tombs, never re-used im a later 
period: in two the earliest vases were protogeometric, and from these 
there was a continuous sequence, through geometric to early orientalising 
{about 7oo B.c.). The closed protogeometric tombs contained from one 
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to four burials, the cinerary vases being accompanied by smaller vases 
(stirrup-vases, kalathoi, etc.), and in some cases containing bronze fibulae 
amd small gold objects; in one instance, the cinerary vase, a large bell 
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crater (decorated with goats in a@ style directly descended from that of the 
moat-crater from Mouliana?®), contained a bronze cup in which was a 
fayence ring with hieroglyphs. “The protogeometric vases from these tombs 
shew no great variation in style, and belong, like those from other tombs 
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at Knossos,'* to the latest phase of the protogeometric period. ‘The fact 
that in each of these instances the stone wall built across the mouth of the 
tomb chamber was undisturbed, combined with the obvious stylistic unity 
of the contents of the tombs, is clearly of great importance for the sepa’ 
tion of protogeometric from geometric proper, and, it may be added, 
entirely confirms the reality of the protogeometric category defined, 
without the aid of such external evidence, in BSA. 1927-8,.267 Hf. 

Of the other two tombs excavated during the summer I will describe 
only the more interesting. This contained no less than 30 pithoi (each 
with ashes), standing in position. In the dromos were several polychrome 

ithoi standing side by side in a recess (with one of these was an early 

rotocormthian kotyle) +’ and in the middle of the dromos a bronze 
bowl, like some from Afrati, in which was a very fine early orientalising 
Cretan aryballos. The mouth of the tomb was blocked by a thick mass 
of stones; in the tomb the pithoi were stacked over each other at four 
levels: the latest were polychrome orientalising; some other orientalising 
pitho: were decorated with varnish paint, some were geometric, some 
protogeometric. Much external evidence is afforded by the relative 
position of these vases, which, further, are of course necessarily all earlier 
than that found in the dromos, The small objects found include scarabs 
(from an orientalismg pithos), silver and electrum pins, bronze fibulae, 
iron pins, engraved stones, and iron spear-heads and daggers. The 
wooden sheath of one dagger was comparatively well preserved,” while in 
two bronze vases the cloth in which the ashes had been kept was clearly 
traceable, attached to the sides of the vase. 

The larger of the tombs found by the peasants, and excavated by the 
local authorities, was, however, far richer than any of the others. The 
vases are not yet mended, and in consequence little can be said of the find 
as a whole, save that the tomb had certainly contained about eighty 
burials of the same kind as those described above (cremations in pithoi: 
protogeometric to orientalising), over forty of which are orientalising. An 
extraordinarily large proportion of these are exceptional for one reason or 
another—usually for their elaborateness and the fineness of the technique. 
The tomb is obviously that of a family considerably more prosperous than 
mos{. ‘This interpretation is supported not only by the unusually fine 
yainited vases, but by the presence of a large mumber of bronze vases, and 
by two very elaborate bronze reliefs—the one a large oblong, diminishing 
towards the lower end, decorated with five ala of figures—three of 
helmeted sphinxes, and two like that shewn in fig. 16, top (compare the small 
relict from Kavousi, which is obviously from the same workshop 2"); the 
other ts a long narrow strip, decorated in the middle with a square panel with 
three figures, while on either side is a batlescene: three archers, one above 
the other, facing chariots moving towards the centre, one behind the 
other (hig. 16, below), My drawings were not done under ideal conditions 
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(the fragments not yet having been stuck together), but they are, I think, 
fairly accurate both in the proportions and in the rendering of detail. 
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Both reliefs, despite their many oriental features, are certainly of Cretan 
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Of the pottery I can illustrate only one or two examples. The most 
remarkable vase—one of the finest Greek vases from Crete—is the alabas- 
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tron (fig. 17). he detail is slightly enlarged: there i a third sphinx 
between the two here shewn (in an intermediate attitude, half between the 
two schemes, crouching and walking), Shape and patterns are charac- 
teristically Cretan (compare Payne, .Veerocorinthia, p. 270, fig. t14a), and 
this is true of the style, and of many of the details, though I know of no 
Cretan vase that comes so near to Protocorinthian. 

The disc shewn im fig. 18 could be used as wall decoration, or as a 
pithos lid: no doubt it was as such that it came into the tomb. In the 
centre is a plastic dog’s head,” with a star-like ornament between the 
ears. The decoration of the upper part, with triangular mounds of 
scales” springing from the edge, is obviously derived from late Minoan 
tradition: compare Forsdyke, British Museum Catalogue I, 1, p. 192, fig. 
275. The principal decoration shows that the ‘lid’ is late geometric: a 
firure (face outlined) approaches a tripod, below which is a human 
protome: m one hand he holds something which can only be interpreted 
as fire or water 72—and fire is clearly more probable: a thunderbolt has 
been suggested, which would make this figure the earliest representation 
of Zeus. The bird on bis other hand may be fortuitous, in the same 
sense as the other birds on and by the tripod.** In addition to the 
bronzes mentioned above there is a very curious object, shewn in fir. 19, 
which is presumably oriental; there is also a Phoenician bowl, with goats 
and palmettes, and a frieze of bulls, a quantity of iron (axes, spears, 
swords, and thin bars which may be spits), and a deep bow! af pale 
greenish glass, The whole find will be published in the Annual of the 
British School. 

Other early tombs were excavated by us in. the same neighbourhood, 
and close to the main road below Fortezza. One of these last had obviously 
been partially excavated, but it still contained a number of vases of very 
early Protegeometric, or perhaps, rather, Sub-mycenacan style; another, 
of the later Protogeometric period, yielded a quantity of vases and an 
inhumation burial, | 

An interesting chance find from near the Royal Tomb at Knossos is 
reported by Marinatos: a steatite seal in the form of a recumbent lion; 
engraved below, a squatting firure, with a small globular vase in one 
hand: in front is a large double loop-ornament. This seal is thought to 
be Asiatic, not Minoan or Egyptian.. Other chance finds are a remarkable 
fragment of a steatite vase (from Apeduly in the province of Rhethymnos), 
with eleven signs of the Minoan seript; a very large Minoan clay statuette 
of the familar type with cylindrical body and raised hands (from 
Pankalochori, in the same province); three relief pithoi, gigantic and 
magnificent, from Phaistos, of the same class as one found there a few 
years ago. These each have an animal in rehtef on the neck (two bulls 
and a horse) and relief patterns on the body: the other found previously 
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hasacock. ‘They would seem, from the style, to belong to the later seventh 
century: they are to be published in Karo’s re port. Fragments of other 
such relief-pithoi are reported from Kastelli and Astritzi Pediados. In the 
fields near Archanes*" a quantity of Middle-Minoan sherds, fraements of 
unpainted sarcophagi, a some house-walls, have come to light, 

Both at Phaistos and at Mallia works of conservation have been ¢ carned 
out In the Minoan palaces. At Mallia Chapouthier has estabhshed that 


eee 
Sener : 


gg 
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the palace in its present form is not earlier than M.M. TIT, the plan of the 
earliest [M.M. 1) building being in many details uncertain: he has also 
excavated a number of M.M. I houses which are partially covered by the 
foundations of the M.M. [I] palace. Demargne has cleared more M. M. III 
houses, south-west of the palace** Further excavation at Chrysolakkos 
has brought to light a number of fragmentary half columns of ‘stuccoed 
limestone, the first of their kind to be found in Crete, which are naturally 
of considerable importance in-connection with the half columns of Mycenae 
(Yombs of Atreus and Clytaimnestra); unfortunately it has not yet been 
possible to say how the half columns from Mallia were used. Demarene 





a CY. Evans, Palace af Aftmos, 11, G4 11. Pr SAS... 1992, 259, aml ACH. tog, 96 Uf. 
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has also excavated at Dreros, where he found an archaic relicf, with a 
winged running figure, a sphinx, and two other figures; below this is a 
Gorgoncion of very early style, 

The task of piecing together the frescoes from Marinatos’s excavation 
at Amnrtsos,2* the hashouictonn due north of Knossos, has made remarkable 
progress, and several very considerable panels have been reconstructed. 
The motives are entirely floral, and so far no trace of human figures or 
animals has been found. The style is curiously unlike that of the majority 
of Minoan frescoes, severely conventional m composition, and more 
restrained in its choice of colours. The north wal! of the room which 
produced the majority of the fragments was covered by a design of lilies 
on a dark red ground (detail, Mpoxr., 1932, 88, figs. 8g); on the west 
were plants, resembling some kind of mint, which may have been in large 
vases, as well as lilies ancl irises (cf. Tpext., 1932, 90, fig. 9); on the 
south, tendrils, crocuses, and a band of circles and papyrus flowers. The 
lily fresco is executed in a curious impressed technique, carried out with 
great skill, which gives a remarkable degree of definition to the design. 

A. general account of the excavation at Amnisos will be found in the 
article cited above: the villa from which the majority of the finds come 
yielded little pottery and few other objects, but these are sufficient to show 
the building goes back to the beginning of M.M. III, and was destroyed 
early in L.M. I by a violent earthquake. Marinatos connects this with 
the great volcanic upheaval which destroyed a large part of Thera, and 
brings down the date of this disaster from 2000 to 1 950-1500 B.c.* 

At Hellenes Amariou, near Rhethymnos, the excavation mentioned in 
my previous report* has been concluded. In addition to the early 
Minoan pottery there mentioned other early Minoan objects, and a grave, 
were found, as well as Greek sherds of the 6th—5th centuries, and remains 
of modern times, when the cave was used as a refuge from the Turks. 

Lastly, at Chersonesos, on the road towards: Mallia, Marinatos and 
Sotiriou have discovered two early churches, one of which appears to 
ayer the sanctuary of Britomartis: it is hoped to excavate these in the 
near future. 


Cyprus 


I have received the following account of recent work in Cyprus from 
Mr. P. Dikaios, Director of the Cyprus Museum :. 

* The archaeological work of this year has been carried out firstly under 
my direction on behalf of the Cyprus Museum, and secondly under the 
joint direction of Mr. F. A. Claude Schaeffer, as representative of the 
National Museums of France, and of myself representing the Cyprus 
Museum. | 
_ «The work carried out by the Cyprus Museum is marked by the 
important discovery of an extensive Neolithic settlement at Erimi, cight 





MT AES. 17524255. = FHS. 1932, 245; 4A. tgaa, 177. 
Ser Marinatos in Karo's report, 4. 1999. « ; 
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miles west of Limassol, and not far from the site of ancient Curium. 
Trial digging at the beginning of the work revealed several layers, and 
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during this year’s season we reached the depth of about two metres in an 
area of goo square metres. In this I have been able to distinguish four 
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superimposed layers, each of which 1s marked by a house of a circular 
type with substructure built of stones. The first house was of a very 
developed type and had several divisions, The second layer house was 
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simpler and had been destroyed by conflagration. A ihird house again of 
a circular type with a grinding place in the centre, and lasily a fourth 
house, were laid bare. The most important documentary results will be 
those given by the pottery, All the four layers yielded abundant pottery, 
including a fair number of whole yases.. This pottery is both painted and 
unpainted. The painted is covered with a thick buff slip on which red 
paint, sometimes turning to brown, was applied. The unpainted is 
covered by a slip cither creamy or red-polished. The shapes are mostly 
deep bowls with flat base and spreading or convex sides. Besides these 
there are jars with ovoid body, narrow concave neck, and raised pointed 
base. Remarkable is the yase fig. 20 from the second-layer house. 
Among the finds are abundant stone and flint implements, steatite orna- 
ments, idols, spindle whorls, etc, The excavations will be continued next 
year into the deeper strata. | | } 

‘The importance of this discovery is evidently great, It will be 
posstble to make a complete study of the Stone Age in Cyprus for which 
evidence has been more or less scanty. The Bronze Age and the question 
of ts origins will also be greatly illuminated. As regards the date of the 
Neolithic settlement of Erimi, it will be difficult to express any opinion 
as yel, since it will first be necessary to go through all the strata, The 
date of 3000 B.c, for the upper layers may be considered as the lowest 
limit, but a close examination of the finds. and the establishment of 
statistics Of the pottery are necessary before we come to definite conclusions. 

‘Excavations have also been carried out in a site near Curium, where 
tombs of the transitional period from the Late Bronze Age to the [ron 
Age have been opened, 

* The joint archaeological work carried out by Mr. Claude Schaeffer 
and myself was devoted to the opening of some tombs in the Early Bronze 
Age necropolis of Vounous-Bellapais, where interesting discoveries were 
made during excavations carried out by the Museum in 1931 and 1932 
(see Syria, 1932, p. 354 sq,),” 

"Troy 

The excavations at Troy conducted by Professors W. T. Semple and 
C. W, Blegen for the University of Cincinnati, to which the German 
Archacological Institute last year ceded its prior claims, were resumed 
during the months of April, May and June 1933: Professor Blegen has 
kindly sent me the following: 

‘ fy this second campaign the chief attention of the expedition was 
devoted to the cxamination of the stratification of the site, continuing 
What had been begun in 1932. In the central part of the citadel, in area 
E 6°" some 2 m. of accumulated deposit were removed layer by layer, 
the successive floor levels being carefully recorded together with all the 
material found upon them, These floors be longed to the Fifth and Fourth 
Cities of Schliemann’s and Dérpfeld’s enumeration; some of the walls 
were still preserved, and each room contained an oven or a hearth. The 
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material recovered comprised objects of bronze, stone, bone, terracotta, 
and an abundance of pottery, including many complete vases. The 
evidence brought to light made it clear that the Fitth City must be 
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regarded as transitional between the Early and the Middle Bronze Age. 
The discovery of a late type of Early Helladic ware on floors belonging to 
the earliest staee of Troy V gave a valuable chronological clue for dating 
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the beginning of the Fifth Ciry. Work was also continued in the broad 
cut begun last year through squares F 8—-F 9 on Dorpteld’s plan, im the 
outer part of the citadel. Toward the southern end of this cut the upper 
courses of the Sixth City wall were finally reached. Inside the wall part 
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of a house of the Seventh City was laid bare, on the floor of which @ mass 
of shattered pottery came to light, permitting the reconstniction of a good 
many vases. A -short distance to i eastward of this cut the great South 
Gate of the Sixth Ciry and its flanking tower were Investigated; the 
Roman walls uncovered by Dérpfeld in 1894, which, to a great extent, 
concealed the earlier remains, were partially removed and the construc- 
tions of the Sixth City have now been fully exposed to view. The roadway 
leading through the Gate has preserved three successive stone pavements, 
the earliest of which, arevided with a well-built covered drain, probably 
belongs to a reconstruction carried out in Troy VII. The great stone 
pulars, or baetyls, which Dérpteld discovered outside the south wall of the 
Nanking tower were completely cleared (fig. 18): four are still more or less 
well preserved, and there may originally have been one or two more, These 
baetyls, of impressive dimensions, constitute one of the most remarkable 
features of Troy V1, and their significance for the religious cults of the 
Sixth City has not hitherto been adequately recognised. Probably to be 
associated with the baetyls is a massive, altar-like base surrounded by a 
circular stone-payved area inside the tower. At various points along the 
eastern and southern course of the wall of Troy VI pits were dug to 
examine the stratification, and some useful evidence was recovered to 
co-ordinate the ceramic periods with those established on architectural 
grounds by Dérpfeld, According to the evidence of the pottery the Sixth 
City began a long time before the walls and towers were built. The early 
pottery of Troy VI, chiefly grey and black Minyan ware together with 
some yellow and red and a few matt-painted sherds, corresponds closely 
to that of the Middle Helladic stage on the Greek mamland, and the 
beginning of Troy VI must consequently go back well into the first half of 
the second millennium #.c. A small area in square J 5 was excavated 
very carefully; the deep deposit here contained many successive layers 
belonging to Troy VII, and probably VIII, which yielded a ceramic 
sequence of considerable interest, Along the western side of Schliemann’s 

eat North-South Trench the undisturbed layers of Troy I were meticu- 
ously examined down to the native rock. Troy I was clearly a very long 
period; at least four successive phases were recognised, the pottery of 
which appeared to show a seirulat development. It seems clear that 
there was no break between Troy I and Troy I], but a continuity of 
occupation, Two large trenches were begun on the northerly slopes of 
the hill in squares A 2-A-g and D 2-1 ¢ in order to ascertain if any 
remains of the circuit walls of Troy II and Troy VI were still preserved 
on this side, Neither trench was completed this season, but in D 2—D 4 
great masses of stones came to light, apparently fallen material from the 
Second City wall. In squares A 2-A 3 no fortification wall has yet been 
identified, bur a thick layer of debris extending a long distance down the 
slope of the hill was recognised as having been thrown over the edge of 
the citadel at the time when the Romans levelled off the top of the 
acropolis and cut away the layers of Troy VII and VI. Professor Dérp- 
feld’s explanation of the disappearance of these layers is thus fully sub- 
stannated. On the western slope below the acropolis some further 
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investigation was carried out beneath the undercut ledge of rock discovered 
in 1932. A large levelled space below the ledge was revealed, and 
immense quantities of shattered pottery were recovered, apparently a pure 
rae Se dating from Troy Il. Further digging will, however, be necessary 
before the significance of this deposit can be understood. 

‘On the plateau to the south of the citadel mary exploratory trenches 
were laid out in a search for tombs. In all these trenches Hellenistic and 
Roman remains came to light in abundance, and it is clear that the Agora 
of later Ilion lay in this region; part of it seems to have consisted of a 
great open square surrounded by colonnades, from which a roadway led 
to the acropolis. To the west of the Agora the basilica-like building 
found last year was almost completely excavated. It appears to be part 
of a palaestra with thermae adjoining. Several periods are represented 
by successive floor levels, one of the earlier of which includes some fairly 
well preserved mosaics—boxers, wrestlers, pygmies and cranes, etc. In 
the large Roman theatre the western half of the orchestra was cleared. 
Among the objects found here may be mentioned some fragments of 
inscriptions and of sculpture of late Roman times: a headless herm, a 
torso of a colossal Herakles, etc. Several complete inscriptions in Greek 
and in Latin ranging from the second to the fourth century A-p, were 
found on marble blocks which had been re-used in the substructure of a 
late Roman building erected over the Sixth City wall on the south side of 
the citadel. Some architectural fragments from the temple of Athena 
were also recovered from this same region. All the identifiable remains 
of the Temple, both at ‘Troy itself and in the surrounding villages and 
cemeteries, were carefully studied and drawn by the architect, H. Schleif, 
who was sent out by the German peek uacinetial Institute to complete the 
preparation of this material for the definitive publication of the Temple. 
The University of Cincinnati’s excavations at Troy have not yet been 
finished, and. the Expedition hopes to continue its work next year. 

H. G. G. Payne. 
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A Portrait of Piolemy I Euergetes,— 
A small glazed earthenware portrait-head of a 
man, fwund aecthientally on ithe site of the 
Mitiii-irsy: Hospital, haa heey woquined by the 
Department of Greek ond Roman Antiquities 
at the Brith Museum, ae a gift from Mr. CL E. 
Grunspum, ft fe ga mullimetres (1/) 0 inches) 
i height; ancl is made of buff clay, covered 
al cower with @ Vitreous glare which varies 
in colour from brownish-green to bright blue. 
Phe cneck is broken off from the gape te tho 
base of the chin, “The back of the heal -is rus 
off obliquely, but evenly, as though for attach. 
ment toa Hat bockgrecnd ; the oblique cu gives 
the face a quartet:timn to the left. The head is 
hollowed out behind, aod even this cavity ks 
hloc-glazed, 

The tun represented has a Healy gow!l, rarher 
projecting liga, prominent eyes, and a somewhat 
retreating forehead, over which the straight hair 


Aeschylus, Promthew Bound, In his native af 
my edition of this play, your reviewer cj Lest feores 
the emendation, which Headlam proposed. and 
| adopted, of ¥. 370 (Tepdie tatpov, tots 
Set Geo for ADSS,. Topdwe @eiper, soy A 
dvriety Gel), and days: “Even Wf we suppose 
that Typhon could be called wa god, yet the word 
comes awkwardly after the accusative sodpov." 

The frat ponit waa fully deali with by Headlarn 
himself in CR. 1900, pp. 1ob—7, where he notes 
that Typhon is called a god by Hesiod (7h, 
Haq, mpped Bod, Eye ote Geog yee) and by 
Hersychiua Tipe fads oop opnyives}, ariel that 
hie divinity is implied by Acseliylia in Thed, 
q07-900. Inthe same artiche he refers to copious 
exunples of the insertion of wan contra metrnm. 

With regard to the second pom, postpone 
ment of the relative pronoun is mot con, 
im Aeschylus, though it i¢ found in PP. 501, 
riot, Pe, 601, O74, dg. t7o, aml perhaps 
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is combed forward in w roll, held in position by a 
Plain rounded diadem, His left car is preserved, 
bat cthe night is cutoff by the oblique slice at the 
back, ‘The tip ef the nose ia broken, Other- 
wire the features tre distinguishable, though 
superficially indicated. 

The material points in Egypt: we may com- 
pare it with the miniature portrait from Nau- 
crane, filie in the Britt Museum antl tdentifed 
ae Arsinoe TL (FAS. xiviii (toa8), pp. 299 M. 
and pl. xv), The diadem shows that it repre- 
sents @ Prolemy, Comparison with coins (e.g. 
BMC. Pislenies, pl. xii. 2-5) indicates Piolerny 1 
Euergetes as the most probable aubject. The 
anly certain marble portrait of thismonarch js the 
but at Alevandria (Pfuhl in Ja/, xy, (iq30), 
P25, figs. t8-19) + and this litle head is thus a 
valtable, if modest, document for the study nf 
Melleniatic iconngraphy, 

FR. P. Hives. 


mPPootq, Boat it is very common in Pindar: 
OF, v.42, a2] eux ores, “tops ofow dota 
Proctay; will. 7a, yee dorroy Hkayidber dwlimny, 
Perey og {Gn otigares ticlxerrent PP. ii. 4=5, dyyodas 
Teipacploy EMAlyboves, métpyoras ‘Tipoow tv & xporrisyy: 
tik. brg-14, 4 bw seiaiveray therue ole Oonpol 
Gpkotevs J. i bp=19, ial she ABiluorroy *AXeutrs 
TOKE Tala, Sponttor roy trove Cagudve epléav edie = wii, 
24-9 eat! 2 Gunny bom movoy GdiAod, ytkeorrrer 
@ mire We “Apr tuter: eee also O. ii. -8, 4), 
x 99-4, FOL 74. 09-100, v, 10, 40-2, ix, 44-5, 
Nn 2o-o. Tt is indeed characteristic of his 
style, anil therefore is no out of place in the 
Aeschylean passage, which is probably intended 
to be reminiscent of Pincdar's First Pythian 
(sce My note on 364), | 

1 regret that I did not deal with this matter 
more fully in my commentaty, but I think there 
is no doubt that Headlam's eeuendation is tight. 

Grorce Titosson. 
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Charmber-Tombe at Mycenne. By A. J, BE. 
Wace: (Archoeologia, vol. bexxit,) Pp. xii+ 
2g2; 50 plates, 50 ilustestions,, Lomdon: 
Society of Antiquanes, 1994. 

This maguificemly produced volume com- 
pletes the account of the excavations conducted 
by Mr. Wace at Mycenar on behalf of the British 
School from | qz0 to rqrg, the reararches on the 
Acropolis and in the thalos-tombs having alrearly 
been published in Volume XAV of the Atmnatl 
of the School, This final instalment contains im 
the firm place a description of the chamber- 
tombs, with # plan and section of each, or, where 
stratification was observable, asin Nos. 417 and 
s2o, plans of the different levels, and a full 
description of the object found in each, “This is 
followed by a discussion first of the structure of 
the tombs and the methods of burial, and next 
of the material under the appropriate headinge— 
pottery, metalwork, ete. The book is what we 
should expect of the author's unrivalled kiow- 
ledge of prehistoric (Greece and - rigorously 
scientific methods of research, 

A good deol was already known of the cham 
ber-tombe from the excavations of Trountad in 
the “eightics and ‘ninetics, in the course of which 
about two hundred were opened; but in theese 
days the methods of excavators were opt to be 
snewhat rough-und-ready and their records 
were frequently defective: the excavations of 
the British School twenty-four tombe of the 
Bronte Age were opered and subjected to o 
rigorous scrutiny, with the result that we haye a 
far more complete and detailed account of Late 
Hellodic tnurial practice than any hitherts 
available. “The main resultamay be summarised) 
as Inilows:—Nothing rum. counter to Tsountas® 
orginal hypothess that the chamber-tombs, 
which are founcl in small clusters, are the hurial- 
places of clans or townships grouped arqund the 
royal reandence; for the Acropolis of Mycenae 
was no more than that. Some halfdosen of the 
tombs éxcavated by Mr. Wace were in use fron 
LH. i. down te the end of LL fii: or near it; and, 
in common with those more numerous ones which 
only cover the LH, i,. period, shew no trace of 

1 The netio ofa! Lower Town" of Mivcenan haw 
ling bec exploded, dhough the omisicading term 
erop ap frond tine to tlie. 


hostile disturhanee or change of population. 
That the separate chambers aro family tombe is a 
fatal inference, which derives some sapport 
from Professor First's observation * that in No. 
429, which was in tie from LH, i. te LH. fi. all 
the measurable skulls had the same cranial 
index, 7% While emphasising the scantiness of 
the Mycenaean material which for the Late 
Helladic period consists of tweniv-two skulls, 
Professor First feela fanly comitdent thar these 
represent at feast two rac! strain, Combined 
with the archaeological evidence of peacehil con- 
tinuity, this auggests that fusion had taken place 
before the opening of Lane Heliadic L 

A earefal ccamination of the tomb-stnicture 
chews that while some variations appear to be 
arbitrary. the proportions of the dromes have ii 
chronological significance. The dromoi of the 
tombs which contained LH. t. and LHL ii 


material are short and relatively wide, those of 


the LH. ti. period are long and narrow, a 
difference also observed af Asine. A. similar 


change of proportions occurs in the dromoi of the 


thalos-tombs, and for these the evidence from the 
chamber-tombs confirma the chronological se- 
quence Proposed by the excavator Sepulchres 
which remained in wee lor pericds varying from 
two to four of five centuries Were Inevitably 
gubject to clearance of rearrangement, ‘This 
wad donn invarious ways} the bowes and offerings 
earlier intenmente might be trunaferred te a 
repository pil excavated in the chamber or 
dromes; or they might be removed and packed in 
one part of the chamber, or again they might be 
merely eweot our into the dramoes. “Phere cain 
be no doubt that on these occasions valuuble 
grave gitts were frequently removed; for the 


small objects of value recovered, which premum- 


ably had been dropped or averlooked, suggest that 
the dead, especially tn the cane of the earlier 
lurialy, were richly equipped a1 the time of 
interment. ‘The most valiahle finds from on 
artiatic point of view were a number of engraved 
vem, found bn LH. i. and LH. ii contexts. 
Pottery naturally tnilks iilaget't in the contents: 
of the tombs. A remarkably large number of 
vases “Were recovered entire or in A condition, 


7 Appendix, pp. 2490-7. 
a See ML, ARV pp. Sz ff. 
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admitting of recometruction, and forma welcome 
acidition to our knowledge, especially of the LH. 
to and LH. ik perieds. Fiirtwangler and 
Leescheke published: the wases from the shafi- 
graves, brut from the later periods hurdly anything 
but fragments, while with « very few exceptions 
the finds of Tsountas howe oot been prublished ot 
all, “The re-<mergence in LH. iit. of Middle 
Helladic designs and yase-dhapes soppresecd in 
LH, t and) LH. ity is a dpaitiran feature of that 
vigonrus if inartistic age. 

Mr. Wace has added a brilliant.chapter to the 
lame history of Myccnacen exploration and has so 
presented his material os to make the book on 
invaluable work ofreferente. The completeness 
of the bibliographical notes and the perfection of 
the index lay under deep and lasting obligation 
dll students in the field in which he ison ocknowe 
Jedged master. 

For the admirable plates which illustrate the 
volume as well for the figures in the text we are 
indebted to the generosity of an Americon 
benefactor; Mus M. BH. Wright of Washington, 
who unckettook the cnst.. 





Npaloroprxty "Ekevols, Hy G. E. Mynonas. Pp. 
WHi-+- 154; 2 plans, 28. ilhestrarons. 
Athens: Hestia, 1992. 

Dr. Mylonas is to be congratulated on this clear 
description of jus finds at the prehistoric settle. 
ment of Eleosss. House-remaing, pottery and 
miscellaneous objects af the Middle asd Late 
Helladic periods come w ight in well-strutified 
sequence over a fairly Jarge ares, as well as some 
Middle Helladic burials and one Late Helladic 
burial ofa child. The repert also includes some 
account Of finds made by Skias, Philiew and 
Kourounsotes: In general the finds conforrn ‘to 
those already koown to be proper to the periods 
in questian. Especially interesting are: the 
incised Cycladic sherds in the lowest levels: the 
evidence thar at Elewss, at any rate, grooved 
Minyantollows plain; the apsidal ents of Middle 
Heilacic houws; the analogies between the latest 
MH. burials nix the Shatt-graves of Mycenac. 

A discussion of the problem of Minyan ware 
ecoupies several pages, and Dr. Mylonas returns 
to his arguments in defence of w Southern origin 
for the Minyan ware found in Chalridice, He 
may be right, and the priority at Eleusis of plain 
tugrooved Minyan isa point in favour of his case, 
but one of its chief hat since heen re 
moved by the final publication ol Fattresis, [1 
Which nothing is said abaur such priority there 
in the case of poblets, while in the case of 
and bowls, only tle use of produced rings ia held 
fo be a later development, ‘More proof, there- 
fare, i required before Dr, Mylonas" view can be 
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accepted, Dr, “Mylonas recognises (p- $6, note 1) 
the parentage of Minyan in the Macedonian 
Early Bronze Age pottery, but dues not give 
Childe the credit for having fest detected Tt) In 
i forthooming book on Macedonia IT hope.to 

be able to shew that this Proto-Minvan clement 
was far stronger than [s realised, und if the 
developed Minyan of Chalcidice really came 
from the South, it merely speeded up an internal 
process Already far aedvannel. 

That “hand-made pottery is not always a 
proof of priority.” (p. 56, mote 2) is mat an original 
discovery, but on elomentary fact known to most 
excavators, 

Since Dr. Mylonas has gone out of his way (p, 
96, mole 7) te citicae the method of excavation 
by soundings adopted in Macedonia, it may nor 
be out of place here to say that he has completely 
misunderstood the scope of the work, which hua 
been in the nature of & recommaistanee, For thia 
Purpose soundings are the only possible methed: 
The next siep—intensive excavation, site by sitt— 
should now be undertaken by Greek archeeoto- 
gists, who have notse far paid as much attention 
to Maredonia. at it deserves. 

The book is well illustrated and printed, and 
M. Travios’ plans and séctiona are admirably 
cear, Incidematly it is shewn what @ suitable 
mediun ix moder Greck for archoenlogical 
report, It has almoat the clarity of French and 
almost the flexibility of English. ek. 


ita origin. By Anna Roars. Pp. 128; 
i¢9 fies. Haarlem; H, D. Tieenk Willink, 
and London: H. Milford, i939. gr 

The earlier work of Miss Roes, Oorsprong der 
ftomefriche Aunt, waa reviewed. in this Jounal, 
eighteen. months ago fiii: raqgj.. tn ic she 
found among this ta carliet oorminic remains 
of Elam a series of striking paralich yo the 
more complicated motives of Greek geometric 
art and hence was led to conclude that eT 
relatiombhip existed, Her thesis hos aroused’ 
considemble interest, tlicuerts there bh oa nasty 
chronological gap which at the moment she 
hay tet succeeded in bridging. Still, itis 
becoming increasingly evident that the geometric 
art of Greece is not the simple -home-orewn 
product it was once thought to be, and the 
possthility of Asiatic elements is by no -omeans 
ti be disreyarded, iy the present esay, which 
is written in Enilish, she returns to the charge 
but along a different line of attack and with i 
wider aweep in material, incorporating the 
geametric art of Italy. She begins with the 
assumption that the motives and feria of 
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geomenic ari are => few amd so constant that 
they must be symbolic representations with 
set meanings; to which many of us will give a 
measure of essen, She then explains the whole 
geametic repertory a3 symbolic of mm-worship— 
not only the swastikas, circles, and rectungles, 
bur also the horses, birds, fish, ete.: on which 
guot Romunes, of sententiag. However, Miss Roca 
states her case very fairly, and for those to whom 
the difference tn time is an insuperable bar ww 
the acceptanor of ber Elamite-tGreek theory 
she brings wp a new argument—why 4 ia it that 
the same symbolism recurs on the native coinage 
of Gaul, which has tu apparent telation to the 
Greek geometric age? It will be admiticd 
that abe fas tackled a difficult problem with 
courage wand Tesourcelulness. 


Untersuchungen on grischischan Theatern- 
By Hermeicn Borer, Photographs and 
drawings by H. Wirsing.. Sections by K. 
Lehmann-Harileben, HL Mibius, W, Wrede. 
(Aba, df, Bay. Akad, ad Wers., Philasphilol 
vw. Ait, Kl, wxxui Bd) Pp: xii-+ age; 
ay plate in separate cose, qq Uluetrations. 
Mimich: Oldenbourg, rod 

Despite lia modest tithe this is ome of the 

most important books on the Greek theatre 
that has appeared since Dorpicld and Reisch 
laid the foundations of the study in 1296. Within 
the limits of this review only the broadest 
aspects of Bulle’s conclusions can be medicated. 
About twothirds of the book is filled with 
detailed! deseripions of some twenty theatres 
in Greece .proper and the West, almost all 
studied first-hand by Rulle ond Wirsing, though 
in many cases very rapidly. 
new observations concern Athens anc Segetta, 
Bulle insists on the urgent neeessity, on alimeat 
all the sites, of fresh imvestigation, and emphasises 
the face that mony of his comclimions may be 
upset by new knowledge. The test third 
(fram p. 20g) is m systematic atudy of develop- 
ment, down to Augustus, followed by a discussion 
of the inner significance of the external changes 
in theatrical architecture... Great use is made of 
the evidence of Vitruvius and Pollux, ard 
also of Pompeian paintings and mosaics, ‘There 
is ae excellent table of contents and. admirable 
indices, anc the plates are exceedingly good. 

Athens naturally accupics most space, berm 
of the greatest intrinsic importance, Here 

Bulle believes himself to have found remains of 

4 long rectangular aliar on two stepa, cutting 

off an are of the well-known early orchestra 

on the stage side. He connects this altar with 

‘Thespis, and regards ite erection ay the decisive 

step which tumed the eld cyclic dance into a 
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drama played before a background, He 
assumes that the ultar was soon expanded by 
wooden additions and ademed with scene- 
painting, To this period he assigns polygonally- 
arranged wooden benches on the hillside, 
which twice cullapsed, first shout 400 and again 
li 458. About 465 Agatharchus produces for 
Aechyius o more developed wooden shone, 
adorned with perspective painting, and probably 
anticipating the general shape of ihe ecarticut 
sion skene, which he would astign to 458, 
and which he calls" skene I". This *akene [' 
if am iiference from scanty remains: Bulle 
holds that it had paraskenia like those af its 
successor, akeme LI, but shorter. 

With skene ID we reach firmer ground, for 
it is no other than Ddepfeld’s " bycorgean ' 
ake, o solid structure: whoee general ground. 
plan is not disputed. Bulle puts it back to the 
lime of Niclas, about 420 B.C., and makes 
detailed suggestions far ite restoration, -based 
partly on the evidence of (hie plays, partly on 
the remain of other theatres of the same general 
type. He concludes that it had p low wooden 
stage, three atepa higher than the orchestra, 
berween the parukeria, and that the imuin 
back-wall carried @ pediment, wed for theo- 
phanies: and he believes these features 10 have 
been. inherited from skene To and even from 
Agatharchus's scheme. To Lycurnmus huraself, 
besides the completion of stone seating in the 
koilon, begun by Niucias, Bulle ascribes a compicte 
remorleliing of the shene wall, with columre 
and etatues, and the erection between the 
paraskenia of a much higher wooden stage, 
with pancllied: front. For these conchimons 
ale ihe direct -archarological, evidence is 
slight. After Lycurgus . 
no important change till the Sultan ET 
and Ficllenistic developonents mast be studied 
elewhere. ‘he so-called ‘Hellenistic’ pro- 
gkenion at Athens is post-Sullun, anil is colusuns 
are al] re-used, most of them coming from a 
dismantled choregic momonent. The Romar 
stage is Nevoriisn, and important modifications 
took place under Hadrisn and again in the 
early fourth century 4.0. 

For the recommrnetion of the fifth-century 
skene al Athers, Bulle pelies chiefly om the 
poorly-built Eretria [, which be dates between 
#41 and 411. He argues from ite doors (three 
in the back-wnll and two i cach paraskemon) 
that it had a wroeden #mge onr step high.. 
For the fourth-ceowry Athrnian skene he lias 
chiefly used Segesta, whose skone is remarkably 
wll preserved. While assigning it to the third 
quarter of the third century, Bulle maintains 
that it follows the Lycurgean model more 
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faithfully than Epidaurus, where the paraskenia 
have lout their importance: Epidauns, tow- 
ever, provides the crucial evidence for a high 
wooden age before the end of the fourth 
century, since 1s Tramp are demonstrably 
original, though its half-colunny | 

ie nit earlier than foo pe, “The introduction of 
the high aiage is connected by Bulle with the 
elimination of the chorme and the domimant 
importance of the New Comerly, 

The restoration of the Segreste skene | plates 
2an—25, with some tmrmtifications in the text) 
Bb astonishing, bot well documented: many 
authorities, however, would date i much later 
than the third century. A high wooden stage, 
with panelled front, connects the lower parts 
of the stone parmkenia, Above this an engaged 
‘Derit colonnadé rum along the face of the 
there, and is continued 3-0 partly open colonnacte 
round the parmskenia. Higher still is a similarly 
arranged Ionic colonnade, and the upper part 
of the skene wall is se( back to provide a second 
stage: a large pediment rises over the central 
pettion and o small one over each paraskenion. 
The main stage is approached by three dours 
din the back wall, the upper stage by one. To 
this general type, Bulle assigna the skenai of 
Symenre, Tynedars, and many others, all 
attibuted to the third century sc. or a little 
later, and mosily in the West. The Sani’ 
Angelo rerracotta at Naples, Wf rightly assigned 
to the late fourth century, gives important 
support to Bulle’s arguments, 

Fri eharp comtrast with all theae-siands the 
third-century Eastern group, Delos, Pricne, 
Asem, and Epliesus, which have no paraskeria, 
CW thee Delia was at firt of weed, ond has 
not been adequately published, All the rewt 
have bem nmodelled, and the original appear- 
ance of their akene frowia da uncertain, |nut 
Bulle believe: thar pilasters were the ual 
decoration: Ir should be observed that he 
rejects, vor Gerkan’s reconmsiruction of the 
original fom of the Priene akene, and agrees 
with PXMepleld in supposing that the atone 
proskemon, with half-columns engaged to 
qullars, haa there replaced a wooden logeicn. 
Such stone prokenia were probably invented 
at Alexandna, amd first appeared at Delos in 
the middie of the third century, and a bitte 
later at Oiniadai, “Dey were added to many 
oll theatre: during the second century. 

In. rhe second and first centuries the akene 
with * thyromata,’ fimiliar from Oropus and 
from the later forme of Ephesus and Priene, 
becomes dominant. In this type the skene 
wall is retuced to plain pillar-like stretches 
between three, five, of even scven lange openings. 
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The oldest example may be of the late third 
eentury, a1 Oiniadai, but the date of this theatre 
is disputable. Simultancoudy with this type 
we find at Magnesia grouind-plan which suggests 
the combination of side thyromata with free- 
atending columm in front of the central part 
Of! the skene wall, Thasos, af am uncertain 
date, seem to have had somilar arrangements, 
together with an open proskenion of free colime, 
alate type known from several sccond-century 
example: The Magnesian skene anticipates 
Roman forms, and Termessos, m the Augustan 
age, goes further in thesame direction. Vitruvins's 
Roman theatre closely reexmibles the 'Termessos 
type, aml was probably based on Pompeys 
theatre at Rome, which was adapted from the 
theatre at Mitylene. “The bright of the Termessos 
logeion lice between the Greck and Routan 
limits, but is néarerthe Greek: Pompey probably 
adopted the low Vitruvian puipitum, descended 
through the Atellana fine the Phiyakes. In 
this connection Bulle proposes to shift Vitruvius 
VY 6. 8, to after Vo 7 2 (from the Raman to 
the Greek section), a somewhat arbitrary 

The closing sections, whith are largely 
concerted with the evidence for stage production 
and decoration provided by Poorpcian and other 
paintings and mosaics, are among the most 
novel parts of the book. Bulle is exeellent on 
such definitely theatrical pictures as the Dics- 
kurides moeairs, but he seems to exaggerute 
the general influence of the atage on Greek and 
Campanian mural decoration. Hr produces, 
however, much evidence in support of bus 
view that the theatre was the main inspiration 
of spatial representation in ancient painting. 
The chief difficultics in his interesting attempts 
fo connect vanout types of painting with the 
perxit of theatrical) architecture seen) to 
lie Io the ouwher Of the ihyromata in. many 
theatres (seven ot Epheaus; and in the ranty 
of indoor arenes in the New Comedy; he may 
be might in falling back-on the litth-known 
requirements Of thr mine. | 

Tho sketch gives oo adequate idea of the 
range amd quality of Bulle’s work. His mental 
alertness shewe itself again and again.in brilliant 
Hashes of insight ond in ingenious combinations 
of fragmentary evidence. One notahie ment 
of the book as the fact that he never forgets the 
importance of the non-lramuatic usea of Greek 
theatres, Which ia especially relevant to the 
understanding of Megalopolis, Sparta, and 
Tyndaris,. Ltahould be added that he regards 
the whole book at preliminary to an intensive 
study of the internal evidence afforded by Greek 
drama of the classical period, 
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In conclusion a few slips may be eorrected. 
Far the last tine of p. 150 ° Hieron T* should be 
*Dienysios 1’: on p. 199 n. Pollux 4, 154 
is wrongly agid to refer to horse-rolling; Ri 
in the neighbourhood of p. 200 the order of 
the pages is utterly chaotic, though nothing is 
loa. 


DS. R- 


work, Oct, 1930 “March 131, " Baited 
by F. OV... Baca, M, I. Rovrovizerr, 
ol A. R. Bewonces. Pp, xvi+ ego; 26 
plates, 17 figs. Yale University Press, and 
London: H. Milford, 1933, 

Qo again the excavators of this fmmous 
site have a rich harvest of finds as the reward 
oftheir labours. First of all comes an important 
addition to the history of the town; Rome 
occupied itin 115 or 116, and erceted a trnanplual 
arch of which fragments of the inscription have 
been recovered. This diseovery compels the 
editors to abandon their previews view that 
Roman troops first entered the city.in 165 under 
Larcite Veru ; but the evidence remains that dur- 
ing the interval the city was im Parthian hands, 
and it is probable that (Dura was one of the 
‘Trajanic conquests abandoned by Hadrian, 
Further work has been done on the fortifications 
and: on various shrines: tho frescoes of the 
temple of the Palmyrene (rods have now been 
Temoved und safely bestewed, part at New 
Haven, part in the musewn of Damascus, 
The Palace and several blocks of ‘interesting 
povate howses have been cleared; from one 
OF these come the bert single find, a lange sileer 
vase with two garlands in repoussé work, 
perhaps Syrian work of the carly third century 
of our era. 

A large freasd in ene of the houses represents 
a hatte tn whieh beoyy cavalry of brian type 
are victorious, Mr. Little is inclined to identify 
them as Sassanians rather than Parthians, 
dn: which ca the caplial importance af the 
fresco os Alling a gap in ihe remains of Sasnian 
art requires no cmphans. [n any case the 
painting was left unfmished at the time of the 
<andtrophe af 256, A large number of jecrip- 
tions are again published, mainly wraffiti from 
the House of the Archives: they imeclode 
interesting horoscopes and several trading 
accounts: there is also a dedication to Zeuw 
Betylos, a deity who appears here for the first 
toe. “The sesanonal find of Christian frescocs 
was made of o later date-ond will presumably 
be published in a future report, 

j-#.8.—VoL. Lin. 


: y Roport upon the Excarations at 
Tel Umar, Irak. Pp. b2; 19 plates, 
6 figs, Second Preliminary Report. 
Pp, xii+ 72; a6 plates, 12 figs. By 
Lanov WaATERMwAN. Ann Arbor: University 
af Michigan Press, 1991 and a9q9. Each 
$t.50. 

Saul's emotions when instead of his father’s 
asses he found a kingdom must have been 
reproduced by the excavators who set out 10 
locate Balrylonian Opis and came upon that 
great city Scleunta. The frst two reports 
af the joint expedition of the University of 
Michigan amd the Museums of Toleda and 
Cleveland hate now appeared; they are well 
iustrated ond tell briefly and simply what tus 
been dont. The main operation was the 
examivation of a single large mula of which 
the uppermost level, baile in the earty fire 
teotury of out era, is described in the: first 
report. The uncovering of o second and a 
third tevel, thought to begm about 43 mc. 
and 144 @.c reipectively, forme the aubject 
of the second report, The first and second 
layers reveal an Oriental civilisation, in the third 
the Greek megaren oocurs; antl below all is a 
fourth etratune atill to be dug ane of which we 
are only told that if is "purely Hellcumtic.” 
In addition, the first report contains a nete on 
@ Parthian villa; sealings with Greek inscrip- 
thos ; ecine atu terracottas, Greck and Parthian ; 
while the second adds an account of the numerous 
burials found within the house; in accorlance 
with Rabylonian costom, atel of some inieresting 


In the Mountains of Greece. Ry H, DB. F. 
Kio. Pp. igo; 4plata,i map. London: 
Methuen, 1933. Gs. 

To write a gould book on modern Greece, 
juts necessary (1) to travel off the beaten track, 
appreciatively ane at leisure, (¢) to record one’s 
experiences before they lose their novelty, in 
other words before the country becomes really 
familiar. Such a combination is rarc, for the 
more adventurous travellers usually peatpone 
writing till too late. Fortunately the euthor 
and his wife made their first trip in the wild 
commiry round Varlousia, from which they 
went io Akarmania, and then to ihe Peloportese : 
tev acquired suffichemt command of (le longuage 
to make friends with the many amusing people 
they moet; ond they had enough leisure to stop 
as ling as they liked wherever they liked, While 
their journeys were still vivid dn their stinds, 
the author wrote thr book wherein he ace 
with jost the night amount of detail, those 
characteristic sights and) sounds, these enter- 
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taining encounters, thatmake Greece irresistible. | 


The preface contains some useful practical 
hints; the rest of ihe book I will not forestall 
execpt fo recommend you to meet without 
delay the pigaiealer who was enraptured by the 
Olympia pediment, the Leipzig park-keeper 
whose enthusiasm carried him round Greece 
on tenpence a day, and, if you can bear hi 
kind, the American Greek who wokethe travellers 
i Order to barrow their apera-glasses for) his 
motherintaw to look at the moon. 

One eriticum: .a fess inadequate murp should 
have been provided. One correctian: 
inaccurate to say that the Inhahitnnta of the 
Maina do not speak Greek. Finally, one 
warning to thot whe know Greece well: 
the book will cause a nostalgia acutely painful. 
But do not omit, on that account, to buy il 
ane eet ts in your pocket where it will comfortably 
th 
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La friee ionique. By KR. Dewaxcer Pp. x 
+ Hog; 19 plates, t14 drawings in text, 
Paris: E.. de Boceard, 1939 

This a book which sheald be carefully 
studied by all archaeologists. Lt deals extensively 
with a large eubject. One might wish on certain 
points for greater detoil, but the method of 
incatment and the: ‘plan of the work are excellent, 
and the lack of detail is counterbalance! by the 
full references, “Che illustrations are munerous 
and for questions of subject, compesition, etc, 
the line drawings are sufficient, for the eubter 
problems of lighting, colouring, and perspective 
are expluined by the single colwured and 
twelve photographic plates. Thit book givra 
an admorible frome-work into which more 
detailed studies might well be fitted; for 
instance. the chapter on composition with its 

Imsiztence on the distinction between Lonian 

and Dorian methods is excellent as far as it gos, 

but it Needs coanpleting with « detailect etudy 
of the same character as Hermine Speicr’s 

Ametgruppentampasition, and the chapter on 

cent might well have more reference 
to Vase painting: it ia after all remarkable 
that, while sculptors were frightened of the 
vacuum, Pamiers, like these of the Fikeflura 
group, explojted it io the full, Buta atudy of 
this size cannot be expected to answer all these 
questions, The main lines of the work are 
atimorably clear; it i¢ ag inquiry inte * bandeaux 
sculptes, cones comme élément décaraiif 
d'un ememble architectural."” ‘The first half 
of the book discuses the origin of the lonian 
frieze in Eastern parapets (ive, it wang originally 
not ofnmmental but protective), discusses the 
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Eastern and Creto-Mycenacan forms of fnexe, 
toces the development of the Loman frieze 
irom the decorated parapet (terracotta or stone} 
through the great friezes of the fifth century B.2., 
on to the Remon period. ‘The contras: of 
climatic conditions m Asia Minor ond the 
mainland of Greeee antl their effect on the 
architecture is excellently written. “The theory 
that the abandonment of terracotta for stone 
fiers cused a wholesale migration of lonian 
peiliers to Etruria is interesting. “he sccondd 
half of the book deals with the ‘decoration, 
subjects, composition, Aerrer wacwt, rokephalia, 
perspective, colouring: Here too there are 
exocllent ideas: the gradunl change ‘of. the 
character of the decoration, apotroparic, religious, 
ethical, formal (perhaps there might have 
heen more reference: 16 literature, particularly 
for the fifth century); the change of deeoration 
when the atone frieze, where exact repetition 
of orient was no longer economical, sup- 


Planted the terracétta; the account of the 
‘elements which go to the conyposition of the 


Parthenon frieze; the eradual development 
of the soul ptured (rier: trom painting tosculprure 
(though here there might well hove been a 
word or the technical and stylistic differences 
berween. fonian, Athenian, and Peloponnesian 
relief). “This is @ suggestive book and it near 
phrasing sticks in the meniury: *L’lonie, 
crest déja la Gréce, cl c'est encore I'Orient': 

“gu Fecit s oppose de drame; a la fre ionique 


la mttope.” 


The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture. 
By Stasney Cason, Pp. xiii + o46; of 
illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
WOSd- 255. 

The author haa bere expanded the earlier, 
briefer exposition of the results of hia ecrutiny of 
technique, and embedied the previous con- 
chasons of other scholars; adding » systematic 
calalogue of the tools and their funetions.. Lt is 
the first complete account which has been 
attempted, and should be a useful, if rather 
lengthy, compendium of ou knowledge. The 
racet important original contributions are the 
sturdy af prehistoric sculpture, in which, bean 





iron was unknown, stone tools were used: 


the observation of the-extent and effect of 7 
employment of stone tools, particularly cubbers 
of emery, in the archaic anil early classical 
periods. It was known that the surface of nearly 
all finished sculpture of marble or limestone was 
amoothed by rubbing with soft atones, such. aa 
pumice, but it has not been remarked befare that 


hard stones were sometimes used for one stage of 

Not much new knowledgr haz been added to 
the earlier account, but the aims of this book are 
wider and rather different, and it might be 
described a9 a aurvey of carly Greek sculpture 
from the technical pointofview. Two objection 
might be suggested to an essay of this kind: it is 
bound to be langely bypothetical amd uncertain, 
and tec much inpportance i: apy wo be atiritated 
to technical methods. Bommel wetally confined 
himeclf to the observation of the marks left by 
todls on unfinidhed surfaces, and drew ¢on- 
clusions which are mainly sound, Here the 
author, often dealing with finished seulpiure, is 
forced to rely on guess-work about the first stages 
of the carving. ‘Theories, for which the evidence 
is wanting or vague, are often introduced aa 
hypotheses ancl later assumed to be facts. 

The serious consideration be gives to the nebu- 
lous descriptiom.of wooden ‘ Xoans" in ancient 
authors (which he believes may be Mycrnaren 
stators Which survived into Hellenic time) 
appears to: have miinenced him im fis ascrion 
that soft stones were regarded by the Groeks as 
similar to wood and carved with the same toels, 
But the hardness or softies of a substance affect 
its tractalslity léss than its texture does, and it is 
the grain of wood ty which the-particalar charac- 
ter Of wood-carving tools is due. “The punch is 
os suitable for the first stages of limestone 
sculpture os for marble, and there is no evidence 
for the posilive statement made here that it was 
not teed, “The surface of all finished stature, 
where the morks of chisel or knife are not vinible, 
must have been smoothed by rubbing with stone. 
The suggestion that a‘ fine surface fmish* was 

¥. beeuwe it would have heen 
Kavered with paint, itmisleading: paint nee! not 
obscure fine qualines of mothetiing. 

While the anthor is no dowht correct in the 
importance which he gives to the use of atone 
tubbers in marble seulptare, ihere is oo decisive 
evidence for the atatement that in many early 
works only a punch and robber were employed. 
ft ia difficult 10 he certain that .a claw or flat 
chisel were not used at an intermediate stage, 
especially for detaila in the face and drapery, A 
gouge or flat chisel would haye been) convenient 
for the ear of the Dipylon head, for example, ane. 
some other tool, bevidea the punch, must have 
becn wied in the hair. Sometimes the author 
germs uncertain in his own mind of the acdvan- 
tages anc limits of stone tools, how far they were 
uted to shape und when only to mnooth; He 
speaks in some places of the method of rubbing as 
‘ jong and laborious,’ in others as much quicker 
than working with iran. 
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Siuch tess convincing 1s ube assertion that rhe 
flat chisel alone wae used (6 carve low relief, 14 
is based mainly on ihe observation of eroentric 
and unimportant works, as the archaic Spartan 
relict, or alight works, decorative adjuncts in very, 
low relief, like the Athletes beri the style of 
Which has such in common with draughtanwen- 
sip.. ‘There is mo reason to auppose that im 
works file the Ladovisi ‘Throne and most ports 
the frieze ofthe Parthenon, where mast and con 
tour are used In a wholly sculptural way, the 
point and the claw were not employed for the 
frat stages, On the archaic grave stele ni New 
York there are marks of 2 claw en the unfinished 
part of the youth’ a head and marks of a file on 
the ground, It is misleading to say that it i 
quicker te work with o flat chisel; up to a point, 
for removing material and blocking out a bgure, 
the punch is quicker, Altmoat all low reliefs were 
smonhed hy stone, including the Parthenon 
irieze [pet p. 201), 

Kluge's main conclusions about the technique 
of Hronee-casting are accepted and reproduced 
here, tris difficult to form a judgment at second 
hand and from writtes ascounts only; hut even 
if, ly the beginging of the fifth century, the 
Greeks had not perfected the cire-perdue proces 
of casting, Ie le Simrel 00 ‘poeta Temarur: thot 
would be for using a wooden, ingtead ol a clay, 
model, Since the model is only a niedium for 
the metal, the definition of the qualities of a 
statue as “plastic” or not is besade the question; 
the shape of the drapery af the charioteer at 
Delphi, for example, is perfectly suitable to the 
bronze maternal, The description of the treat- 
ment of the gurface of the bronee alter coat, 
and the tools ancl methods used in finishing and 
chasing ore the author's mort intercsting con- 
tibutions: It is noveasy to decide whether the 
Greeks used artificial patination, It can scarcely: 
be said that bronse has a" netive colour’; when 
cleaned and burnished it has a dazzling glitter, 
proper only for a particular kind of sculpture, 
and probably unbearable in! brilliant sunlight; 
while the natural tarnish due to exposure cunmot 
be called very benuliful. 

It is doubtful whether the * important chrono- 
logical results,’ claimed in the Preface, can be 
obimined by an unalysia of technique} the con- 
clusions ure usually too vague and too unecrtam. 
On the other hand, many of the dates here 
asomed, and en which important conclusions are 
often based, are disputable, Reasons could be 
given for placing the Acropolis terse 499 in the 
sixth instead of the seventh cenrury, and mest of 
the ecated figures from Branchidaec in the (iret 


half of the sixth century, instead of (he second ; 


for believing that the Kore with the peplos, no. 
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679, comiderably later than 460 mc.and that 
the majority of the Kor were reside between 
eo am! yoo a.c., rather than between 340. and 
soo. “The sculptures of the Nereid Monument 
are more often dated to the late fifth rhan)to the 
fourth century. 

The least convincing pusages are those in 
which acsthetic conclusoné are drawn, especially 
the theory of the influence of technique and 
styleupon cach other, “Nhe thesis that technique 
often controlé and forms style is put forward at 
the beginning and is made very prominent 
throughout; om an coormous importance is 
attributed! to surface detail, ‘The artist naturolly 
Selects the material he can get best suited to his 
work and the tools with which he can best 
execute his desigrm: it it his mind which form 
his style, anel technique is no more than a means 
to it. Surface detais, whicti ore here a0 
emphasised, arc only really effective when they 
define the main proportions of the sculpyure =. as 
moder sculptors never cease to tell we, * Soulp- 
ture ig the Composition of Masses, defined by 
Planes.” ft ts easy to illustrate and prove that 
mere techie 1s not decisive by comparing the 
sintues reproduced inn Tigers. gy, afi, 3H and $9: the 
technique te said to be the same in all, but the 
style: are widely different. The artistic qualities 
of the statue dedicated by Cheramyes and of that 
illustrated in-fig. 38 are not at all ulike, although 
the drapery has been carved in the same way. 
The ently Attic Kore in the Berlin Museum may 
be a * masterpieces of craltanonmhip,” but that does 
not make it good sculpture, “The contrast drawn 
here between the face of Cloobis and that of 
the Sunitiom Apollo is unimpressive, becuse 
the face of the Sunium Apollo is almost entirely 
reatored, 

There are signe of lack of revision and co- 
ordination (¢.2..9n the same page the Dipylton 
Head is said te be made of Island and Pentelic 
marble); this is probably the reason why, in 
solte cuacd, i isso dificult to discover what the 
author himself telieves, On anuwnber oti import 
ant aod controversial proilema a liter passage 
sets to contradict or modifyan estlicr, This 
may be due bo a boc urest desire to reach cere 
tainty on points for which there is no evidence, 
The pary of the book where real observations 
are recorded, soci os the use of the tubular drill 
in prehistoric works, are valuable and important : 
other, m which vague generalisations of un- 
founded theories are made, ure regrettable, 
becnuse they tend to ohscare amd detract from 
the eae Same of the unaccountable and 
gartling expressions may be duc to the style, 
whith isalmoest too dashing and pictureaque; but 
what if aie to make of such & statement as; 
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‘certainty Polyclettus devoted a major part of 
his energy to hair" (pp. 163-5)? H, J. 


Dar Eleophradsamaler, Dy J, D, Beazcey. 
Pp. 30; g2 plates. Berlin: Heinrich 
Keller, 1933. 16m, 

Campana Fragments in Florence. By sini p. 
Beartny, Pp. 95; 3. plies, 7 trans 
sini Oxford University Press, 1443: 


The. Klvobheadesmaler ts the sixth number of 
the serict Ailder priecchticher Vasen, edited by 
J. DY Beazley and Paul Jacobuhal, Text and 
ihustrations are of the ‘high standard which 
we have bees Ind to expect from the preceding 
"Berlin painter® and ‘Pan painter." ‘The 
painter's development is traced forwards and 
backwards from the two magnificent cops 
in Paria, one with the Amazanomachy of 
Heracles, the other with the deeds of Theseus. 
There gre appendices discussing the arrange- 
ment of the fragments of which ther two cups 
are composed and the cups ore published 
complete for the first time. “The fist of the 
painters works in Attinke Fasemaler his been 
increased by one neck ainphote, twe pelle 
two ‘calyx craters, two lots of fragments and 


noted: pi 14,. Taf. a4 bis should be ‘Tat. 243 


p 26, 43 ~) should be 43 (40); P. 27, 57 
should be 7 (52), p. 29, B82 (66) should be 
83 (66), 


The Aleopiredemmler should be popular; 
it it An invaluable contribution te the inier- 
pretation of Greek ort, Profesor Bealicy 
doubts if the Campana Fragments will ever be 
really popular, This may be trur, but it 
certainly A masterpice of echulanhip. In 
form it isa commentary on Dr. Doro Levi's 
catalogue of the Campana fragments in Florence. 
This bas otcesgiated the renumbering of Dr, 
Levi's figuica in all but twelve plates of the 
catalogue: seventeen *Himoies' one provided 
to put over the other plates; whey have tracings 
af the outlines of the fragments and the new 
numbers, The commentary dewzibes ' first, 
joins ane pertinences ; accom, aubject, when 
not obvious, and 1 interpretation ; third, pert, 
style, ancl authorship, The Labour and the 
kinel of stholurships involved can be understood 
Whiew itis realised that well over a thousand 
fragments im Florence are described and 

attributed, many of them about a quarter of an 
inch square, and ihat fragments joining them 

‘crop up all over Europe and America‘; 
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for instance the frontispiece ts a faurly complete 
cup. by Olics, composed of fragments in Rome, 
Florence, Heidelberg, Brunswick, Raltimore, 
and Bowdoin College. Ih the commentary 
various liste of attributions are given: the 
most important are—p, 24, the Splanchnopt 
painters p. yo, the painter of “Tarquinia RC 
grat: p. 41, the Comacchio painter. 
T. 5. L..W. 


des Archiologischen Instituts der Uni- 
vorsitat Heidelberg: Band 1, die Rot- 
figurigen Attischen Vasen. By Witney 
Kramers. Pp. G4; 48 plates. Berlin: 
Heinrich Keller, 1991. 

The collection, in great part the gift of Paul 
Hartwig, consisty of 17 canmplete wisns ancl many 
fragments, “The publication |s excellent, both 
text and plates. Many archacologits de nor 
qiind what their pictures look like: they leave 
that po the block-maker, ond concentrate on 
higher things; but if they can spare a teoment 
let them: look at these plates, aod they will [earn 
what collotype can do, and abould be expected 
toda, A ‘word of praise too fer the printing, 
paper, and linen binding. 

A collection of fine fragmennm gives a good 
view of the development of the vase-painter’s 
art, ond draws the eye to beauties of detail thar 
might escape notice, Many of the best artists 
are well represented at Heidelberg; there are 
characteristic amd useful examples of the rank 


and file; and there ia no restoration, JA relick 


from yow. Gn row, or page after page, of half- 
bogus amtiqucs. 

fw: Kroiker is not 4f those who count time 
sperit on fragments time frittered away: his 
‘eatalogue shows nol only the right care, but a 
nice feeling for distinctions of style, Work on 
fragments exercises this sense and develope it- 
For amusing proofs of Kraiker’s acumen see my, 
Campana Fragments (CF.) pl. 7, 20; on bis moa. 76 
and 77; and CF. pl. qj 1, on his ne- i. 

t had alreatly been able to connect 2: of 
Kraiker’s mumbers with fragments in other 
collections; as belonging to the same-vase or even 
joining (7H. 51. pp: 39-567 BSE. 11, p. 16 note b, 
on his no.2).  L-was later able-to place 22 others 
fece the index to CF. under Meidelberg). With 
these 44 ont may mention a few fragments tll 
lately in Heidelberg, but not catalogued by 
Keaiker, as they had already been orded to other 
imimeume in exchange (see CV. Oxford, ii, p. vil, 
or ple 25, f, and pl. bo, 1), | | 

On the painter of 10, see CV. Onford, 
pl..gt, #4 of $49-145 and, the imide of 146, 
CF. pl. 16, 20; of 140, GF pi. 20, 26; of 160, 
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CF, pi D, 2; of aog, CF. pl. 17, 24, and add a 
cup in Athens, from the Stables (T, women; 
A-B, centauromachy); of 211, GF. ph 18, 95. 
eo is now shewn to be by the Cerberus paunter, 
not the Euergides painter (CM. pl 1, 8). The 


imecriptim of g2 plus the Dresden fragment 


joining It, reada Anfumjsyors[Ae] On 67: 
the Perugia Euphronioa cup seemed tome, when 
I lost saw it, as far ay ome can tell in ite ruined 
itair, to be by Onesimes himerl In 5, the 
jhing hanging is a diptychon, om end, not a 
Hute-case, {3 now seems to me by Dour, not 
NMokron, «7, 91, 2. ace by a single hand, but 
not from a single cup. ito and it2 would he 
hetter in plaice inthe next section. 115 is per 
haps from a cotumm-krter. #18 is ¢lose to 
Myson, but by «4 follower rather thin himself. 
rae: the plate-referenee, 20, has dropped out. 
The tip of 154 did) not seem black t me. 178 
ie nenter to the Altamurs paitter thin to the 
painter of the Berlin hydria, a later member of 
the same pchool. On 197 see CF. pl. t4, 21, 
Chr 205: the Palermo dines i4 pow figured by 
Hahland, Varn wm Meridia pl. 5. On 2167 a 
clay object in Elemis, gig, of the geometric 
period, appenrs to be a rattle ofthis kind. 207: 
cee CV. Oxford, pl. 42, 2; Capua qo ie another 
replica. 244, mow that it-lad found its place ne 
a bit of the Villa Glulis-Florence-Caitle Ashby 
Phrixos cup (OF. pl. 15, 24). must go back into 
the tiith century, 

Dr Schaal hat just published an eye-cup 
(Van ix Bremen, pl. 11), which is by the same 
hand as Heidelberg 10, anc which confirma the 
connection, noted an CV. Oxford pl, 51, 1, 
between the Heidelberg cop und eye-cups in 
Winchester and Dreaden. 

J. DB. 


: France 12 = 





Musée du Louvres, By E. Porm Pp, 
423 47 plates. Paris: E, Champion, 1993. 
Corinthian and Attic. 


Wits. Corinthian, The relative chronology 
of proto-Corinthian and Oormthian, estaislished, 
beyond cavil, [ think, by Johansen and Payne, is 
rejected by Mi. Potticr, whi still holds that the 
erny with the Amphiaraos krater and 
belong to the first half of the sixth century, Pi, 
1,6; the animal is not an aigalektryon, since 
there is no cockin him. PL 18, 20, a bull's hens, 
nota bucrane: the Morin aryballoe is surely not 
Hoecatian but Corinthian like the Louvre yase 
Pl. 19g, 6: for kindred designs, 4. CP. Oxford, 
It! H, pl. g, 28. | 

Tl Ge. Gortnthian plastic vases. Should. 
not the general bibliography have contained a 
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mention of Payne's weatment of these in NT., 

which eorrmcts alder notion: and adds very 
much? Plea: surely all these ane wearing their 
“own hairdo nota *klaft"? PLog; pl a, ¢: 

pu. t,.43. ple 7,4: very doubtial if these could be 
called satyrs, Pl. 4 weart a pentherskin, not a 
nebris. PY}, 5,4: the bull's heads in Oxford and 
Warrbury are East Greek: and this? Pl 5, 0: 

not a“ kioft" esther, ts it? 

HtHe, Attichh Pl. 33,8-10; would it pot 
have been kinder to the reader if-the falee foot 
had heen cut offin the reproduction? Pl. 76,2: 
JHS. 51, p. 282 mu, 24, Heidelberg group. PA, 
77. 0: correct readings of the imeriptions are 
given In ZHS. 52 po 178. Pl. 77, 4 (F 64), and 
pl 77 7 (F 65) belong ta the? group,” whith I 
hope to Nai oe in Afstrepoli fam. Aducewrn Studies. 
PL 77, 8: the interesting inscriptions are largely 
repainted, and it would not be hard to remeave 
(he repaint. In FHS. 52, -p. 178-1 did not ned 
what is here reported; Fowaa careful to say thay 
ihe inseription was for thati—giving the painter's 
intention, aed ignaring for the ooament his mis- 
takes. Its not remarkabiec that a painter using 
the Gornthian alphabet in an Attic workshop 
theuld have two form of lambda—the Attic as 
well as the Corithian. Inside the vase, Mr, 
Pottier reads, doubtfully, Ake(Qpo(yjoc: Dread 
Aisteoess (with Connthian epsilon and sigma) 
and J think Payne hos seen the truth: the 
inecription is for Algalv8ipes—and ihe man at 
top specd is Alexandroe—Paris—dectining, ns 
often in archaic painting, the office of judge, 
PL. 78, §, the fowler cup: * sarne technique,” we 
tead (os oll the preceding); but the technique 
differs ican Wnportant pomt:—reserved ince 
take the place of incised: 1 noted in FHS, 52, p. 

169, note 14, that the cup was Hot Attic, but een. 
Greck, Fikellura style im Facet. Pl. 78, 7: 
foot docs not certainly belong. I. 78, 9: the 
Thecript ian is given more scttsratcly i in 7taS. 42, p. 
73, where the ‘ club-sword ' is alse accounted 
for, 

HT Lc, Atuc rt, earber. Pli56, 2: there 
more rstorution than is given in the text: for 
mxzaniple, In the satyr pl. 469, 9, the toes, moat of 
the arms and shoulders, and the horrible mouth, 
ar imedern, An" ephebe playing the flute * js 
out of place iit athiasos: the figure (pl. 54, 2) ix 


fremmale. | 
Ltd, Avne-rf, later, Plog6, 1 (and pl.42, 5 
and pl.46, 1): Dhaveoften pointed ont te... 7S. 


50, P 102) that the formula ' mime attribution ' 
it Misused. PL. 47, t was amiga mot fo * ihe 
group of ube Phinle painter,’ bur to the Phiale 
painter himeelf (ef, FHS. 50, pp. i6t—2; and 
below, pl. 46,1), Pl. 97, 4 (G 497): Sluvalov 
painter (Ait. Vp. 498 on. 5). Pl 97, 7: after 
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"add “zor.” Pl. 48, a, near the 
nee painter, Pi. 98, 6, the Inscriptions, xaip, 
eahgs, omitted, Pl. go, 0; placed in the manner. 
ist group in det. ¥. pp. 249 ne. 16. PA, stn 
largely modern. I, 4, 1, ef. the Cambs 
Sinis pelike, CV, pi, a+ 3 and pl. oS. Pl. Rie 
alist of the painter's ‘works in ¢ a Fragments, 
pF, 5. Pi. 4a, 1: Vases in Polis tx sabsequcrs 
to dt. Pi. 4g, 1,5, and 6 (not 4,4, and 5); 
the pattern: above A ia largely modern. PL 
4%, 22 grup of Polygnotes and the Hector 
painter, Pi. 49, 4 (not 6) anc 9-14 is only 
loosely connedlible with “ Meidias* There ia a 
sigma after the first inscription, so the name js 
hanlly Dione. Pl. 44, 02° Att, Vi p, gab, above, 
no. 3. Pl. q4,.5, Ttalioie. ML 44.8, Attic, Pl. 
44-11. Tiallote: PI. 45, 0: the mouth of the 
vase iscalien, and mich later than the reat. 
Pl. 5 0, youths, not girls. Pi. 46, t (Paumater, 
pl. 29, 4) was not ‘attached to the workshop of 
the Pan painter.’ lot assigned to his hand. Pi, 
47.10, Icaliote.. Page 95, the subjects of some 
Rerch vases may refer to the north, but mo Atte 
ijtvle was specially ercated for northern customers, 
Page 96: * Atticiving lialiote’ iy noi 2 re 
comnisable category, 

J. 0, B: 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum : United States 
et America, 2 = Providance, Museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, i. 
By 5. Bo Lvce, Pp. 50: 41 plates. Cam- 
bridge, Maas.: Harvard University Press; 


1935: 

This is called * fascicule 1,” bt T think it priiat 
contain nearly all the vases at present im the 
collection. The waaes ore well classified and 
deseribed; ancl good photographs are supple 
mented by a few wood drawings, the work of 
Miss M. A, Ranks. 

East, Greek. ‘The Camiran oitmochoe pl..4, 1 
tame into the market along with that published 
in CV. (eford, Td, pl. 2, tg, and T remember 
that both werr said by the dealer to have been 
found in Rhode. The animals are thee that 
Kinel: has shewn to be not’ gazelle * and " ibex," 
but fallow-hincd “and wild goat, The bitilies- 


graphy at the bead of the page omits the best 


acomme of the fabric, jn Mise Prite's ai Greek 
Pottery, a work that deems to elude the contri- 
butors to the Conpus (cf. JAS. 52,1. 142), although 
it ia actually one of the Gorpus € 

Atte geometric, PI, ¢ hes ost un Atte nak 
atfirst; cf, however, Athens 11456 (Nicole pl. 4, 
774) Pi, §, 2: certainly hones, The neck- 
picture ia sail to be « * prothesia scene of six 
formale figures,’ which would seem to require 
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further explanation, as there is oo sign of pro- 
thesis in the part of the picture repretuced. 

Attic bh Fig, 1: already published by 
Jacotathal, Om, pl. tg, af. On cach aide, aman 
courting a youth, A goo waar, by the same 
painter gs t the Louvre bydria Fogo (OP. TTT He, 
plz, 9-6): sce BSA, vol.cei. Pi. 9, 2: ihe 
sane gradite on two.other Nikowthenes amphorar 

3 Lowe F soo:—London Bo96 and 
Brussels BR ytg- PL. 10, a: the device ia a bull's 
head, nota * boukranion’ (cf, BSA.-oy, p. 204, 
note &), Pl, 12, 479 part of a kotyle, a replica oF 
that in Thebes published by Ure, Siti and fifii- 
Century Pottery. pl. 18,00. toe, 87, and the white 
thing oa cock held by the boy who is being 
courted. 


Auie of Pl, a9;- eye-cups of thin type [eves 
changing place with palmietics) are not very care. 
On the form of the aryballow held by the boy 

in A, ee BSA. 29, p. 196, where I mentioned 
this cup. The boy on B is carrying nol a wine- 
skin, bat the jeg of a sacrificed beast—bull or 
cow: Tomade the same slip:in An. WV, but sce 
Campana Fragmentt, ptt on pl.4,.2 Pl. 14: my 
note gives reruire of a iaenoad as well a5 a salyr 
on I, but T cannot check that now. This can 
hardly be an verly Epiktetos.. Pls, % b ¢er- 
tainly very like the work of the Nikon painter ; 
aa Mr. Luce observes, Pl. 15, 2: a three-figure 
acene split up between the two sides of the vase. 
For the way the victor wear his cloak, cf. the 
contemporary Nolan anrphora by the Dionocles 
panier, Gall, Leaner, 3, plate, Fo 3. PL. ts. 3 
came from the collection of a Mr. Kyviika m 
Rome, H.R. W. South is doulitles night in 
connecting it with the school of the Berlin 
painter. Smith and Luce mention three Nolan 
of the same kind: others are in Vienna (two), 
Villa Giulia (Castellani), Birmingham, and there 

wae one iv the Hamilton collection (d'Honca 
salte, g, pile g5}: cf also the lekythoi Poulsen, 
Blraskerstad?, pl. 11 and p. 14, and omechos m 
Villa Giulia (Castellani) and Munich (2490, Law 
pl, 92, 2). Pt. 07, ¢ ie from the Giudice callec- 
Gon, I figured pl. 17, 2. and spoke of subject 
and ‘painter, in FHS. 47, pe-293. | think the 
Ickythos came from Greece. Lr seems to have 
lain ona cloth, which bas left red crisscross stains 

on it; the same stam show on @ vase which 
Se face ther “erat lat ad. ao’ aiid “ind, the 
alahastron pl. e.g; and on & white lekythos 
by the Auschines painter in Oxford, 1929: 3, 
which wae found im Athens: may this pomr to 
the three vases having come from a single grave? 
Hh. 17.9: thee Jowt exp is in Berlin, iny, 9217, orl 
is by the painter of the Bowdoin cye-cup. Fi 
(8: ihe same graffito occurs on one other vase, 
the neck-amphora of the same shape and by the 
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tame painter in the Vatican (mo. 2 in my List 
Alt. V. p. 192, bottom), Plog, 2: the charming 
lekythos was in the Giudice collections by the 
Pan painter, P think. PL 1) $2 the bird ebiongld 
he a partridge: see Payne, NC. p. 174. The 
imcription is meaningless. "The style can hardly 
be called archaic, Ph 19, 4c. similar Iekythot 
in Bowdoin and Koenigsberg: group of the 
painter of the Bowdoin box. In pl. ao, § the 
gesture seem to be that of holding a wreath, 
Pl. 2 is mentioned, and placed, in CP. Oxford, 
p34. Pieaa. ts there is # photograph of this in 
the British Muse (Miscell. phot. §, gb, 2). 
By the Ghristic painter: cf his hydnai in London 
fh 188: CV. pl. 35, 4), Dresden, Mykonos, and 
Gotha (5q). Ple22,2: cf the Athens vase of the 
same thape 12945 (OC. t297): they recall. the 
manner of the Alkimachos painter. Pl.-22, 97 
get pl. 17, 2- The mither recurs, but without 
the boy standing beside bier, on the Euaichme 
painter's kotyle in Boston (Jal. rz, pl. 2) and is 
there inscribed wAstyecke, while the old man 
car her ix Akte. Engelmann wanted her to 

be the Astyocke, dangliter of Aktor, and mother 
of Askalaphos and lalmenos by Ares, who is 
mentioned in the Homeric Catalogue (/i. 2, 
599); but hesitated beeawe on the kotyle she 
hae only one chikd. Well, here she has two; 
although it must be acimitred that they don't 
jook like twins,. U took the thing uy Ube higerr 
boy's hand to be a hoop-stick, which would. be 
more suitable to his age than * a dageer” ‘The 
little boy, by the way, @ alceping, as in the 
Boston vase. For the mother’s gesture, are alin 
the Villa Giulia painter's hydria in Cambridge 
(CV, pl. 35,1), and the Syleus painter's fragrocnt 
in Regym (Nes. cgiy, p47). Pl ag. 1: a 
owenad ix imeribed Eedia: ‘Mes, Potticr ¢us- 
geste that this name should be Ev(ajte, per- 
fume.” But Foie occurs on two other vase a4 2 
macnad-name (Charlotte Frankel, Sete- ond 
Bobchemeanen, p. 3), and Galene, which is similar 
(ef, Soph. EL 899 with Bur, Air. 11.45), ty usexl 
twiee, perhaps thrice (Frinkel fc.; and the 
Boston paycter Jai. 7, pl.4). Pl, og, 2: seco 
earlier than the Meridias painter, Pl, 24, ¢ 
notyet’ Kerch.’ in the accepted acme. A calyx- 
krater belunging to Dr. Hirsch, with the same 
subject, isin the same style, ch aley Munich 
29th. 

Attie white. Are noi mouth and neck of pl. 
es, 2 modern? If ihe figure on pl. 25, 9 9 
naked, it must be Eros, not Iris. Pl 25, 5 is by. 
Buschor’s Reed paitter. Pl. 25, 6 and. 7, are 
more than repainted, they are faler_ 

Tinliore, On "Saticula” see Fuses im Poland, 

pp 75-6. Pl. a8, 1: see also tba p. 73. Fi 
28, 4: agned example of yptedriimes, “The thing 
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in front of the woman isnot! the base of an 
ineense-hurner,’ bart the dieros: sce Jacobathal; 
AKiaions Tod, pp. 5-6. 

"Faliscan.’ I don't think pl. 20, 2 ia Fallscan, 
Plates like this are very common, but this is the 
anly ane J know with a painted inscription— 
painted before firing: it gives thir name of the 
Latin owner, Ploplia) Gemucilia. 

traliote. The pyxie pl. 29, q has an interesting 
peculiatity—a pair of nicks on the lid, and a 
commponding pair on the lip, to dhew where (he 
lid ts to sur (though. as it happens the lid fits better 
if you igmure them). A replica in. the Louvre 
[ED 337) is also nicked: f have no -note of nicks 
on the replica from Loecri in Reggio (483), or 
that from Nola in Berlin (9005), but they may be 


therr, 
J- D. B, 


dee Masques. By Joxery CrAwoxann. 
Water-colour copies by Vacestie Devas- 


Bex, Pp. gt: g plates and 12 text-figures. 
Paria: de Boccard, 1993. 


Delow has been known for a. generation at 
one of the amost important sites for ihe early 
history of mosaics; the new finds, carefully 
published by M. Chamonard and Mile. Devam- 
bez, confirm its importance and supplemeit 
the evidence of earlier discoveries in scveral 
interesting respects. . 

The four paveruents described in this fascicule 
were found in a building which has been named 
the Howse of the Masks. Thih house, situated 
about too metres S.E..of the Theatre and pear 
the Howse of the Dolphins and. the Histriry, 
ii unusually large, but roughly constructed 
aud carelessly decorated. M. Chamonard 
thinks that it may have served as a rehearsal. 
place for visiting theatrical companies ond os 
a store for ata operticsn, The mossics are 
superior in style to the reat of the decormtions 
i: the house, and wert perhaps given by a 
successful choreyus, father of an athletic victor, 
whose statucs were found im the ruins of the 
building. In estimating the date of the building, 
M. Chamonard observes that the walle were 
repainted at Irast twice, and that the house 
was thir erected hardly later than the middle 
of the aecond century b.c.: nor would it be 
earlior than the end of the third, when the 
theatre was fmisherd. 

1) Hall of the Centaurs, The pavement 
of this room contains an emblemu in three parts, 
consisting of a rectangular panel flanked by 
lozenges. “The reetangulur panel, which alone 
it the emblem, strictly speaking, represents 
Dionysos (7) riding on a panther, The god 
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i OF an ural type, being bearded ane! 
effeminate (after the Hellenistic fashion), but 
Claburately accoutred fin the Oriental: styte). 
fs ¢ostume appears to be influenced by the 
conventions of the theatre, judging by the 
desciptions of Pollux (Oxem., iv. inh ff: 
ed. Dindorf, i, p. 213); and this fact in itself, 
easily intelligible in « building connected 
with the drama, aught well explain the unusual 
attributes. M. Chamonard, however, adds the 
supplementary hypothesis that the artist: may 
have been o Syrian, like the Asklepiades of 
Arades who signed the mosaics in the neighbour. 
ing House pf the Dolphins (Dvlos viii. 2, p. goo 
and pl. iii); and may have repreented the 
god in a mixed Syrian form, or even simply 
displayed his imperfect knowledge of orthodox 


iconography. 

The cetitral panel was brought, ready-made 
from the workthop anid set, rather askew, in 
the pavement, which was accommodated to 
it as well as could be managed, Execpt for 
the dark ground and the con:plicuted paly- 
chromy, which are Hellenistic, the simplification 
of the drawing ia more characteristic of Roman, 
and even late Ronmn, work. The firures are 
partly In rermicelalom, partly im fine tevvelletnm: 
in the background the testellan are luid in 
horizontal rows, except round the outlines of 
the figures, where, incidentally, they are smaller, 
The technique of the lozenges containing the 
centaurs i.much rougher, the background being 
done in what M. Chamonard calls opus darbaricum, 
or small natural pebbles. In the saw-toothed 
border the black teeth are separated from the 
white by thin stipes of lead: 2 common practice 
af Delos, but not one which seems to have been 
adopted much ehewhere, 

2. Hall of the Masks, [n the centre id a 
repeating patiern of cubes scen in perspective, 
flanked by tw borders of comic masks inter- 
spersec] with tendrik, “Three of ihe masks-are 
female and seven are male, five being bearded 
fadfivenot. M.Chamonard attempts to identify 
the characters of the masks according to the 


established by Robert and Navarre, The 
technique is feseilatum; there is no we of 
sermculéhem or of paste cobes, = 

3. Hall of Silemmp, The endl of Silents 
with a flute-player is umiaually schematic and 
course for a Hellenistic pavement, and might 
be used in support of Shear't contention that 
the mokaica in the villa at Corinth are of this 
carly date, 

4. Hall of the Amphora,, ‘The pavement 
hasan elaborate border of imbrication, which 
is excecdingly mre as o border motive, The 
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‘aner frame of bead-and-ree! is typically Hellen- 
iatic device; the infrequent exanvples dating 
from the Roman period are practically all found 
in Greece. The intricate sexfoil. recttes on 
either side of the amphora in the middle of the 
floor are of the carly plastic type. 

Mile, Devambez’s coloured drawings of 
the Dionysos ctiblema ond the Silenm panel 
deserve special prawe, They are large enouh 
in scale to show the actual forme and individual 
colours of the tessellac:: the minute varialiom 
of shape and. tint seem to have been most 
carefully rendered, and the remilling verton 
is of high technical value oes 


A Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks, 
trom cire. TOO B.C. to A.D, 270, based on 

ihe work of Barclay V. Head. Py. vili + 
106+ 30 plates, London: British Museum, 
The prise | in a peviied form ol Heart's Coms of 
phe Asrients, now restricted to Greek coins, but m- 
chiring those of the Imperial pertcxl, is very wel- 
come, and the changes in the election of ex- 
amples for Ulistration have brought it well up to 
date. It would bave been on advantage for 
students generally if the notes had bern: bes 
severely numumuti¢: bot, so far as they go, they 
supply uefil information. ‘The only point to 
which serious Gxcepition need here be taken is the 
~ ateribution of early clectrum comm to ‘mints in 
European Greece, which would give a Wrang ides 
of the function of thia coinage: and ull known 
examples are definitely Asiatic in fabric and 
style. Bat the main af the book i pre- 
sumably to provide illitetrations of the coins; ane 
it may fairly be said that the plates are unrivalled 

in their excellence. J.G. NL 


Sylioge mmorum Graecorum. Volume 

rT. rhe tained Collection. Parte I, IL 
Etruria to Thurium. Sixteen plates with 
shortexplanatory text. Lomdon: published 
for the British Academy by Humphrey Mil- 
ford, and Spink @ Son, 1943. 155. 

This second volume of the * Sylloge* presents 
to ux what is probably the most representative 
collection of coins of ancient Tialy ut prevent 
in private hands, Historical anct archaeological 
interest. pervades ihe whole volume, from the 
strange one-sided coins of Etruria at the beginning 
to the noble dicmchma of Thurium at the end. 
We gee Greek are in its own characteristic 
excellence at auch mints as Tarentum, with a 
grand scries of * horsemen" types, or ieranga 
tum, with a glorious range of didrachnw in 
exceptionally fine preservation, oecasionally as 
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for north as Naples—an outpost in * barbarian * 
lanl. Tut it a fascinating atudy also to trace 
the changes which that art undergoes aa it is 
adapred to the use of one after another Italian 
community. Many of these Italian isswes are 
of exceptional surity—the small bronze piece 
of Pal (Peéligni ?—no. 48) and the amall ailver 
of Samnium (no. 44), will serve as examples. 
li ie mitt important to hove all epecomerns of 


such coins mode available foy study. The 
notes, though short, contain the essential 
minmom, carefully recorded. The plates 


are probably aa orar perfection os is possible 
today. It may he added that the price is so 
low thar the last excuse for negiecting this 
invaloable work ts removed, Soxc 


Supplemestum iEpigraphicum Graecum - 
Val, VI. Pp. 160. Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff, 


Lyy2. 

The sixth volume of this useful work [useful if 
wsed. with. discretion) astemmehes one with the 
diversity of opimen among the many distin- 
guished contributors with regard to the reading 
of fy2 inscriptions: which are here. quoted. 
Perusal leaves ane uncer the inypression that 
Asia Minor epigrapliy offers a free Geld for 
ingenious speculation, unfettered by any regard 
for the pessible accurucy of the original copyisis 
or the agreement of several indepemlent wit- 
nesses to the text. “Chet the first copyist has 
sometimes erred ix truc: and he ie generally the 
most teady to admit eoror, ond to consider 
dijpassionately any proposed improvement: he 
remembers many loct where lie found the text 
obscure and fiestiated whether vo read CG or O, 
Dor T, and similar uncertaintics. | 

Yet the few dined the beat chance, Stones 
deteriorate or are broken.' | may quote a case 
where Dessau asked me te verify my text, a3 he 
found it difficult to accept my reading on histor- 

ical and geographical grounds: I travelled ecigh- 
beets Denies specially to verify it, and found on 
long careful study that I could pot maintain my 
old text, “Then suddenly the sun shone aut ancl 
my text stood forth clear and certain, as strokes 
became vimble that had beenohbscure.- Truthde- 
pended on thelight. "The difficulty has long dis- 


appeared, aid: Dessau’s recent Jtstarp of the 


Empioe records the inferences (hat he drew, 
SHG, is a record of details; and any useful 
Toiew tmust examine the dietaila: i would re- 


{Frost arvl poi end anow- inthe lor bitter winter 
wear away stones. In JAS. to24, p. 34, Moodeeor 
(Calder shows that qo betters had been los since I firey 
copted the atone in) 1904, My more cxreial copy in 
1905 shews many more. 
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quine a wohumne to treat the work.ae i) deserves 
with its inmumerable suggestive remark ancl now 
readings, which reward careful study even 11 re- 
jected. The, work t also a marvel of com- 
pressicn. Tt feeilitates Our task ty ume the con 
vention that every remark in Latin is adopted 
from SAG, (often my briefer statement of the 
Interition of S6G.)> while op cticiam of poise 
or atidition is expressed in English, 1 thke 
examples intentionally at random. Moat of 
them | have seen and studied, Some I had to 
hunry for varied reasons (eg. 571), Griticiemn iv 
mere weefol fron one who jos sen the stones; 
tome suguestions in SEG. would not be made if 
the stone and surroundings had bern aren: «.z. 
in 5G Crémert suggests [Fyvee yap 74] béstper 
Averra Zows |i2. Bubs) [nner |paow colts eaaet prope 
Ant. im specieom narmum sutllanim, 

The ancient Tanes are Assigned sometimes m 

fashion :' olim Bumeniag ' is attached to 
Kuriénnnil: Tehivril, Baljik Hissar, Exnirjik, 
Ishekli, “Tchivril was a tiny village of -no 
account till the railway went to it. Thereby 
hates a tale. 

i. OVTEPIOE: OOfijypioe. Non attrectavcrim 
Cromert (nightly), Odleprog ed, (de Jerphanion) 
dub=Vicerias. O8(l)ju(t)et Zingerle. De Jer- 
plunion is @ trustworthy and carehil copyiat. 
‘The Gtulus is interesting; 71. Quikrins Aphis 
deisios dedicates Kupig Jos: he evidently identi- 
fied (or wesitnilated) Iais with Aphrodiic. 

%, “Odum “Artowdes ancl— — 

{ Oattiio ‘Ea. Why not leave 4 as the atone 
hos it? 3 and 4 are dedicated to Elagabalus, 
doubtless at the sane tinve (4.00297), and EA wee 
taken av the name of hin god 

Ta — | NEEPI—| cSytor. eo) Ayouircw rit [#]] 
repyiag They Ancwvieu Mow|[ejmavet 19 curiips 
sn a tele Teprethoy, "This must be read 4) ¥=r- 

m Soyeg|oteres. To Licinius Muciatin leg, 
ra pr. Galanac prov., fortasse idem atque 
Minctarin § Oenoanelenais GR, IT. soo, HH. 
40 met Mace. et Ant. Pil) vel eas pater= 
fortasse onginent trahit a C. Licinia Murianp 
(act. Veep.) PER. TE allo, no ney = This 
note seems to mix three different officials 
named Muri, (i) Jn tit. ng “TL Lirinius 
Mucianus jegatus (proctorian) of Galatia.’ iis 
(2) (3. Licinins Muctanus, the famous sup- 
porter of Vespasiay in 64-70, honoured with an 
inscription while legatus pr. pr. Lye Pampls. 
(BO, vib, 210) at Cinoanda. (4) Muciantus 








\ Frant points: outon CAG; 4ogd, thar it dates 
about Dei In Nev, 176 Marcon and Goomeodis 
hid a very dangerous voyage, whith eained Apullo. 


fine to pilace in the Dempte of Sarapis (images of) the. 
Dioscrrt, 
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Oinoancdensis (act. Hads. et Ant. Pil), a citizen of 
Oinoanda- 

Here I can viindicase the accuracy of R. de 
Rustaffjac! d'Orbeliani. ‘These words occur at 
the end of a long inscription; yet they are de- 


scribed by M. d'Orbeliani (1024) a3 A se¢parnte 


fragment. In this he is correct, 1 copied both 
the fragment which d'Orbeliani copied, amd also 
the entire inscription on an imbroken basis, The 
latter is published in part os C2. g042 aml in 
PGR TTT, 2555: but as given tere it breaks off in 
the middie, ending with the dedicator ‘Anoi- 


Adu “Ammike| vious the atone continues "Ad 


ovbpede tis lieydi| Ang “AdgowBpiles & mal "Ayr | paws, 
veges Too wrydhou lead | Zopdmiber dwtermaey be 7Sy 
Wifeor) | [epxupoderos ko a in: the fragment, 
‘This fees the date of 14 aa s7f. 

$6, Bow] ude (sit): | perhaps ix a false stroke, 
as Often; but my copy notes that the lapicrda 
began to write M, then ermedl it, ancl put it in 
next line, 

I(oulios)? Alexandros Tiberius of Maximin I 
or Philip married to Bagajdajnica, a slave 
éerotaay as published by Jerphanion cmnot 
be defended (by otros mr}, buet may be A 
fake stroke, or more probably Crénert rightly 
Ytothes)> the proenomen, once so honqurahle, 
ceased ito be used acon after 212, when all free- 
men in the Empire had the right to usr it, 

ik. tpaquins eal doreAgctepor, A Bperrdy in Ana- 
tolian custom was of intermediate stan be- 
tween free amd tlaves he ten married ther 
daughter of the household, Roman law did uot 
recognise this stats, and. » Operre woe often 
made dmidcdiGeees in onder te coare his rank 
by dedication to 9 god,® 

40. berarrait pro breartia: (mofiri cima vel 
lapicidae crrore). ingerle rightly. 

43- Tete core. Wilhelm: Fightly. 

57+ Very dificult: incited on @ pila of very 
anal chameter; copyist and lapicida cannot keep 
the lines apart. I copied it in.1g27 and again in 
1928. Same names which | thought quite cer 
tain are doubted by others and vice versa. | put 
in 8 AMOAGY ETOYE [edd TOYETOYT) and EN 
for EM: wt ty-1g EMETHMUWE certain, F inserted 
amall.. Names of XU Phylarchs gre uncertain, 
and ther are not i2, The first are RAKIAGY (or 
FAIAGY) |ARYAOY (where perhaps the lapirica 
mined ALAIOY amd ARYAOY) > BWKEPITOE : ZHNGIN 
(For 2HNWNOZ), IMPHEIMOY : ATOAAGSANOYE with 
i blank space after i atend of line, ZAPMANOZ 
fanly one Jetter lost, Eap[miba]ecy impossible), 
Nomina Phylarchorum MAD certe distingui non 
pesunt, This is tw. Many comections are 





‘There are many cues, ‘published and un: 
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proposed, [ found it often impossible to de- 
temmine what the lapicids intenced.. Perhaps 
Topusoves fot Eakantie so Jew (a4 coins of Sala). 
CWAkaws ia strange but cleor, The we of 
ov (initial) i Phrygian and Lycaonian de- 
serves study. At Nova Isauta there is OYPTAN 
(accu, Latin Horm?)-at Limenia-Binds Ooetlg 
(Latin Hosidia}: at Sabmai [VW fJicemo (Eoyn- 
tov} : Chjietpons = Yolcacius: Ooyepoy in No. t. 
sq. 1 have maintained that the atone originally 
hacd Trokfe| usovos Anotiecfice: and after study of 
the stone i poss, stil) think so. “The words fit 


the space: there is abondant room: although te, 


trace remain, the atone at thie point tum been 
much exposed to rubbing. The name of thos 
great Laodicran family is tobe expected. More- 
over, the lapicidae at Ancyra were careless and 
coarse workmen, and syllabarum divisio ty rately 
regarded by Greek workmen and often violated 
even to the extent of dividing a diphthong be- 
tween two lines. | 
60. “Che many editions have added lirthe ps the 
first edition in AM, 1896, 466. My copy (i998) 
adda something to the letters and much to the 
restoration, ‘Che deceased gladiator was killed 
at Ancyra: his-name waa P, Actios | Amyntas) : 
his wife Aclia took it with bum, Mepyeuned. 
jmbdgurg(vu]| is clear. He died aged 97+ He 
heid (honorary) cititembhip of mmny cities, 
Grocth{ae) | Newsuqtl[=] | Aseiont | O0umron( 6] | 
suis | “Aufolev | Biofyn} | Cactfan] | Bovkln)|veo[ 
‘AgE[ gees AMOY, on the sone, ane Bout (not 
Kot). [ donot know what city is meant ry 
fot, ‘The epigram must be quoted in full (as 
my text differs much from others), except the 
first couplet. 
oq [dw romiey wlcky Jowow *Aniv) raw roe trod |perroy 
JAD ve “ABpeaee |p othrty Pca[ en” Beane] 
§: [otros yap 8x [pros fyey[ 7? v4 outed y cers |¥, 
© [eapedbyavos o [Bureipiie 4] vipa Feregy’ depaba iy 
gy [einer tenging we cel Js 9 Weel | ree rerio ts] 
oltest ay 
[tw Tokdten i Bo ad | + slatporiris Sova). 
Q | oivmes wal oy yw war idogae wokhie brrcoBeos" 
 frdiog Tine” fe’ Tone eunee[quvew Gaxpine |v 
ti [edeunery & ier fteoore yi] pow (70. Eratpor) tude 
ing }era | 
feij AlScu Basen = fel dupnegd| ems Shey |. 
[Exivoy Ef) mpbaton oy erctor x xo] mw 
The epigrain might be improved, but 3-7 
seem practically certain: also Iv Tokar, explain- 
ing place of death of a Pergamenian. There i 


not roan Cor Orraaal ovbens ‘auroras. 


St 
vilabes [oyu], et (ov), et [Gro] ve ante vreyy, 
There ig: however, abondant space frees the boss ie 
thie to leaking of the stone. 
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61. Real "lagvaeds, y' Sxyeptc: that it certain ; 
Fe oy", Segvipes. | 

oj. Zingerle (who has made many good sug- 
gestions, though sometimes too violent) ¢hamges 
Bont Crorerd to Tipe (ApH CB). If change 
needed, | prefer “leyyovd. which is a known 
ethnic in that region, “Chere iv no village Pipec. 
(‘Sgerca oor lsgerea tecalla Scheria. of the 
Odgsaey)? Follow the stone." 

of and wt. ataoo, te. aFepen often wied in 
Phrveia: cp. roo. @ingerhe rightly [rieroy 
aGapoy fpfylor mettle. Aly copy sheva 
teay[ee| clearly, } 

ad. Mipén, Egyptian slave. The text is mere 
quess-wark. | | 

oo. Hexameters followed by funily names; 


ame it Keetee, for which Crinert suggests 


"lovee: (K for (€, @ frequent crror, corrected 
rightly often by Wilhelm); but the text is mere 

107. Tepats, local spelling of the frequent 
fame Taooos (ie. Tarfkjasie from the god 
Tarku), 2 for s is found in Od Phrygian 
materes, in ivivé for fetves, and in AAW, I, 
ra, where Calder reads O . . . ‘YAAZ{ nwt), 
ethnic, A beteer restoration: is) Mavoces 6 [zai] 
"Yast (ie. “Whax), a name taken from legend anal 
used also at Nova Tsaura, 

$19. Mee Bucklerca,: also Sterrett, 1089, 

Lge FAbod det eofiow  iperpay Buckler c: a. 
The last word {de quo dulitat SEG.) is ob- 
vioukly error of lapidarine for ipausy, ie. Ipyzor.. 
We must not think of Homer's words (alluded to 
in MAA. 1. 970)" T and 1 are frequenily 
mixed iy lapidarii ane copyiven! ea. MAMA, 
No. ad, Where (‘leovjud; should be |Oaper] 
tis: ! an Iconian could mot own land or a 
grave at Laodieca, but Paretta, Baretta, was 
attributed to Laodicea, See Jiedetch ty Hu- 
munn's Hiempolti, No. 6. Eumekis the mother 


had on Asiani¢ name, often represented by 
‘Longus, Dolichos, Eumegethes, 


Tranlations of 
the native foome#£, 

i46, The name Sextilius often oocurs in 
Asianie inscriptions (Sterrett, WE, 25); soldiers 
doubtless in many canes. | 

ray. Matias, op. Mad(ia; CB. p. 362, Jewish 
MerSato; ? = 

167, The ‘sanie eques ie honoured in 174, 
found ot Acmonia, RKotpnet in ACH. ihg5, 
afterwarts comected to Kedepret. -Edlitores dant 
frtves ath Ionian In pq it bs boue[ rity], in 

* | copied a atone at Nacolea, which has Cepeards. 
twier, 

eomaige dei riBow Fortuoy. ae 

* Wilheiin suggests ATNON ; it ts Homer's AEEAON, 
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fo)ie@ca should not be “corrected” tn 
[EjeGee. In Phrygian Greek they formed « 
noun [e}iesy on the analogy of mdr, asfpew: 
dutpay and fete denoted what ihe Turks call 
Selamlik, where men mect, exchange greetings. 
have meals tigether—omally firmished by a rich 
man: the first shew of wealth for @ Turkish 
villager is that be makes a Musafir-Oda. A 
traveller who is wise aske before entering a 
village who keeps the (best) Minafir-Oda, and 
tors abraight to it, dismeounts, sid etiters ad owner 
ofall init for the time. “This custom probably 
hardly survives the modermisation of Turkey. 
Many of the old dative names are connected with 
the practice of this duty of hospitality, Ecgavleow, 
ete, 

74 Im tpt with ad from M. Chapor 
l copied this hardly legible tithe on the 
acropolis af Acmoma, ‘Ay. T.|serd& gpg 
manGq| pov leat q Poly wal 6 69] [or wal A yipoueler 
teal eat | @[vih “Apralimmady ttel| pqcey Acduoy 
‘Eywdrrs | of A. Wee Trypeprolag Ketip| tow I) rapxor 
emipns (6. KA. Pep]Stoety, brihqti lane Ester Ae 
fiupov, yoMepyo AeyiGvor W Atyororriig, Hrapyev 
tiny £4] “As lvesternn) sriarny mot sfineytine] rir 
netpiéos, Cohors TT Claudia takes @ title frais 
Gordian I, giving date po the titulus 2g8—a44: 
KacuGetvlt is fale: the cohort 1) Claudia is 
knowin only from-Nes, 67 and a7q (Goh. 1 
Claudia served in Armenin-Cappad.), Ley. 
VI Avg. served in. Moesia and on the Rhine! 
An Ala Auwusta was in Egypt in 83 and perhaps 
Ma: Aug. Svriacu waa the same, An Ala Aug, 
was in. Mocsia at a station Augusta as Lite we 
40%. 

77. There omst have been dideog between 
Eumencia and Srbastr, and the citixens Had 
rights in common, ¢.g. competition in wames (ef. 
tituley at Euunencia, Buckler cos. JRS. 1926, 
p. 80), ewnerhip of land (for burial, etc,), 
Strangers mivht tot he buried at o Atrange city 
Without permission.* 

(gg, [ have opelt as on the stone, Napewtta, 
Runrpoyeile, vere, cic. = ay Ua novi editor Irish 
carrexisse videtur. Buckler cum suia rightly 
adopts the same practice... Those who aller 
the spelling of the stone are not regular in 
their * correction.” The spelling in Asia Minar 
often differs from accepted Greek usage (some. 
time due to ignorance of Greek, but often im 
portant), sul means perhaps ‘laid in the 
———— 

© A soldier of Leg. WIL wor buried! av Cyrthus in 
Syria, painting to a detachment serving in a Syrian 
war duming Cent Ill, perhaps undet Gordian, See 
PW. RéalKne. ay, Ala, 

This subject merle livestigation, Exceptions 
best aru prove the rule, Li 
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grave’? In that case this aliar with titulus wus 


the first. to be placed on the fat surface of the 
henjon 


o21. 3% hp@[a) is urnmual: the same construc- 
tion berves as the home and temple of several 
heroes and. heroines {i.. deceased), 

aa7. Fortase pon pertiner ad. Stectorium, 
verum ad Aleropolim. [tis impossible to be 
certain, the distance ja short, and the stone misht 
be carried from either, In v. 12 T had [M.] 
Aur. Edd. SEG. delent M, ante Aép: This 
makes the date later: Zeaimns wai a freedman 
of the Septimian dynasty: Crescens libertue of 
the Antounes 175-180, ‘Crescens had been 
known in the Pentapolis while Procurator of 
Phrygia: mow when he was promoted to. a 
Higher position this honour was paid him by 
Senate and people through Zosimus, who was in 
charge of the Epperons” interestsin the Penras 
polis, It seen clear that the place which 
Crescens pow held was higher than the pro- 
curstoriip of Phrygia. Zouimua wai not very 
accurale in knowledge or terminology of Roman 

ag8. Imexow Kiraeli in Aéim. Quartalahe., 
probably rightly, The best (earliest) edition 
af the prove legend attached qo the Epitaph 
of Avircius Marrella uses in ihe prow text 
Proyov, evidently caught from ‘the epitapls, 
Orth suggests: (badly) [aarra 1a] ppanucree 
fete: Avincna had moreto say than that: the 


old conjecture is preferable, though nt couvine- 


Ing: 

242, 293) Pcannor aceept the localisation af 
Tyrion and Pepoura: the district is right, nar 
the villages. 

44. Seidl Sultan was close to Palnion Beudos, 
which has hitherto been sought by me and 
Other on a wrong line of march, ftblazed inno 
glory, and strick coins, when Hadrian visited it 
oo hig march from Ancyra by Melissa. to Metro 
polis or vice versa. Synnada did not pay 30: 
much Attention to him. | 

agg- Tt 1s often difficult 1o distinguish 17 and 
TH TD thought TAC was more probable: but 
both are possible. 

Sh4- ‘Apa (tos) should be changed to “App; the 
tituhis ism dedication to’ Ares, a Pisidian and 
Isaurian and Lycaonian god. ‘Thid common 
form of dedication to a god and to-:a mortal 
merged in the god haa heen mistinceritood. here. 

474- Ara cum delineations > Ramesyi textum 
correxit Calder: “ipBaxoe (8) ‘Amfene] |g 
Tpleosirrnpcn), cty yA] wand vara?) T ==. Calder ts 
Tight #4 far as oG, 

|, 2ends with a curious monogram, ligature if 
fyly jut (which needs one line added to Caldiers 
drawing). Ia monogram fo may be repeated 
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in interpretation, giving the relative clause 0% 
Tyyoti| [xjorlixe yids. AT in 14, though broken, 
were certain in 1904 in my copy. 

550. 1 9. BE|NOC confirmat per cpistolam 
Galder: BexOC Zingerle, qui confert Hesych, 
Pieces Apts, pty IT have been interested 
always in thie Phrygian word since it was 
found in a Plirvygian inscription (07h. VIII. 
1905, Bh. 96), and had it in mind when 1 
copied No. 990. feos in confirmed by several 
others, since Callander diseovered it in pqoh, 
Tn front the stone has Bel pot, as Callander read, 
bur the tivuluy reads fee) eles: the latter No 
atided om the right side of the stone, ‘Similarly 
mo 8, A (frurth fetter of ea |] moypetieol) * ia 
added on the right aide, T should be glad to 
learn what BENNOC means; hut certainly the 
money was not bequoathed to make bread for 

555. dvyiives Alyuetia(@) ed. D. M. Robin- 
gon: & br{adecis}) Gnfaprmd(ey) corr. FL Schehl. 
The reading and the correction: ane false, “The 
lection ia clear, dey. (A) “Aturphee (Adiutrix). 
Idem Paulinus howoratur in tit. Lat. JARS. UL 
Ors, Tus, No. 4 aut Robison. This Ti silsts 
wrong: 495 gives the ¢urus henorum of 
senatorial rank; the other givea an equestrian 
Urs. 

560, S61. ‘Tinulos editos a Sterrett ¢ta Mordt- 
munn dene ed. Calder, ReoP hil, XLVI, bee, 
192-4. Thess tituli muit be taken in close con- 
junction with each other and. with rhe locality, 
Calder separates the epigrams as of different 
im, becowe the form of leqters aml the treat- 
ment differ, Variety of letterime proves nothing 
ai to age: at Dorylaion 7 tituli, praising a 
citizen who bore the expense of building the 
fortifestions in the third century, are in most 
diverse form of script. At Antioch the differ- 
ence of treatment arses from the fact that two 
persons are praised: one the skilled engineer 
whu made the water by his art How uphill to 
the city (360); the other the governor of Pistia. 

Calder’s: restoration: te on right fines but 
needs change. Head [ect edt" “hip? |ctor, 
‘this work abo (in addition to. the many with 
which his art (tigen) has enriched the city) 
[imbr?jason perfected (fre) '; lis achieyc- 
ment was te add the high+presure eaten. by 
which the water was made to flow up io the city, 
Previously the water from. 2 mountain spring was 
brought otar the city® Exeavation hay shown 

‘Probably Kokoeapotiig fy due to the haul Greek 
af the coniposer, butt may be due i the engraver, 
who hamiled Rak | o | cxpathic bartly. 

A ridge runs north und sauil: ehoot 4 miles, 
about 2500 feet above the modern Vallowadj: it 1 
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that the age of improvement was late. Antioch 
grew. tich under the Antonine: by trade: 
temples, o theatre, etc, were created. but the 
great age of town improvement was under 
Valerius Diogenes, governor of Phidia, His 
many tituli® shew that he wdormed the city with 
Hummers works ond ruled the province for many 
years: his earliest tituhe (CH TH, 19607 at 
Apamea), in hongur of the hapless Empress 
Galeria Valeria, probably was erected in 905, 
when her husband became Auguatua: the lateat 
honoured Constantine sole Emperor, Probably 
he was the first governor of Pisidia, whet it waa 
created 4 province by Diveletinn.. He organised 
the new province, and ahewed such skill there, 
adapting himeclfto the policy of cach Emperor, 
that he was left undisturbed in that troubled 
tine, He persecuted the Cheistiana under 
Maximin (amd Diocletian}: he guided! them 
under Constantine.’ “This. was the time when 
Imbrasos worked. fF prefer ind 4 thon for 
espin; o2gin ie reservedt for the governor, who 
ordered the engineer. Valerius was civil and 
military governor of Pisidia; and therefore 
Cranert's otpa=n(sorm:] for Galder’s o-pern| ylet| 
je excellent. Wilhelii’s &j afegt: wv -jicd. cone 
cluding with the governor's. nanw (which we 
lanow to be Cuatapros), may be right. 

Calclor's {ptero and Aaa beginning two limes: 
are improbable. Crdnert's suggestion Tas been 
quoted above. ACOIOL rests on Stermtt, Calder, 
and myself; our scrutiny was long. ancl minute. 
There seer nv opening to take <ror 5 itn. 
ef the engineer's name, Culder makes it the 
name of the stream, and T see_no other posst- 
bility. Galiler’s [480] bates pleases, for it paints 
the contrast with the former poorer waler stared 
in esterns (which had become dirty in the 
centuries}. This situation rejects Heberdey'e 
ANANTA for ANANTA, Former afficiale of 
enginerrs had bright that excellent water fear 
the city ly an underground channel, but [Ember ?]- 
stos completed the work by delivering it inade 
the caty, 

1 take the epigrans as engraved on the ome 
oncasion: 361 waa engraved at the north gate 
and water-tower, 560 at the lower end af the 
steep thee of about 25 metres te the top of the 
wower, where the water was distributed. My 
old friend G. Weber, the sole authority on, this 





cut through by the Anthio in a sterp ravine. An 
Hoch Lies between the ravine and ibe northern eral of 
Hie ritlye. 
" | have several unpublished. — 
* Lt ecems pow to-me that he allowed the destroc- 
924 (B54. 1gta—t)- 
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sobject,’ estimated that, with the woal height of 
tower, the water would reach about hall the 
city. 

Calder ukes [0]eoyerraiee ag governors (former 
as distinguisted from the @owernor here con- 
corned). [ coke it as indicating the suberdlinates 
(especially the engineer), 

Thos we hiave the following text from many 
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ROO, wal wets” “Wipe Paros tpyvav Mis [thyin tro Jae 
Poudcor 
Spxtte &] ya wporipiey fever [8 }reurmdlios 
bw Ste? fii | Adstipse deers’ “Agming P [iia |o 
pve) 
bi pops; Symyly [th fpoklouy tpdtapay 
01. Opty 78" Neyer (wow mis Eayull 
Swnpdiv yoonysl vi moka td reuerte 
anges Suntory [Mi }odae erperrn| harry 
Ayper more ly [oogds Oban fics. 

Compare MaxSav in metre: so, 4, Cament 
and (Calder, 

571. Robimen's faeimile gives ) at the 
beginning of Ig; his text gives POL “The former 
acini Wilhelm’: admirable restoration em 
[pe }S, Which may be takenas certain. Probably 
e}e is only a slip ora misprint on Robineon’s 
part. T began to copy this bcription in ina: 
but was interrupted, intending io return later, 
but forgot. Parthenopaigs was a name given by 
Greater of Homer. My copy (which was never 
hrished) ives at the end "hapee be geordds 
|tergi] | mol Tlapteromete, [Gujckos kb "Avrogi les 
Frmaby[es, but 1 cannot trust it, A freedman 
here honours hia patron, a plyiician charged 
with the care of colond on the imperial estates 
Sabinay’ (which had evidently. been reculated 
bry Hadrian andl given to hie Empress, Vibia 
Sabina), These esintes were very luree and 
lad been fannerly the property of the god Men, 
a) Strabo saysin XI, 3, st. 
a73- Robimon's Ajouriow Kowierow noods im] 
insteacl of [A], Kowwriey (Egyer} is net on the 
SLING = BAKpOIopo Wg on the stone. | 

S74- S98[n}er SEG: Robinson dapfilves. 
Mata, Robinson quicconfert dafne;: Ramaay, 
Studies in the Eastern Provinces, 342, 35, but that 
fale reading (a conjecture) haa been Gorrected 
in JAS. tore, where. dspyeér and dapaneds 
occur. Asti; may be intended here, but the 
stane: eceim to have AARI (possibly Ro error for 
Greek P), 
ee 

' High-presure water supply in Aviatolian cities, 
Others whe treat iy ue hia meamremente and 
vs in Anatolia. Weber quiblished several. 
articie Ae, about ; aluet , 1 
Antioch I Hive broad, sialinci ale ila 
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a7) Add. that Robinson's restoration: would 
imnly that the priests who governed Antioch as 
an independent city worshipped Attalus IT as 
god, and appointed a priest of the cult, which ie 
Incormistent with Anatolian history onl religion. 
My restoration wad profesedly given te show 
that beiter restorations than Robirsen’é could 
easily be made; it1s possible, but other restora- 
Hons are possible also. 

580, Optinut wad bishop wa-late as sib) at 
Concil. Conatantinop. 
Bt Editem a Sterrete: plenius et corrects 
delit Rolinon. I caw thi stone often, last m 
ige4 with Robinson, © told him the native 
superstition, and said that Loi was probably 
founiing: 1 2 can be read completely with 
difficulty. Lr is necessary to delete et carrectim, 
and i;pul Arwiiny in brackets. He omita the 
poppy capsule (plain in fis pheta).® 

bot is an example of violent alteration. of a 
text: when such ingenious changes ate allowed, 
anything tan be meade out of a copy. Sterrete 
alone has seen this text. The rule should be to 
interpret, not to alter. Sverrett’s errors proceed 
from bad interpretation fifty years ago; altera~ 
tien of his copy is ulmest always slight, 

W. MLR. 


The Tebtunia Papyri. Volume HI, Pan I. 
By ACS. How? and J.) G. Saviyv. Pp. xix + 
939: 7 plates: London: Humphrey Mil- 

__ ford, 1935. 2a 5. | 
Biros des fora (Laon es. By W. Scuu- 
parr and D, ScuArer.. Pp. 161; © plate. 
Belin: Werhmaoueche: Bochhoodlong, 
1g33- i Pt 

Ostraca Osloiosia: Grosk ostraca in Nor- 
wegian collections. By L. Amunparn. 
Pp. wit 86; 4 plates. Only: Jacob: 
Dybwad, igyg, fi ér. 

The lntes) addition 16 the volumes of popryt 
published by the Egypt Exploration Society con- 
tains the first half of the texts extracted from thr 
carbonnage of mummies found Tebomis, “The 
proportion of literary pieces is small—only 8 out 
of 196: the most important of tliese are frag- 
menté of the Trachus of Sophocles and ofa treatise 
on: Music "The great bulk of the collection 
made up df official docunents, dating fram the 
latter halfef the third and almost the whole of the 
scoond centuries Bc.: these supply a store of 








* Opi is extensively cultivated still ih two places, 
Antoch and Atom Kara Hisar; this is the standard 
in Whe British § caperia. ‘The coins of Prym- 
nent and this aliar at Aniuoch shew it ‘The altar is 
the Hermes; the dedication iy not * io Hermes." 
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information on the local administrauon of Egypt 
under the Prolemics,« particularly valuable one 
being « long memorandum of inutructions, pro- 
bably from the dioecetes to the occononn, as to 
their duties in various deparumenr of the royal 
sorvice, ending up with some good advice as to 
behaviour (No. 709). For a wider bestorical our- 
look, the opening words of a decree of Antiochus 
TV (No. 698) are interesting, as supporting the 
old view, which has been questioned recently, 
that he actually exercised royal authority in 
Egypt: another reference to the Syrian invasion 
is in No. 7ér, But tbe atadent of almost ony 
department of Greck learning may delve with 
protit in the volume, which fully maintains the 
reputation of the serics to which it helongs. 

The Berlin volume also deals with paqryri from 
Tmmmyartonniage, but more limited in period 
and character? the documents are all official, 
appear to belong to a single bureau m tie 
Heraklcopolite nome, and, with, ore exception, 
con be dated ta the reign of Auletes or the first 
eight vears of Cleopatra, The liformation they 
give is therefore what might be called more mien- 
sive than that of the ‘Tebtunis papyn, and is 
ipecially concerned with the local administration 
ofan Eeyptian village: the lexicographer, as well 
es the historian, will find them interesung. 
Following the traditions of the Berlin Urkunden, 
the editors tine restricted their exegetical notes 
arverely: but there is of seful summary. of 
the evidence fornshed by the papyr) in the 
introduction, 

The hulance berween testa and: notes in Dr. 
Aimuntisen’s publication ia very, different: 24 
ostraca, averagme abour half-a-lozen lines im 
length, are the nuclkéus of 77. pages. “The value of 
the book, in fet, consists leva th the documents 
than in the dissertations pen them, which include 
suumarics of the evidence relasing to the salt 
tax in Egypt, the caravan service in. the Eastern 
desert, the transport of com, and the financial 
refooms of Diocletian, deserving special note: 
these summmuies are very full and welcome. 


J..G. M. 
"EvredEerg: Requates ot plaintes adressdes 


on roi d'Egypte au III" abicle avant J.-C. 
Par Ocrave ‘Gueraco. (Publication oe 
fa Sotidid Ropale Byvptieme de Papyrologie.) 
Pp: xew+- 206, 19 plotes: Le Cares 
Imprimerie de Institut frongais d’orch- 
éologie orientale, 193!. 

This masterly volume Ularteates well the 
results to be obtained from the patient and 
minute labour of successive scholars, Ins 
nucle omits of 4 group of papyni which 
have long been familiar to papyrdlogista. 
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Found. at the beginning of thin century in the 
shape of mummy cartonnage at Mediort<n- 
Nahas, the ancient Magdola, in the Fayam 
by Jouguet and Lefebvre, they were edited by 
the discovercra in 190d and 114, were revisotl bry 
various scholars, notably (in 1o0qg) by Wilcken, 
and at last were admirably repablished im the 
eccond volumm of the Lille papyri by the late 


Jean: Lesquier (1gi2). “There remained, how- 


ever, a quantity of cartonnage not at fitst dealt 
with, besides some which came From a different 


site, Ghoran, ‘The present volume was originlly 


intended to contain only these unpublished 
documenta: fut finelieg, it the come of his 
Work, that the mass of fragments contained 
many which belonged no the published papyn, 
and that even after the labours of Lesquier it 
was possible to improve his texts by corrections 
and new readings, Mr. Guéraud resolved to 
re-edit them also, The volume under review 
contains, therfore, all the documents or portions 
af documents of the particulur type represented 
which ure worthy of publication. . 
The type in question is that of the entrees, 
a special form of petition, nominally addressed 
to the king, but in the vast majority of cases 
never seen by him, ainde the normal procedure 
was to present the petition to the local governor 
(itrategat), whe iteok whatever action sence 
to him guod, The en‘exsts long continued im 
use, but the examples here collected all late 
from the reigns of the second, third or fourth 
Prolemes; they are followed, in an ayepecrnclix., 
by four papyri, three of them of the same 
provenance, which, though mot #mfewrt, are 
of -@ joridical character, The editor takes 
occasion to study afresh the many probleme 
which, despite all the work which has been 
done on the subject, still attach to the procedure 
by enteewis. He does not solve them all, but his 
introduction ouirks a very real advance in our 
knowledge, Alike in it and in the body of the 
work he exhibits editorial powers of a high 
quality, ‘His readings of these offen very 
difficult texts are masterly. Tn particular he 
ly to be comeratulated on the progress he has 
made with the subscriptions appended to the 
petitions by the strafeges; which are not only 
often. considerably damaged (pot unnaturally, 
since they are found at the foot of the btext), 
but are usually written very cursively and 
with many abbreviations, By dint of the mon 
self-sacrificing efforts and the pation? comparison, 
one with another, of the variow examples off 
particular ligatures and groups of characters 
(low perplexing these may be, can be seen on 
plate xii) he has established the trae reading 
of many subscriptions hitherto wndeciphered 
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or wrongly read; and since they ahew the 
action taken by the strateges, a correct reading is 
juristically of the greatest importance. Not 
less remarkable than his skill and patience is 
the critical caution which he displays throughout ; 
indeed tome teaders, while they applaud, 
may feel on occasion that they might themaclves 
fail to imitate, his reserve, as when, im 86, 1, 
he relegates the very attractive rearling éy{) 4d 
moo lS [chou to a Footnote. . 

‘Phe historical: importance of documents 
like these, a8 todeed of the majoriy af papyri, 
is limited in range, "The military and diplomatic 
conflicts of the time, the thunder of the captains 
food the shouting, find hut faint echoes in tliem: 
Their value lies in the vividness with which 
thev reveal the daily life of the ordinary man, 
that vast, litile-chamging siream if every-lay 
events for ever flowing on beneath the aurchace 
turmoil which te almest oll ancient and TAny 
modern historians pases fur history. "This the 
enfeuets do with a peculiar piquancy. No doubt 
their evidence requires diseennting. a littic, 
They are concemed tnostly with disputes and 
with peal or faicied injustices; anrl differences 
with neighbours do not make up the whole 
fife of even so quarrelsome an-animal as homo 
“fens. They are or fette statements; ond, 
moreover, inany phrases in them are clearly 
conventional, For exunple, in a’ difference 
which ended in. bsticullt, the assailant always 
dealt his blows wy 8 royen wipes tod oviuerros, 
@ phrase so recurrent that if can hardly be taken 
aé good evidence for whar actually occurred. 


Nevertheless, hee documents present a 
vivid and (if we make the necessary allowances) 


a teasomably accurate picture of daily life in 
the thind century 1.¢., a3 indeed in later centuries. 
For Irgal matters they are, of course, most 
valuable, and they ilistrite ant nnfreqquently 
that weakness of all Oriental une muy other 
aireswurratic states, the corruption of the 
Satan rte for example, the editer's: remarks 
in tua introduction to 87. Siedelights on t pret Lane 
and officual religion are fennel in siveial: tects. 
ve, G oa tequest for permission to reconstruct 
an Inieion; in 19 we hear of a dhrine of Syria 
Pheos ane Aphrodite Berenice, in ig of a 
themophorion of Demeter, in 26 of a» temple 
of Aringe Aktin, in q7 of one of Athena, while 
in 78 Wilcken and fucker have both recognised 
a feterence to ao shrine of Atargaiis which 
racaped the editor, and claewhere we read of 2 
Jewish synaregud, inderd appear on 
several occasion, perhap} too o Samnritan 
(Addams som of Libanius in G2), though Zucker 
has poiritedd out that this may be ati inhalitagnt 
of the village of Samaria in the Fayim, In 
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8o is told a picturesque story of an attack on 
an Isiciem. Such affrays weem to have been 
not imeemmon, though we mit be careful 
not to over-cmphasse the evidence of petitions. 
Socal manners and institutions are illustrated, 
for example, by eo and a1, which relate to 
clubs, respectively of men and of women, ard 
the. arrangements for the funerals of club 
tmembes; by 9, in which we find a man 
wishing to-sell a house in order to defray the 
fineral expenses of his father; by 8, with its 
reirrences. to the foundaten and repair of 2 
village gytnnasium ; and by 25 anc 26, in which 
parenis complain of the filial ingratitude of 
their children. In the former « son not. only 
docs nor support his aged father, bur abuses 
hin when they omect and actually etenls his 
furniture, exrspeosiv pow Sei eprafcrapds ols esl 
cote Tok defctuolt : in the latter, a daughter, 
whois ajitlede pote (ipyerouten otras rar Tien adspart), 
refuses to contribute to ber father’s maintenance, 





No. 49, which is a complaint against a lady of 


the same profession, might well serve as the 
basis for a play of the New Comedy, In Ba 
and 2s we arc intredaced to the life of the 
public baths. In the former a woman complains 
that when she came out of the water to soap 
hereclf the attendant whose duty it was. to pour 
water over her ecoldeel ber because he turd 
water which was too hot; in the latter a quarrel 
in the baths Jed to blows, theft and wrongful 
imprisonment A. particularly amusing petition, 
79, #hows that the hahit of emptying the bedreant 
slops out of the window whith yisitors 16 old 
Edinburgh used to find so disconcerting was 
ale practised in ancient Egypt; the victim does 
hot indeed complain of the practicn btisclf, but of 
the fact that when be protested (he woman who 
had drenched him assaulted him and tore his 
clothes. He finds licr offence the more glaring 
became: she was a native (( pA wepultiely ae 26 Hoop did 
‘yrop cord: Al pul rtiag Opel jeow, “EXAqe[adejre), The 
contempt of Greek for Eeyptian comes out indeed 
Tort than oper in these documents: particularly 
Hluminating in this respect is $6, in which an 
Egyptian worn, engaged in a lowauie with 
a Greek, weet her witnesses tntimidated and 
silenced, and achls ++ amd becouse: those role: were 
ty figure as ory etimesus torre Egyptions fva}pd ré 
Et dls tog piiAourdy yor weptup[alie Ally juericg) 
they were intimidated and withdrew without 
giving evidence.” When we remember that only 
saute sixty years later the Macedémiim Ptolemy 
can Of Clitucias, a recluse in the Serapeum, was 
to complan of being assaulted wopé 16 *EAAq ed yo 
He (CPL. 7), twill be seen how the position 
of the victorious vettlers in Egypt had changed 
under the growing weakness of the dynasty, 
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Enough hae beer did tt shew how full 
of interest to the historian these texts qoy be 
when etudied in detail, [i permains only to add 
thar the present. volome ie an hens to French 
eauanrnaies H. tk 


The Population of Athens tm the Fitth. anil 
Fourth Centuries B.C. By A.W, Gown 
(Glasyaed University Publications, XXVTI.) 
Pp. vii 877 1map. Orord: Mockwell, 
1933-5. 

Mr. Gomne is well quulified to divcusi the 
evidence for the population Of Athens, a task never 
systematically attempted since Beloch’s eporh- 
making Brditerag appeared iv 1885. Many 
cantributians We the subject hiawe seen the light m 
the interval, lit the conclusions reached, amd the 
methods employed, have addr little to an 
cxacter knowledge of the subject. “The present 
exeay ihows that the wuthor has reexamined all 
the sourers, both literary and epigrmphicul, has 
‘nastered all the-renent contributions to the aub- 
ject, and has consulted, fee peownd) prUrpaciin, census 
statistics produced by amodermn methods. And 
above all, he id commentably cautious It ie 
inevitable that his subject, with ile janitalisingly 
mcomplete, Bart] all t= often. untrustworthy, 
evidenee should not make for easy reading, and 
the tedium of controversy 1 lightencd, to our 
relict, by Mr. Gorinae’s lively style, which docs 
now refrain from bitrhing, but carefully ‘avoids 
poisoning, the shafts of his criticism. (Zine 
inderd shakes bis head sadly at the thuessrle that 
Cimon, Penictes and Socrates are known to lave 
hud eons but pol daughters; and ‘begs ue to 
sympathie and understand, He would have 
done better to examine hie evidence '; oF 

“Tarde ie one of shone whys find other pono 
calculations arbitrary, but can themiclves make 

the mmahes! aseumptions“) . 

Ti mut not, however, be inferred thar Mir, 
Gomine is merely a critic, On the comtrary, his 
positive suggestions pest on sound reason. ancl 
appeal by their very amoterniom, Thur he 
tetaina the MS. reading for the Athenian arry- 
stremeth in Thue. ii. tg, which he has defended 
recently (C2Qw. rq27, 142 f1.); for the total ot 
iaqo citizens qualified to partake im the corr 
distritntion in 445/4 he suggests that this com- 
prise there whi got a share, Like poorest only 
applied; and be nuturally distrusts the total of 
oo,o0o daves aa given by the census of 419 fc, 
under Demetrios of Phalerom (Athenseus, 41. 
eo2 C), "Che figures ab which he arrives for the 
tints of citizens, metite and slaves at various 
dies are shewn in tabular form (p. at) —e.g, in 
qqt, titixers 172000, mmtley 28.500, «loves 

|. HS—VoL, Litt. 
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iicgooes En gas noe., 1iGo00, 23,000 and By ,o00 
respectively; amd in 925 B., L12/qm0, 42,000 
and jagemo tesperctively.. That the citizens 
popubitivm never epain post to thir level of the 
year 49) seer. in the light of the apgunients set 
before we, a conclusion aa valid ae it is opartans, 

We are also qiven a survey al the evidence from 
linte of Beuleutal, on whitch sore actite comments 
will be found (pp. 51 fi}; of Epheboi, where it is 
argued that the recently forme Let (Eqn tote, 
+9 4.) rrnest comtitin the Hat far one pear only (and 
not two veers as the editor-and qubsequent com- 
mentators maititain), ard of Dimiteta, Prom 
then Mr. Gomane justifiably concludes (hat these 
documents cannot supply. trustworthy evidence 
aubowt the size of the individual demes, unless 
many fresh discoverce arc muadc, ancl that * we 
cunmat cern gies, if we are sensible men, at 
relative chanwes in the aize of hemes” In thet, 
one ol the great merits of this esay ls 19 remind 
wa that the names collected in the Prorpogriphia 
Attic, and gobsequent additions ty them, are 
preerved lirgely by accident, not by deliberate 
atlection, sid muat therefore be used for evstis 
teal purposes with the wimost caution, 

In considering the seanty date for the mid- 
fifth century, the wuthor may have good reasoms, 
whith he does not tate, for not tking inte 
account the wadicenal oomber given hy 
Platarch for the Periclean Cleruchles, but we 
mise sty allusion: to the compesition of the Brea 
wcitiement (1G. i. 45, 0d fj; and perhaps 
more might have been made of the mesualtics 
reported er implied Iry Thucydides, especially 
wt Syracuse, in calculating the decline in Hoplite- 
strength. Besides oo few misprints, most 
wifting (ppe Thy tgs (abe By ese B7e be te any 
fo7) we note alae Nifleon for Nilsen (p.g4) ancl 
Komon far Kanon (p. 41): and the writer of the 
article on the Arginusac casualty-lint [in Pad. 
Work, Fqg% Polund-Fentichr{ft} ia Koerte, nat 
Bolle. 

‘To gum up, Mr. Gormme Inas rendered a 
valuable service to sertons students of Athenian 
hixtery, who will welcome his unbiased preseti- 
tation of the evidence, cven if they may not acenpt 
hit Interpretation in all itedetails. | 

AL MLW, 


Alexander the Great and tha Unity ol] Man- 


kind, By W. W. ‘Tarn. (The &alewh 
Lecture on History, Beitish Academy, 1934-) 
Pp. 46. London: Humphery 1 
194g. 23. fd. - 
real author of the theory of the brotherhood of 
man ia learned urd eloquent; arid, so far as the 
Greek world bs concernetl, it is fairly clear that 
WW 
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Alexander was not only the firet practical expo: 
nent of this theory in ite full sente, but aleo the 
firet wi eraxped (iy inyplication. Ai the same 
time itis perhape pessllile to find in eattler titwes 
more foreshadewings of the doctrine than Mr. 
‘Tare secrm to allow,. Certainly Alexander had 
mot Teoried it, in anything Tile the form in which 
he soncunerd: bi, from his tutor Ansioile, whose 
encytiopacdic knowledge amoalls of a lamp made 
ithe Gerameicus and fed with pore Attic ail: 
but other Greeks hail travelled more widely and 
gathered first-hand knowledge of foreign coun- 
ities. For instance, there is a good deal of 
evidence that Herodotus had formed a more 
generous estimate of * oursiders "than that which 
wor prevalent in. Athem in his dey, and was 
a¢ their spiritual, df not their material, home. ft 
was not till Alecnder hod come inte personal 
contact with Orientals that be showed any realisa- 
tion that they could be: placed on the sanve moral 
and intellectual plane a4 Greeks! then he worked 
out the application of the theory of brotherhood 
ona wider hasis than had ever belore bec stated : 
anid this, ot Mr. Tam suggests, may be accounted 
the greatest thing about hin. }..G. M 


A History of Delos. By W. A. Laidlaw. Pp. 
gol; 8 photos. Oxford: Blackwell, 1999. 
fi 


1H, 

This book offers tothe English-speaking public 
4 Tésomeé of the Freach excavations.ar Delos, and 
of many leaned end afte inaccessible treatises 
On the History of the idand. In his anxiety to 
state historical problema fairly and mot to 
prejudge then hastily, the auchor ys-a1 times too 
teli-flacing, and uninitiated teader may wish 
that He hud given thet a wtremger lewel, ¢e. dom 
Delian pre-history suid on the rival Argran 
(halioocmcts af the third cemury. On the 
eter hand, bm accountef the period. of Roman 
ascendancy is clear os sell os jucliciow, armel: lis 
descripion af the architecniral neruiina, thictuh 
brief, will hare on the intending visitor 1 Delos. 
Dercumion of purticular contentious pots is 

ofitinmed in the appendices: ancl the uotes at the 
ond of cach chapter, “These will be welctined 
by the more airetiicar reader: . but the absenee 
of ort ling reference musobers to ile note 
in the text: detracts from their utility, 

GCriticiem of details is wor callect for here, But 
itamey be motel that the autho: scis can un 
hecesary Gletacke in his path by asinine that 
Apollo of Delphi war a peculiarly Dorian ged, 
No doubt be was a Nordic rather than an 
Orientals but he wes a com®;,©on property of the 
Indo-European immigrate into Greece, fn 
that case the connexion between the Pythian ened 
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the por-lonian Apallp, which Mr, Laidlaw 
rightly cmphasives, ceases to he a mystery. 


Eénig Hieron der Zweite von Syrakun, [hy \, 
Sunk. GRAF Vox STAUEFENEERG, Pp. on. 
Stuugan: Kolilhammer, 1993. 6m, 

A sane and readable account of a. mom who 
wid uniloukiedly bigger than his somewhat 
shadewy reputation. The auther diseusses with 
sound judgment the part played by Hicro in the 
First Punic War. Ino mgand to Hiem's com 
witutional practice and financial aclmitiistration, 
he rightly ¢ uses that this was wot a cheap 
mmitation of Hellenisie statveceaft, but a develop- 
inet! Grom: the régime of the earlier tyronts of 
Syrarmee. Inecideniolly, |} secre unlikely hag 
Micro should have pissessed a navy comparable 
with that of Dionysia ip. 59); Previous 10 his 
accestion, the Syraciaay flect’ had been. almost 
destroyer by the Carthaginiens: jt did ot 
figure prominently in the initial wages of the First 
Punte War; nd alter that contest a Greek 
thalosmerracy in the Wel was nol worth ent- 
tending for. | 


A History of Greek Public Finance. Ly 
AO M. Asvatanks, Vol, I, revised eliiion, 
trantlated by C.N. Brown, Pp. xe} 412. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Pres, ond London: HL Milford, rqq9. #6. 

The revised and enlarged edition uf Profiesoe 
Andreadis’ monumental work was the subject 
ofa review in this Jounal on, ie appearatice in 
the onginal Greek form (1928, p. 27; for the 
first edition. we gig, p, 295), Sinve then 
trominiions into Gerniin aml ini Enlil 
have been called for, so general hay been the 


appreciation of its utility. The English version. 


has bern competently god carefully executes! 
and is assured of a welcome on boil sides of 
the Athomic. 


Inclosed Nations, Ey Axokew Runt 
Asnenson. (G\Mfowsgrajhy of the Afediacvel 
Cambridge, Ns ALS, toys, 

The Alexander Legend was onte spreid over 


half the world, Prof. Anderson's investigation 


into the virimituides of one detail thereof gives 
Us A rare virw inte ihe growth of such a story, 
This began in a welcer of -misunderstandinys 
with Faekrel AMVHL ond Aloxanmder ox its 
two different elements, and emerged ae on 
edifying and circumstntial apocalypse of the 
Low “Tribeca of Terkel (alias Gag. and Mingo), 
bursting their mmgic fustness to lay waste the 
werld under the jeadership of the Antichrist, 
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A bewildering lit can be compiled of invading 


paynim who were recognived uy Gog andl Magog: 


each in their turn, since interpreters of prophecies 
are always ready with -new meanings on the failure 
of the preceding. 
thought confined was pluced firma of the Durie! 
pest in the Cayetus, then at Derbend east 
“OF the Caspian; it reeeded ever Gamwtieen 
before the spread ol more: uccralo - pecgrap! 
In remoteness of loralisatian, however, al 
ether efforta were outdone by a Drath scholar 
who confused it with the Jade (Gare im the 
(Great Waillof Chins (Prof, Amlermm by a 
alip calle it Jfiweper), 

The five chapters of the book treat Gog. ond 
Magea: the story's original form and localisa- 
ion: the confusion with the Ten Tribes; the 
Gate and its paraphernalia débidaigés we Northern 
Europe; and its alternitive movement mast- 
ward, primarily in Oriental literature. Anderson 
quotes largely and distikes much discusion, 
in passing he discounts, rightly, the commun 
equation of Gog = Gyges, A painstaking and 
filéresling atudy, rounded with an exhaustive 
bibliography, but unincdexed. 


The Mediterranean in the Ancient World. 


By |. Hottasn Rose, Pp. rip 05 
Frontispiece, Cambriige University Pres, 
rosy. Br. Gal, 


Nostrum Mars) Ureprung und Geschichte der 
Namen dea Mittolmeeres und seiner 
Teilmeers im Altertum. by Virroxn Kyau. 
Ch mrxdaeger Sisters <pee erage 
Vol. 4). Pp. tgt. Stungurt: W. Kolil- 
hammer, 1092. Girh 

Profesor Kose brings to an. adorable study 
of amcrent nautical history a specialised know- 
leive, a practical unilonk, aml on agrecable 
syle. He passce from the causes for the move- 
roents of prinutive peoples an the Methiterrancan 
to the clk between Piwenwian and Greek 
iitercate, und thence to the grander therue 
of the imaritime exponian of Home, which, 
carefully analyst, profite by beng comiderod 
anew, Ho ghewe thet the Roman iplebs, in 
graiping before the Firat Punic War the strategic 

Linportanice of Staly m the Mediecrranean, 

rook the first step ina concious marilime policy. 

Events thermeeciyes, questions of trade anc food 

supplics brought by water, compelled a cantinual 

exparsion in the aame search for definitive 
frontiers wa that by land. Rome possessed the 
nocceary aubvantages for the nisintenaice. af 

what was, itt fact, largely & trarine empire, a 

centri) potion: safe from posible attacks from 

the-hinterland, a teggh eteck of loyal sailore andl 
alnindanme of metal and timber for the whip- 


"The Grate by which they were: 
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wright’s up. He also rapes the joteresiing 
qurtion how fap ihe preperiy of jhe Ensypire 
wai due td ihe free trade worl free circulathon 
made poisthle by the Romati Peace; and there 
Ian Whuminating digersicn on the linitations 
placed! an ihe anocnis’ Hav iga tinny bay theca 
ignorance of forr-and-aft rigeiuy. 

‘The first part of Dr, Burs treme, on the: 
names of the individual scaa, is an unexciting 
compilation; hiv explanation why the Jonian 
a gol iis mame is unconvirtrine, In the 
second, bic would be disposed io agree with 
Prof. Re) in hte estate of Roman inpormlem, 
“Die Secherrechaf ist ein integrierenclea, kein 
exenticlles Beatunclted) der Machipolitik Rema.’ 
The sea was never normally a provincis.like the 
land. Hence core in explaining that poster 
mare—the Mediterranean really ef" tues 
bdteona (or the like) of Greek writers, yerticnerty 
in conirast to the Atlantic: if @ pot “the 
belongings of Baune,’ as sore modern) prope 
gateliste take out. Dr. Burr is usefil gm dis- 
ciitangling the coufimion of ancient views 
about (heonrrus.. 

Kk. D, ih, 


L'Agio ancionne centrale ef sud-orientale 
@aprés Piolémée, By Annet Heernmcor, 
re 427; 24 maps. Paris: Payot, (930. 

bo jr. 


This hook is an able-and schoturly addition 
to our knowledge of ancient geography os 
revealed ipancimpartant part af the geographical 
work ol Prolemy. Tt ae diviched ito fur * bees” 
OF theae the first comistd of lengli but not 
intlevant proleyomena which survey ancient 
knowledge of (re middle and far East to the 
bevinniiw ef the Reman Empire, The reader 
will find an aeeount of the original home aod. 
nticrations of te Indo-Europeans; Herodoras” 
discoipiene of the various tribes which in 
his day extended opparently frota the Black 
Sea arrogé the Kalmuck ond Kinyliz Steppes, 
across Uralak and the Mateau of War Lin, and 
aca the deserts af Kizil Kum anit Kare Kum, 
tothe Hindu Kush; the Persian Esnpire, with 
translations of the inscriptions of Behisnm, 
Persepolis and Nakech-i-Rustam, atcl Herodotus* 
lets of Permian satrapics and peoples and the 
geographical situation of each: the Cony uen ba 
of Alexander ane ihe fate of kis Asie enipire, 
sod the geography of Siraba. The-second hook 
brings ot to Proleery and consets of generat 
olseryation: on the text of his geography, on 
Prolemy's sources, the divisions and orroeyenent 
of his work, his system of latitudes and longitudes, 
he genera) method af constructing maps and 
ite defects, und pxasihle ways of correcting or 
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improving his figures, A separate. chapter 
is devoted to Prolemy"s introductory back 
and 2s review of Marina, ta whom Ptolemy 
confesses his obligations, 

The main thing to bear in mind in wing 
Meolemy ts this: his work ie done in: the spirit 
of an astronomer rather than of a geographer, 
and, taking. yroypais inn its strictest gensc, lic 
mate the reconstruction of the map af the known 
world his sole object; he recognised that map- 
making must be based on the known batitude and 
longitude of the chief points of the world’s 
warface; Lut, points desermined ly astronomical 
observations being very few, he ysis compelled 
to fall back on rougher methods, such as 
comparing ilinersries, ‘ periploi"” and the like 
which gave estimated distances in  stncia, 
Yer he treats hia remilts as though they were 
all obtained by scientific observarions of Jatituces 
and longitudes: and go every place appears 
in ita table furnisher! with latitude end) Longinade 
in degrees und fractions of a degree, and finds 
its pontion on his map accordingly. In a 
ward, hid scientific result fag no more claim 
to scientific wecuracy than the rough-and. 
ready statements of hie source or sources: 
and this does not take into account the difficulties 
experienced by ahe ancients in. determining 
latitudes gic Jorgituides, 

ly hooks three and four M. Berthelot gives 
a therough and valuable treatment of Prolemy's 
description of Central Asia foun Hyreania. to 
China as approached by the land-routes (Book 
(11), and of South-Eastern Asia, that ia, of 
India, Ceylon, the lands beyond: the Ganegrs, 
and of Chinn as reached bry sea. But it would 
be worth while noting thar in dealing. with 
eastem waters only, outside the |xaindarics 
of the Roman Empire (Ptol. 101, 4,6 providing 
un ienluird exception), Prolemny uses the word 
Semporium” of a number of places; Com- 
parison of these with the same: places ‘in ‘the 
anonymote Prnplas shows that by ‘ emporium * 
Pioleeny means a legs) or authorised mart in 
caiiern Waters whirre tmding was allowed 
by Asiurics to foreigners and dues were levied 
from them, “Chis role docs not apply to conate 
west of the Red Sea and the Pesian Gulf 
Likewthe it iv ofly in dealing with Endian sens 
that be relics on certam special information 
ofuneechania and voyager, some of whom he 
names, ap eclils eegtaini dletais—for instance, 
of some commercial product He dees these 
things in @ manner which shews that he te 
recoring fresh discoveries made shortly before 
the time of compiling his geostaphy, Here 
again Ubere is only one exception (Ital. 1, 11, a— 
lengil; of Trelamd), 


‘of north-western India facing p. 10: 
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Throughout the whole work Mr. Berilueloe’s 
language is chur and concwe and the cari 
eMaphic meanuements peimtakingly and 
uceuratrly given A particularly interesting 
and wweful feature is the inclusion; af every 
relevant point, of two maps of a. district, ane 
map being Piolemy’s, ihe ether the irae map 
i drawn in modem cartography, ‘Thie is 
exactly the sort of thing we want We Gan 
thus see at @ glance the degrees of knowledge 
and jgnorance, of accuracy ond distortion, 


‘which Prolemy’s work reveals on wnalysia. 


Particularly good instances are the mapa wif 
the Caspian ane Linds to the enst facing p. 184 
ep. p. 164); the maps of the delin of the 
Ganges on pp. go and 465; und the niaps 
One 
rearels deeply the absence of an index, which 
Would hove aeded enormous to ihe velue of 
the book. 

M.. Berthelot iy under no: detusion as to the 
debatable ¢haracter of many of the identifica- 
Hom which lave been made'in eegard to all 
kinds of geographic and eilinographic features 
in Piolemy, tut here and there healer has 

loples a4 certain a cometieion which oy dowbotul 
oroeven more thon dowhifil, and in some 
instances states ae a matter of positive fact @ 
thing which j¢ hotly disputed. Again, he fights 
thy of adorning his pages with citations from 
ancent and modem sources; yet the reader 
would have liked a greater Iberality in such 
matters than tht anther hes shewn, “These 
are the only criticisms af a gener! nature 
which Twwould make. When il cones to trl bers 
of detail, scholars of ancient geography will 
fim) themerlves in dissereement with the 
author's decisions in many instances, particularly 
in) the identification of geographical features, 
above all, of mames of foculities; Tt would 
be out of place bere to teview all or even o 
emul part uf such eases diy moet of Which one 
opinion in no better than another, 1 simply 
present the following in which the author, in 
my jodement, has not given ie (he moet probable 
Corchuisicris. 

Pp.or6 ff The early history of the horse 
has bern the subject of keen controversy, andl 
M, Berthelot’: chservutions on the ongin of 
the domentic horse and ite use by IndoEurcpeans 
are reasonabie enough. Yet, desplie the fact 
that Profesaa Ridgeway's conchasiota (in The 
Clrigin nal Inflneswe of the Thoroughbred Horse) have 
been much disputed, ihe possibility that the 
best equine blood originated in wi African 
apecics or mubespecies, Eyuus caballis lbyens, 
should now be entirely ignored, 

S498 Hitedora! weeccum af dhe peoples 
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dwelling on the Sueppea rountl the Caspian 
Sea is treated in detail, and the identifications 
may be aceepied, But, though Hemdotns 
‘TV, 24) allows that his information. comes 
from the Seythiana and Creeks who travelled 
and trdtd with the Caspian tribes, yet it is 
probable thatthe Greeks at any race hed oot 
reached the Volga, a over which Herodotus 
apperenily ignores, «ince the identification: of 
hit Ouro with Prolemy’s Rha, whieh be certainly 
the Votra, i without confirmation, Some 
towelled acres the southern part of the Caspian 
anil became aware of the Plateaus of Use Lirt 
and ihe desertel Karn Kum “Pit wild leave, 
fram the Volga to the Sea of Aral, ancl inducing 
beth, a big steetch which was unexplored by 
ther anc known only by inaccurate hearsay. 

fi-2, One ooulil give the date of the 
ninsionary-cmbassice tent by the greai Mauryan 
king Asoka of North Endia to Antiochus TI 
of Syria, Exaleiy 1! of Egypt, Aatigonus 
Gonutes ef Marc ja, Noga of Carrere, dail 
Alexander TI of Epirus, Antiothua 71, the 
laicst of these kings to rule, began his reign in 
200 or 2607.65 Alexaneler 11, the first of them 
to die, did so aboot 260, ‘This points to 261 
aa the date of ile embassies. 

gg. ff (Sirabon)igeore fofatément jae mer a Aral, 
int qa food fee deri ¢mcieey; alle n'est pos 
secon... . 16g. On seit gue detsni bes Sdeles che 
Paontiguité classique ef juga’ id Mipoygue Anabe. T'Oxus 
re détersa done fa Gashienme, by spite of all the-in- 
vestigations and discomions thit have taken 
place on thete dosiltfal pointa, the decition in 
iher cnse nist remain uncerizin ond the 
present reviewer, relying on genlogical evidence 
too detailed ta be given bene, it convinced that, 
though it. prehistoric times the Aral ancl the 
Caspian were in truth one inland like, and the 
Ox hada somber branch (presumably the 
Uhot channel) leading inte the South-eastern 
part of tle Cuspian af Balkan Bay, neither of 
these facts has held good any longer doring 
historic-epocha (W. W, ‘Tarn in PHS: xxi, ro ff), 
“The Greeks never knew omuch of the bends 
north~cut of the Causpivn, ancl thelr belief 
that the Osxus ond the Loxartes in thely era 
flowed mato the Caspian jfestead of the Aral 
ia peviiaps best expluined a8 9 conchwion tw 
whieh they jumped fron evidence obtained 
from pooples on the upper reaches of theae 
vers—peoples who said thar they flowed imto 
a lange galt labor or a, | 

196, (Gol Clapier (pissage a’ Hennihal\, (Op. J, 
Konilarh, in Ae, xxv.) But Polyblus and Livy 
between them jeave uz quite uncertain whether 
Hannihal cresed by way of the Ool du Clapier 
of the Gol de da Traverse or the Col al Argent. 





titre oc the Mont Genevre. Every blot or 
couintethiont oof ony investigaior convinces 


you until you have read the next, 

147 1% ti dealing with Ptolemy's details 
af the middle wml the far East, M. Berthelot 
le atimimbly coutious, ane it ie here that lus 
COOmpunitive puis of maps are so insiructive- 
The author ie-well aware that where pany 
moder Hlentifiimtion of auelent regians ancl 
place are known ml ceriain, many ere delat- 
able or pontively unknown, He rightly 
dierpproves of those whey give ponitive verdicts 
iy cats Where the evidence ics wat sufficient, 
and one must for the mowt part agree with hiix 
strictures upon Vincent Smith in the mutter 
of the identification of pieces in India sand 
uyx Gerind in the matter of reaians beyond 
India, But there are cases where le uncon- 
vincing. Thus, just.oas the ancient Calliena 
it the modem Kolyann in the harbour of 
Rombay, 4o Suppara ia nol Surmte (pp. 974-4), 
but Sopara, and whatwe know of the geograptry: 
and the politics of the old Tamil kingdoms, 
combined with the words of the ancayTinis 
Perihies (ix) Chapter 54, where there is a. small 
ormiseion In ihe manikcnpt but no sign whatever 
of alteration of interpolation), mckes it almoat 
certain that the ancient. Tynilié wae near 
Ponnan, that Musiels, sou gtadia by river 
uod sea from Tyndia, wae near Granganore, 
amd that Neleynda, about soo stadia by 
river fa o@ea from. Mure, wes near 
Kottayam (pp. g26 AL). Again, Monuthias 
tland of Prolemy as of the Peryplus is not 
Maiagascar bat Zanzibar, if pot Pemba or a 
comuasecity of both with characteristics of the 

mainland (p. 972, ep. 199). Note alse that 
Piolemy's epitiie jxpe (IV, 4) may well have 
been the *Pomte de Galle’; bur let ome 
think there is any connertion with birde: in 
“Galle” (p. ytiq). Again, the aoonymous Par- 
jie and Prolemy prebably did write Awepect (pp. 
924 ffi): tut weshould nore the form Dymince 
in segrocnt MUI of the Pratioger Tably (Seytia 
Dhrarice—K. Miller, Jrineynris Nomang, 899), 
which appexts as Dimiricn inthe Geographer 
of Riwenna: (ES, 19) andoas Dimrica in Guulo 
(rao) and possibly as China j in Ptirry (WL 77) 
‘This poms ins eotfiusion ofA with A. 

The hook & not bee from misprints, apecially 
ln Greek words, which shoule “e correct: 
in anv future edition, B. H.W. 


Old Age among the ancient Greeks. Ty Bt. E. 
Ricnaams. Pp xv +9762 27) fee 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkine Press, and 
London: Hanptirey Milford, t54. !44 

A laheriut and detailed study whiel leads tn. 
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no concludone of startling novelty bor which will 

have itt Wey ai 9 collection of muterial., “Phe 
literary evidence le firt investigated, then the 
various types of ald people m vase-pamlings; 
soulplire, tte, are collected. Om the bata of 
epigropilic muterta! an attempt is make Lo ¢om- 
pile a tebhe of mortality. At the cmd ore long 
feta of scputchral inscniptions in which the.age is 
urtititinesd 


tnde-Enropean Polk-Tulexs and Greek 
Legend. By W. R. Hauitoay. Pp. i+- 
ae Cambridge: Cniversity Press, 1094, 
oe 

Tha book i Priocipal Halliday’) (Gray 
Lecnie: fir 1992, enlarged: ane) revised far 
printing. Like everything bw with, Jt repee- 
acniy strong commen: sense reinforced with ex- 
pert knowledge which ia bere applied to @ difh- 
vuli subject “Twin errors beet the pail of a 
methotoris#, not least of coe who makes Greek 
treditin tue epocigloy, One i, that he will con- 
fine timeell ioe atmwly to, his own field, and 
therceioe evilvé theories of the genesis andl 
anihianer of themythe and sagas Which a glance 
at maternal from elsewhere would abew to he 
imposible on highly tnlikely, What havoc that 
wroilght in the early days of the science ia well 
known th theec who have consilted author from 
Natl) Come ooward to the carly nineteenth 
century, “The other is, 10 be overniadly montent 
with parallels from the folklore wf any aod every 
ation, and thes explain, it may be, something 
peculiarly Greek on the basis of 4 Polynesian's or 

a German's imagination, ‘The latter is the nore 
prevalent danger te-<lay. Principal Halliday, 
after a sketch of * Myth, Fairy Tale and Legend 
pp. dot }) proceeds, in three short but valuable 
chapters ‘pp, sg—Hy), to dliscts Auocesalvely 
‘Inde-European Folk-Talea and the Problem 
af thei Diffusion,’ * Some - early Cenresponed- 
ence: benveen Greek and Indian Storws'’ and 
“Greek Legenl! loving down excellent canane for 
tang a oreedition to find whether i liaa been hm 
ported ar not, and aloo for recognising the exut- 
ence ofan hittorical kernel, ifithasonr. He then 
applicy hit methods is ihree Greek tales, Prokne 
and Philomela, Perseus and the fable of the Chosit 
aed the Vine, eer hacia that the first, due ps we 
how have dt to Sopheddes, is euentially ane of the 
humerous and wide-spread giogp of tales bused 
om the ones of lands; the second contain, along 
sett a great clea! of sheer aidirten, a few slight 
qunsi-historinal retuitbeceenes ; while she third, 
Onental jo origin, origitilly made ii goat 
nibble, not 4 grape-vine, but some plant whose 

fool wane cued fey tarsi, H.R. 
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Die orchaischs Myth ang. By F, 
Domaire. Pr Io, ‘Pertin anil Leipzig: 
Walber de Conuyter & (on, bieeg.: gd en 

‘Tha ie a mins! enicrtainmy monegraph, prove- 
cative to the pont, convetiones, ol iritation, highly 
tneerioud, Learned and ofter bewing fine Titers 
taate wid insight. “Che reviewer, who finds him- 
elf in gimos: conunnal disagreement with the 
euthor'y comcliasions, hoy to thank him for new 
light om more than one difficult aubject. 

Dornseill starts from ihe Homeric Hyon [he 
musts on the tingular ond justifies himself at 
serra Denggeli) tes Apallo, eancoming which he Has 
the following suggestions Lo offer. It was coni- 
posed, from becoming to end, by someone not 
Jong: after 482, for o Sicilian auulience which 
Already kuaew Ue anirk af Sitesichenva, “Phis 
toinsane wak niet They Kyudiihos, who Lotro 
duced the Homeric poems to Sicily, and especi- 
hilly ti Syracuse, ae jor are told by Hippostrates 
in the echoliaa on Pindar, N. ii, #9 tle duformas 
fon le quite credible and the whole passage 
sound, except for the mopossibie dane. Ol Gy, 
which le-simily @ écribal exror; the real date was 
sole ciehiy youd exit, Sussiechares hiteenlf, 
te Who. the pocm owe much, was by no mdm 
the deadly serious writer he is generally sapped 
to fuive been, Gut, like hie contemporaries the 
painters of block-figured vases, fund ofa joke and 
of burlesque. ‘For example, the whole atary of 
his blinding by Helen and of hiv palinode was 
nothing but hia away jesting, ‘The tone of his 
references tr lier was no mupe serious than thie: 
‘There now, Helen foe made me as blind as 
Foner for abusing her te tes" trupos hoyes obrop; 
now she ik appeased murat.’ ln like ramet, the 
author of the Hymn, though be was indeed 
a (hian, was wow Glind at all, amel cafis liininelf 
& tremely as a half-ecrioms compliment to. the 
memory of Homer, the tale af whose blindness 
war already current. Various other passages in 
hie poem are really touches of humour,.and one 
ur tee of them were taken ip aguin gnc further 
burleaqued by Kallimachie in hie Fymn to 
Delos. “Moreover. there is ‘strong Ivrie influence 
on. the apructure of the hyn; some of the 
apparcnt quotations of the Delian. section. in the 
Pythian ore of the nature of wtrophir Fesponsiogs. 
In general, carly pocts were rather’ duinmy in 
making tanwons; wuchan unpertection jn their 
technique cannot be ceed, for examplt, ac an 
ereurrient fix interpolation ef niultiple author 
ship in the Homeric epics. 

This 6 the main subject of the monograph; two 
mie dinte all dhe besser points raired would take 
many peiges In the reviewer's opiniimn the 
arguments adduced are perilously frail to bear 
rach: & weight of superstructure. Jf the two. 
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hymme are really ane, it ts ocrtainly nell that (he 
grod pati the Delian port should) write mre 
below the level at which he started when he deals 
with the equally interesting legends of Delphioi, 
The argument for a date wileequent ty se for 
he Pythian hymen /i-e., or Darnaeilf’s contemticn, 
for the whole work) i a Very strined ioterpreta- 
tian of line ofa (84) sqy.. which ts to be taken 
as alluding to the prescmce, not the absence, of 
thariotences at Apollo's own shrine The 
gacrintion io Stedichoros of a burhesque of comic 
strain rests on-text to nothing, comudernng low 
very line we have ef his works, and ules and 
intilwer learn geweh mare of the curly history inf 
choral lyric, to speculate on ite relations to thir 
later rhapsedic poetry may lead to bgenious 
migeestions, af indeed ‘it hiss clone ji this ease, 
but hardly 1 solid resuilu. Nevertheless, oo 
clever a critic. @ true disciple of Witamowitz, to 
whose memory he pays plous homage, mmann 
suggestive and dluminating eeen when dhere are 
god peor fo suppete him wrong, EL | R- 


The Jealousy of the Gods and Crimine! Law 
at Athens. Ay Svexn Ranvis. Pp. is. 
Copenhayen: Levin andl Munksgaard; 
Liemlon: Willamicand Norgate, 1933. - 

Tine i the fret volume of a  Pwo-voliume 
rreatiae Whirh Dr Ranuli describes 2s 4 con: 
tritmitian to the sociology of menal indignation, 

The problem bs stated thus: "In the Mind gods 

as-well as men are indifferent wo wrongs inflicted 

on others than themachs.. Tn ffih-century 

Athens a eywem oof law iy established which 

presupposes the ‘readiness of the cifizess to 

interfere when wrengs have been inflicted 
upon others, Simultaneously, on the literature, 
we find a similar disinterested aoctivity os 
guardians if justice attributed to the greta.” 

An examination of the literature of the fifth 

emtury, Hersdots, Acschylue antl Sophocles 

(Thucydides, Euripides and Aristophanns ore 

reserved for the second volume), shows the 

iWiernnneliog of three tepes of divine action— 

L. punishment of sina, H, eaprice, IT, jealousy. 

“The dhind Is of the greatest importance and 
suggests that the jealousy of mes. is ingrear part 
respomiile for the establishment of the system of 
law) «stracion fo ued of o parallel, and the 
whole theory clinched by reference to the poverty 
of Athens before the Pericloan prmeperity. _ 

The book it admirably decomented by full 

quotation of paxtages and the methoxd ia txeellent. 

There ate, however, criticiaim to be made. 

Homer, Solon, and Pindar, alone of earlier 

and non-Attic author, aoe user, alihowsh the 

problem dies not begin westly with Solon 
to be contmued by Aeschylus, Pindar is said 


10 have no imtance of type TL Bui Txton, 
Wher De. Ranulf quotes 2 an Instance af 1 
and Il, secs io be a cheer cose, Hamer, 
Niad-<vi, 46, is pat out of the waly asa Healedic 
interpolation = Uye ural in JTiad xviii is disregarded, - 
Practically nothing is said of Hesiod, who is 
an author of the greatest importance for a 
subject of thh kiral, and nothing of tlie lprie 
pee le Th connor be excused om the ground 
that they were nom-Athenian: Greek theaght 
is wo closely interconmected for that, ‘There 
ate points of detail which may be questioned. 
Agamemngn is said to be guilry only by com- 
pulsion, when. he sacrifices Iphigeneia- ¥et 
Aeschylus popresents him mé.ehdcaing between 
twe eile and chocing wrong; in the same way’ 
Clyternurstra |p not allowed to shift her respon- 
ibility on to the ancestral curse, “The chorus 
(G.'T, S69 1.7 ia wrongly said (9 occur after the 
fall of Oedipus, *The salistic treatment 
eithbuted to the gods in Sophocles and Herodotus 
cannot but. startle whe moder mimi.’ This is 
over-statenment : it perfectly true that there are 
convincing imtaness of the malice and: jealousy 
of the @ods in Herodotus: but in Sophochs 
such-siatementa aro abways dum tea lack of 
vitwooné In the charadier who mokes them, 
#2 Philocteses, und Ocdipus’ fate is nat duc 10 
lic jealousy of the gods but to his self-confidence; 
the gods merely announce whal will, in fact, 
happen. Similarly Agamemnun’s lear af! the 
gods’ jealousy is une of ihe weaknesses mm, his 
character, for Aeschylue defmitrly myccte 
the idea of the jealoury of the gods jn a chorus 
f950) which cannot be interpreted away. Tra 
the eves of the man who is soffiren there is po 
jealousy of the gods; but » just poniahment 
for an arrogance which usually carries with it 
Aybris and etime, Dr. Ramull recognises this 


distinction between the points of view of different 


characiers in an excellem discosion of (ren 
fav the Antigone) and Ajax: Wut often he speaks 
of ideas ef Sophocles aud Acachyhe, where 
he would be more cdrreet if he said ideas m 
Sephiocles and Aeschylus; With these limitations, 
this isa valuable piece Of work and the appear- 
once af the wecand volume in English will he 
i ‘T.w1 WwW. 


Pp. iv 4- ta5- New Haven: "Yale ie =n: 
sity Pees, and London: Humphrey Milford, 
HO Ce 
sturdy of the Platonic Socrates and a fresh attempt 
modestly disclaims any absolute value for bis con- 


3h 


clusioms. He hus at any mate deals reasonubly 
ond ahinewrlly with his material, une les mode 
good ease, The fine of hie solution lies m the 
distmetion between the prrsanalitics of Socraics 
lei save, peorslisy dul rryetic, anil Plate ae the 

clan, scientist, and profrssional philosopher. 
Taking the dialogues in more or jess the accepted 
ender, lie scqparates from the fiat two strands in 
the fabric, corresponding: to thea: two dlispcaltions 
and intercsie, The logical preneeupatians ap- 
Parent in quite enrty dislogues are atiriluted to 
Phito: wo if the ertentific and. epistemological 
element in the theory of fdeaa The mystical, 
aesthenc and psychological applications af ihe 
docttme am heli to belong wo the historic 
Socrates, for whose quality of' enodtional insight * 
his speech in the PAoodrar and that of Alcibiades 
in the Symponwn are regarded as trustwortliy 
evidenee. The very difficult cose of the Phaailo ts 


apecially considered with @ view te upportioning 


to their sources ile different parts of (he hth 


ment, The passage recording the ararch for a 
principle of emaution, and the whale topic of the 
#6, are definitely aarribed 10 Plate. 

Dealing with the evidence fram Aristophanes 
and Xenophon, Mr. Rogers proves a judicious 


eritic, He does not believe that Socrales was a. 


Pythagorean, aod finds a sufficient basis for the 
Conte caricature tty big Orphic interests and his 
concem for" the soul." XMenophon’s Socrates Is 
Ba mere Jay figure, therefore natomlly * 9 grea 
deal of a hore"; the Mfemorahilia are ti moore 
than ‘tustrative conversati@ne” on a few 
farniliar lines. In three short appendices the 
author adds supgestiona on Aint ff (as perhaps 


the work of Dionysius), on the Hingios dialogue. 


(aa both spurious) and on the Phardstiy hi 
(identifying the "noller" horse with "baa 
OPMtiiert |, 

The Socratic prebliny must Probably remain 
trentved j lau by the theory bere ating cnt, 
Offering a8 i) dors a suggestive comprontize bee 
tween Bornet-Taylar and dhe traditional view, 
Mr. Rogers haa ihewn convincingly that the 
question #till lenda daeelf to a fresh approach, 
Arguing always on troderte and Prersuimsive fines 
lire Thins mude a peal conttibutiens to the literature 
ofthis perplexing suljeer, TD. YT. 


What ne — By Patt. Suoary. Pp. wit 
TIO Chita: University of Chica 
Press, 1939-274. Gel. = 

the mais part of (his massive book contains ip 

the dithor's words "« pam of the entire edy 
val the Platonic writings.’ Samevhat incon. 
tstenitly with has tithe, he inches mya} aly sone 

Uchatalsle Gialogurt fit also those which he 

clown Choliween thse sasnial virws) as * doubeful ' 
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or ae “spurione’; on the other hand, he alto 
gether omits the Kaitle, wa torgeriea, “The book 
is intended (o supplement Profesor Shorey’s 
enrlice work, The Chute of Plates Thought. He 
rejects all the ovelitionary theorics, and ie alec 
Wowbiful shout wtylistic methods; but che serange- 
ment which lic adopts, as ‘what seemed the 
moat convenient sequence, ta, im fact, on the 
generally aurecd fitus. His theory ie that the 
Plotonie doctrie fofae one whole, and that its 
exposition centre: in the Aepuble: one set of 
dinlogues teads up to this, another ser supple. 
meniait. Smite be regarded throught as the 
spoketman of Plate, ond the theory of Ideas is 
found inyplini from the beginning. “The mesur- 
ance of unity and consistency ts.achieved Jargely 
by eohoentrating attention on the ethical and 
pythological uspects of this theery; ‘the Ideas 
apbarentiy ary. in fact, * ideas,” ond metaphvaic is 
thrughout kept in the background. ‘Thus in 
the Phoede, while Plato's confusion of lagi¢ with 
metaphysic is properly pointed gut, the avtisal 
details of the tinal proof uf imimortality are dis- 
mised inane sentence: “The laver dialogues are 
kept within the scheme by interpreting them as 
exercises in logic und psychology. “The first part 
of the Pormvnedes is explained as Plato's atiwer to 
bnintelligent critics; the Timaeus, as the grandest 


of Plato's" literary digressions.’ Similarhyomn the 


idle of politics) theory differenors between Re 


puble, Poltiess sod Cau are minimised, and the 


lnit-named is described: ae * almost a complete 
compendium af the Platenic philosophy," 
Professor Shorev’s, analysea of particular 
dialogues are necessarily coloured by thie general 
view, and are indecd interspersed potonly with 
many croscfelencnice: but with much polemic, 
besides cotmivent and moder analogy which are 


frequendy-valiable. Further exegesis-and refer 


eneess are foam in the notes, which form abour 
one-third of the volume; there alse a wectul short 
bibliography ia given for each dialogue. The 
method of simmansing varies between quite full 


parmploase and lerief alntract. The Gorgias, 
perhaps a specially congenial subject, ii cocel- 


lently dime: the difficulties of condensing the 
wtiniems are, again, overcome very. «kilfully. 


antl witht Inst of itt tomer, “The analysis.of 


the Aepublic empliasiens its political import; here, 
ot ion ofhicr places, @ certain disproportion iA 
felt, when ot the Conélusian of a much-condernsed 
7TTmary wr ure presented with a verbanm 
(ramlation ofthe mythofEx.. The Phardo suffers 
meat, perhope, fram the reporter's methid: the 
rape quality anc atmosphere of the dialogue ure 
lost, ood in particular the wbstract (fainhful 
encugh to detail) of the last tines pages is a cack 
ftubetinite fo Ue text tect! Here, as claewherr, 
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the thought inevitably ormes that between 
generalising cities and Literal traystarian the 
pia teed 1 herd to fied and to follow, arch that 
even for the modern ond ton-claciecal poder the 
bert wav, after all, to‘fod out what Mate aurl is 
to po straight to Plato. ry. T. 


Philon von Alexandrein als soziulor Denker. 
‘By Frant Geer, (fabinger Beant ge co 
Ubrhenosenscho ft, fet ta) Pp. xi 
HG, Stuttgart: KRohllwunmer, i444. Bee. 

Am serious gtiemp) 1) evalve @ comibent 
body of thought from the «wrotines of Philo 
must ter altcucded by misgivings, aud in his 
pociologimal Views couillicting allegiances are 
even more than wally apparent. Platonic, 

State and Jewth elements jostle with each other, 

aml the: most emphatic: generalizations are 

qualified or contradicted i anether context. 

Iris ta Dr, Goiger's credit that lic is not aver- 

sanguine (p. 95 aaf.j: he i content m the main 

to let Philo speak for himself, and shews 
admirable judgment in quotation and @amunent. 

He le convineed inderd of Philo’s intelleciial 

bonesty, and ists that the exececs of the 

diatribe most mot blind oe to his sincerity as 

4 social thinker (pp. 19-14), 

The books divided inte four sections entitled 
respectively Segmiphidnsophie, Sactalerit, Der 

Write ond Phifon and «chegs Fouclen tio. 

The first section (pp. 1-27) shews how the 

Sion: deactrine of the Acyeih omyyieie of the 

cosmos ia combined with the Jewish conception 

af the allpervding love of Jehoval, The 

Stoic ‘life in agreement with mature" becatnes 

(with the sanction of the TAeorfttus) the: way 

that teade to God the Paiher, God's relation 

to men dé the pratoiype af social justice, ase 
imitation af Gol comport: benevolenee, The 
laws of the empirical state are applications 
of the ane Low, which is * poeportional 
equality,’ of @reviaw x7’ dficy The state 
ja analogous to the hiiman soul (tripartite as in 
the Phagdres}; and justice comes from & pevehic 
harmony, The enemy of society is ihe #iczaw, 
whi would awverstep the hounds of human nature, 

The main secnon af the book (pp. 26-84) 
deals with the application of the principle of 

proportional equality" to the onganisntion 

af society, Democracy ia the best fon of 
but must, oot be denied with 

ochlocracy, which, securing @ quantitative 
equality at. the expense of moral worth, ts 
lilterly at varlane wilh (he natural law— 

Philo’s vigewr i denounrine moh-rule wos 

doubtless, as M. Bréhier bas gumgesierd, actuated 

by his expericoness of the Alexandrian mob, 

On the question of slavery, to whieh the Stoic 


a onoore ¢tlacursive nature. 


and Cymes brought enlightened views; Philo 
 voluble om) varcillating:- be ommkes much 
af the Stoie dintinaion berveen mental anid 
bodily slavery, enjoime on faviors [inemuane 
treatment of their slaves, but, taking a) Greek 
rather than Jewish view of the wtatur of handi- 
rrafts, conthide thal slaves one orcemary to @ 
well-orgared community, A child ‘of his age, 
Philo looks Lom to redness social and political 
injustice: it ig mo) blind fortune, bot maniiteite 
the principle of letrnt emul will some day 
bring the whole world into « single wis which 
will be ruled by democmaic (Jewish) laws 
Philo's: views on women, marriage, family 
life, child-xpeaure, tinneyencding and other 
topice are also expoumiled in this section. 

The third section (pp. 85-4) Ulusrrates 
Philo’s identification of the Stoic sage with the 
Jewish prophet; fie is the intermediary: between 
‘Géd and men, and the redeemer of bhi rave. 

In conclusion (pp. gg-11dj, ‘Dr. se ae 
omphasiscs (he apologetic motive inclerlyong 
much of Philo’s social thought, and particularly 
his ume to vindicate the Jewish people from thie 
charge of exclusivences and Menschenfeindecha/t. 

The book js a valuable addition to Philonic 
literature, and & excellently printed, A lapae 
occur oo p. 24, Where the references in notes 
roz and 109 abould apparently be imei 


New Chapters in the history of Greek 
Literature: Third Series. By j. L- 
Powe. Pp. 268; 19 plates. Oxford: 
Clivendan Press, tgg9, 158 | 

The general purpose of thie aenmep is well 
known, aml the present yolume will appeal 
above all te the lovers.of pociny and ranance, 

Mr.. Ruttenbury’s chapter ou. Ulin latter theme 

ttanuds apart, Tt ia a definite essay on the Greek 

Novel with oew and i nt conclusions. 

The romawee of Nina forme the keystone of 

his theory. Tlie only MS, belomes to the lirat 

century Ha, A-Mgnifcant date;: Both im Goo 
and in theme the jale stants between tho 

Alexander romance (romantic treatment of 

history) and the dater type of sentimental lowe« 

story, sharifig, in fet, the characteristice of 
both, “lhe other four chapters are perioree -of 

Mn Bowrn scleets, 

introduces, translates, and aunotates the plume 

from the lyric poets, Sappho, Alcacus, Gorinta, 

Pindar, cte, down to Exinna, One is surprised 

at the wealth of now material and particolarly 

wrateful for translations, alihough here perhaps 
the reader moy occasionally tike a Une of his. 
own. In Sappho pocm on Doricha, for 
cxample, mehr fr too, he curries @ nauipcul 
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nimnce, hes reached the haven of her desire ' 
rather than “hos fallen mito lovely desire? 
‘So too in. the majertic Pindaric dithyramb, 
“Aprensy clowAbes suggests rather * Artemis huunter 
of solitudes" thon. “Artemis the lonely," 
just asin the fourth Poko tojuee clowdace might 
fe tured by “the «pirit of the wilds.” Mr, 
Bowrn refimes, wilt Wilamowite anit Lobel, 
ie lovely Bridal of Hector and Andromache 
m Sappho, Line) some comrageous scholar 
etlite the fragments of Euripides, the lengthy 
aod detailed chapter on ui rogecdy by Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridye will be indispenaible. Not 
onfy are the mew fragment commented, but 
often the whole plots of the plays are discuserd. 
Sophocles and « few minor dramatists are also 
included, tut nat, of course, the recemly 
discovered fragments of the Niode snc Diktyoulivot 
of Acschylaa, In the exquiate more sing 
from the Phsethoy should not the seroni! line 
run, #g. ‘Ade Date exrd piv hieeping . the 
wanton «f the antetrophe? The ¢hapter on 
Comedy by Air, Platnover ww bodice, as nothing 
sonoticnal has recently tumed ap. Mr. Powell 
himeell writes on Later Elegy, Epigraim, atiel 
Lyric Poetry, and includes maternal from insceip- 
ton as wellatfrom papyn. Philicus with hie lang 
uiicuiating lines proves the mot attractive 
catch in hlanet, "The epigram on the destruction 
of Sparta. by Philopoemen perhaps ends "Pads 
~ «= depéerciw = "Greece moto ber bulwark," a 
eomecious echey of the description of Sparta in 
the eplgram on Lysander ("Tod GAI. p, 2y0). 
HJ. MM, MM. 


Sophoklos, By H. Weixsrock: Pp. 297. 
Letipag: Teubner, rygr. | rq. 

There are eune begks which lack the norm 
paraphernalia of the scholar, bibliegraphies, 
cradite footmotes; cte., which are it fact written 
pomonhy for the gonersl reader, but. which. 
nevertheless no echolor «an afford to ignore. 
Ameng thei: tv Weinstock’s Sofloeties His pur 
pose tf to explain the poet by his work and from: 
hs work. he book i divided tte two tain 
puutit—Dhe Werke and Dea Werk, Un the former 
each play is exainmed inctividually and In detail ; 
the author tinde cach iuetrative of a different 
lesan, anil he ahews with what dramatic and 
irtolic. sete the port brings thins home. fh the 
eccond mod much shorter part the coro 
characterimce of Sophokles’ work and thoughe 
are ably diseumed, Seren plays out of over a 
lnundred, W. binaell admive ii, cannet furnish 
complete picture: but a fresh cxamination of 
the seven con help us to appreciate Sophokles, so 
‘her as he qurvives, even owe can never know his 
full glory, Naturally much of what W_ }uas to 
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say bite bee said before: but he is alwwye 
timulating, and bw ttrmightforverd and wun- 
encumbered chiapicrs should not only help 
students to appreciate whal they read, but should 
files achieve his other olject, wiv real veaders 
and mctmircrs for the poct. KR. M. RB. 


Zwel Attieches Epitaphion. By Kiave Oppns. 
monn. Pp. 97. Berlin: Emil Ebering, 
1939, - 2.79 I. 

‘The authar of thie Doctoral dlintertitlon, a 
pupil of Wemer Jaeger, discumes two Attic 
Fpitaphio, the Funeral Speech in Tiwe. fi. mnie 
that in Plato's Menevenos. [nn the 18 pages 

diveted io the former his mam point is that 

Thisciititles, itt substituting for the normal 

recital of the achievements of the deceased a 

fictive af the Athens of Pericles, anc 1s political 

ant) cultural ain, im here giving hie readers in 
eeality wo ‘Atqyaiow Wetends, owe of the political 
pamphiers becoming popular tn tlie fast quarter 
af the fifth cenmory. Attention is alo diw1 
alike to ite syrimetrical structure, to ite pre. 
vailinuly anuiithetical siyle, ane tei the variety of 
ways ih which antithens is emnployed in detail, 
We are shewn, however, that behind these 
nuns lies the peal devotion of the authin 
to bia ctty, nel that the Editpliod is for ‘Thos 
cydices at thesanne tine ahynmn of prase, (No 
murgestion is made, or impilicd, that Perncles 
was the author of any ainwle word of it.) The 

Menexenos receives fuller and more considered 

weanment: the speech put inte the mouth of the 

drcessrd iv mode the subject of some acute 
analysis aud of some swewestive literary cot 
parisons, "This is followed by @ discusion (pp. 

AOE) of the “Emaves comtamed in this speech, 

interrupted by a rather misplaced digrssian on 

the history of ‘Emrégui (p. Go), which leads on 
to a atudy of Piato's attitude towards "Exawe: in 
gencral (f9e5;004 -D, 5 Tavoet.1740).. In two 

Appendices the auth discusses ' Genealogische 

Protreptik’ ond *Zwel Formen ‘Griechischen 

Protfeptik”’ (GrpQue—Pr and = sdene—Pr.}, 

The *Proterptik' of Socrates, of which hin 

* Elenktik ' forme an essential part, is aspired to 

the latter type. Altogether a thoughtful piece 

of work, revealing » considerable knowledge of, 
und acute imight into, questions of the eongeture 
af Greek thought and language, = A.M, We. 


Eniplo: dew signes critiques; Disposition de 
Vapparat dans ies éditions savantes de 
lexies grece «ft Intins; Consaila et re- 
commandations, Pp. 4fi. Paris: Librairie 
ancienne Honore Champion, 142. 

Ths pamphlet, which appears without any 

‘uthor's mame, ie published under the auspice 
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of the Unien Aadimigne Internationale utul js 
tisinly the work ef # committer, Uppoiiuted 
by that body and consisting of J. Tides, A.B. 
Tyachmann and K. Hude. lis puree w fo 
predune greater imiformity ia the erliting af 
classical texts, and the rules bid down or 
rather te advice given appear well calculated 
to achieve this result, Chap, | deal with 
Lev Signet’ Critiques, earclully divtinguishing 
between texts proper, inscriptions and papyri, 
nnn pleads for greater unifornuty in the editing 
of the wo last. Chap: 1D ® concerned with 
(ulapont Chitige and contains very sound 
advice Jor intending editors, (hoagh it le admitierd 
that ‘lea cotsella qu'on peut donner avec 
quelque utiliné seront pour ia plupart d'un 
camectére négatif,’ A list of the abbyeviations 
wtally employed ia anu apperitus crithoum and 
a Table Alptabéfigue complete the pamphlet, 
which deserves to be studied curcfully by 
every etholar whi unilertakes the edition of a 
classical text. | 


Byzantine Civilisation. By Steven Runciman, 
Pp. q20.. Landon: Amol, ig. 16a. 

Mr. Runciman-in thie book haa previded for 
the wetieral reader an interesting and wselul 
introductior. to the stucdy-of Byzantine ewilisatian, 
The scope af the work com be adequately 
indicated by quoting the tithes df the clupters: 
j. "The foundation of Constantinople; it, Historical 
outline; iii, The imperial (onstitution ond 
the Reien of Laws iv, “Phe administration; 
y, Religion and the Chireli; yi, The army, the 
navy, the diplomatic service: vii, Commerce; 
viii, Town and country life; ix, Education and 
learning: x, Byeantine Wiertture; xi, Byzanilne 
art: xi, Byvantion and tie neighbouring world. 


Mr. Rumciman’s book, it will be observed, 


covers a wide field, and it is based upon extensive 
reading. But a reviewer in the JAS, is bound 
to jure the werk from, the standpoint of the 
serious student of the subject, and, when if is 
thes regarded, there in pot a lithe gram for 
disappointment. In the fit place the method 
of bibliographical reference adopted by Mr. 
Runciman ia peculiarly cxmsperating: the 
nome of the author fb eiven (without initials), 
the tide of the werk, and oothing more. In 
ihe Bibliograplucal “Note on op. 906 reference 
is made to the Gombridge Medieval History, to 
the articlé * Byeance "in the Jictionnaire dArchde- 
deere chrftirwne ¢f ce Liturgic, to Korumbaclhirr’s 
Geschichte der bycantininhen Litternter and eepectally 
for “modern works” to Vasiliev’s Histone da 
I'Keyire Spcanting Mr, Ranwiman adds, * The 
dates ind places of publication of the various 
books that I cite can ‘be found in the biblio- 


graphics giver above.” Rut in the absence 
of any date of publieniion how shell the reader 
know which are * modern works” or which 
may possibly be four in, say, the Cannhradge 
Afedtioal Hintey? Te take but two exuinrples: 
on p. isf-and on p. 282 Mr. Runciman cites 
*Tapenski, Ausra and Hygentinm'; the reader 
nowa, perhape that.a wpeoch by Th. Dapenky 
was publishedt ir} peunpitdet form In ‘Okbessa 
in i888, Inet thit bore tlie ute * Rua amd By- 
tanto in the ‘Tenth Century." Has Mr. 
Runciman merely quoted the tille inaccurately 
or did Lapemky write another work on. &. 
similar aubject? Tt is impossitile to determine. 
On p: 207 there jy a reference to “Sokolov, Law 
of Property in the Greee-Roman Empire’; 
1 know af ne wh work, but liow shall one set 
about in discover HH?! ‘Thin whole. syatem 
of. bibhegraphical reference it, in fact, Lindl 


frnsitite.* 


In the aetond place, the references to the 


‘siureés given In the motes are so maccurate 


that it i difficult to beligve that, the anthor 
read the proof af the bexik before publicacton, 
Should « second edition of the wotk be called 
for. Ht tint be earefiilly revised throughoot. 
Towards what revision I would contribute the 
following nates : 
p Gam." Arthior,.-.. Ag. vol. th 191 BGs 
cap. 7r—2—read 101 syg.,emp.17t-2- 
fp. 63 m2 Nicholas Mysticns, Aptsfoler, MPG. 
© oO OO, Soepeacl ext, aro, 
p. 69 2/4 Peels, Closmagraphia, ec. Renauld, 
1ol ajq—rcad 1, 100. sqq: 

2 Tt isnot mentinned iy 1.) Soakolov's. Materiaiat 
po colnel'no-fAdepdistvennceie bit Vicontit in the 
Fevyestiva: of the Leningrad Acadamy of Scmnecs, 
Series vii, toyt, No. 6 (Clawe dev acienees coriales), 
h6a-7ra. 

1 Op p.7rn! @ reference ia given to. 11% vol. iy, 
oo ps6 ao! to FS vol, aps can w reiuler be 
expected to kintw, without explanation, that the: 
lets refer vo tho Vventictis Fremornnik ? 

©The procbresding ie othervese poor: fe. Read 
for soierbc fp. Ai, and after) wederess; for 
Steuergremcinder [ps p68) Stemerperucitete; for 
ecpibali (p, 973 qubolo: for Dolger {p.. 98) Dalger; 
for Theolugin (p. 914 and often) “Theologi; far 
Diniirus (p16 nwire anil in doclex) Dioecorua; 
for Ovtrogershi fp. 116) Ostrogeriy, for Miller 
(pe tga) Miifter; for “In the baat” (p. tai) * In the 
East’; fer Teventiza (pp. 10¢) Lavestiya) for Zapiatii 
(p. oxi) Zophki; Pacomim ood” Pachormius both 
appewr an px: 228 | fo Checcrrucmenuces Wichoctcalon (ys, 254th) 
read Gecuneulee Didaskalng; for Holidpyriinn 
(p.295) Holosphyrism Gif such a word exist: at all) ; 
for Timoritm (p 247) Timarion; aml are net Pacby- 
mens and Blemouydes better forma than Pachwiner 
ip. taf and often) and Bemmydas {p: 225)? 
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On p. goo Mr: Roocimen write, ' the figures 
given after the sources cited in the foormotes 
tefrer to the relevent page"; on p. 65 ni! be 
cites Constantine Porphyrogenmmtus, of, af. L, 
48, Got the reforenne ts toch. 48, pp. 108 aE, 

(Add to this note: cf J. B. Bury, Gollected 
Eton, od. Temperlev, Cambridge, 1990, p. 123, 
note"), 

fh ep 2 Basil 1, Peeerie ad Leonrm, MPG, wol. 

107. ak 40—eptel APC. Kall, 1er7, xxii, 

p. 67 0." Nicephorus, Bretin, 7—reod Areviiori 
or Ffutore xomtonns, ; 

p 68 no. Dieophanes Contimatus, jo7—}— 
Wrong reference, 

mB 69 2.7 Zachariae von [Lingenthaly Jus 
(sroree-Alomenum, T2, 55—rcead ITT, 45, nel 
ai) oe reference te J.B, Bliry, Colleeted 


Fssstya Weird) tea ny," 
p S2on Ceca . Stategwon; 7h— 
reatt 74. 


p- 82n." Theophanss, sof—read qua. 
f. x: 1” “Theophancs Continuatus, 498—read 


fi. a ag ‘Theophomes Continuatus gq7—read 
rather S47* 3t4- 

peog in” Zonames U1, 660—wrong reference, 

Pp o6-n* Niecias Chemiates, ga— rend og. 

ptt? n! Comtontine Porph 
Coremmani, 2495-—rondl De 
prainttin, 24. 

Pe ig o.* Theophanes Coon inant 4 
quoter! for the statement that Basil | was 
cynic! ervugh to pla to fai his young 
jon to the patriarchal throne. There if 
no such statement in the bext: dy tho an 
hiferenee from the fact that Basil | made 
hit Son ivr oe * 

peotrb mm? Ostrogorsky ia cited as the writer 
of a Geatwhis des Bycantinischen Bildestrcites 
(sie), Obtregiorsky baw long projected cach 
a work, Lut it ho poet yet appeared, Pro 
batty bite Sinton cur Grachichte des Myrcendine 
echen Bildsrstreitas, Brevau, 12g if Intended. 

proto" Theephainy gotl—read qin. 

iid. “The Patriarch Poul recened . . . 
omeience-alricken at hem * severed froin 
the other chairs of Ciristendom and subject 
‘to a han." For thie ‘Theophancs g47 is 
cited; but ihe Greek text eas) ay 
beeAgoiog rod Sto0 tusarvoupiety eal feryiculing 
caOang te ie Rormde mothe Spovow x78, 
andl that la a different mattis 

pia Cantacuzennd 11, 4oy—rrad LIT, bo, 

p bey “The pride-of the Latin: and the 
obetinsey of the Grotks will never agree." 
This is elted) iiy. drnverted commas, Lact it 
‘not a quotation fram MMoraitzes i378, 
which tthe authorivy quoted. 


» De 
saliadédramls 
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poigt on “The Emperor Manuel Gonmonue 
evn attempted to induee the Church tw 
remivn the arithemna on ile God of Talam, 
hut (hat was comticered heresy." Professor 
Dawking potted ont. to me that Mamuicl 
did it fier secure the rertieval of the 
usiatlierna, whieh ix hardly suggested by 
Mr. Ruocoman’s text. The: reference Jor 
this theologieal activity af the E 
Manuel is givin on p. 251 as Nicetas, £73, 
on p. 235 wa Nicetas Choniates, 275; 
both references are inaccurate—read 27H- 
bay. 

p- 145 nn? ane 4, 

wrong. 

pei4g7.® Pscllvs, Chrenegraptio, 1o—read I, 10. 

p. 4a a! Fur (reo-Romemmn 111, 079—tenl 

i, Sa oe 
p. 196 ne® Cader PIT x. t2—read C. J. viii, 10, 
12. 
p18; a7 Festus, 24—read 246. ‘Bat it was 
surely the senate-howe und nol tle palace 
of Lausue which was burned down during 
the Chrysostom riots. . | 
p.1gen! Pachymer, thi—read Pachymerea, 
L by. 
gt Constantine § Porplyrogennectus, 
Dy (aromor 1, qa fel note on p. 65 0.7 
mpra)—read chap. 92. 
nf o* Cecaumeme, Sirotepicon, 
read 42-9. 

203 n2 The reference should nuher be to 
Glyras, 594. 

-204n." Gregotas, 49—readl I, 49 
aog n.® Theophanes Continuatus 357— 
The reference i& to the comich Montikos, 
not to Samonas, 

sof in Gregorma, Girg—read I], G19, 

. 219. Comtanime VITLI's passion for bimding 
offenders "was irgnically collie cléimency 
of the emperor," For this Zonaraa ILL, 
470 10 cited: but Zon. states simply that 
the empecrir wovgetipay 1Oy Whar mode rhe 
bitoone Reo Che Byzantine theory af punish 
meat favoured mutilation in preference to 
the infliction of the death penalty. 

azo nm! (Glyras ety--apparenily read, 527. 
gag m4 * Peellas knew the whole flhad by 
heart ut the age of fourtees,” ‘The reterener 
to Peellias, Chronograph, 1,55, 5 ineclevant. 
[ know of no anthorivy for the statement 
which ie perhaps derived from G. Buckler, 
Anu Camemnea, p, 01, The atatement 
of Psellus—otore Sidriig Av A lruy benfieBeane 
vow Prove Saath, Mdlinthec Graece Metit Aevt, 
V,.B t4—probably only ofem to the 
vision ‘there related and can hardly be 
taken a evidence for the oye of whieh 


Both refirences appear to be 


ee. 


re YF 


FP 


vo 
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Ta TW uct aAir Spoypagion inslfccto wal f rice 
ary yrre Arey, oO rie broroiiae cons «/bari, 
et oo oyies «ol tperer en Ge ect peepcpe 
dempsey wai Apsovias cuitiens (LAr), 

p. 225 nt Saiidad, Lexicon, article .Mulckao— 
the reference ie not wpport the text. 

p 236 on! Pachomiwe in APG. vol. 98, 1593— 
Tend 1335- 

p.-226 m* APG. vol. 

pasion! fe “philology and mathematic’ the 
toe translation of feyed eal Sep in 
Cecanunienos, Atralepiion, 26? 


toy, Gi ‘sq. —awrong 


page m® Peeling, Ciromgraplia, g2—read_ 1, 


3. 

po agen BEM. wel. 5, 148—here itrelevmat, 
Peeflos teléta not to hiiimeell, but to: John 
of Euchaita. 

page ne! Coamarin MPG. vol. ag, 441—emrad 
Fite S. Framed Duerearced ete. 


page” Pelli, Chrongraphia, 1, 147—wrom: 


Creo . 


p 297 02 Peellus, Gh 





ia, FO— met, AO. 


There aro iit the book many. statements 
which demand reconsideration; a few examples 
tmat effiee: On pe 24 we oad * Mamentivs, 
like Maximin in the East, SSE site 
anti-Christian policy,” Thie ix contrary to the 
evidener, at feast for the close of ‘his reign 


(cf. Pincherle, Lr pulitins eelestacticn ai Alatensin, 


Sbefi ai filulugis elarcra, > (vo24), Var—443: 
Ei Gaspar, Geschichte der Papitiions, 1 [1940), 
101; A. Grégoire, La * coweersion * de Constantin, 
Herat ae {'Creitersitd wt Brawelles, 3h (0agn- 31), 
24) age. AL Pigamiol, L'emperecr Conctanrin, 
Paris, 1992, pp. ocho). " Gonstantine crushed 
Maxentius at» Christian champion,” Dochene 
Jorg apo pointed wut that Constantine's invasion 
Of Ttaly was net docrmode ggainst a peraecutor 
of the Christians [cf I. Ducheme, Constantin 
Maxence, Nuvo Ball, di Arch. eons 1 (tQT9), 
‘d9-151- Constantine, ews Mr. Rumcinam on 
p. LOB, adopted Chiiiianity és the State religion : 

that is surely precisely what Conitantine could 
otto. Heamightfor himself choose Clinstanity 
and might shew to the Cristian imperial 
favour, but bowever much he might desire it, 
he could met make the Christian faith the 
feligian oof the Exnpire: that was left for 
Theodisiie ihe Great. Julian, we are told 
(p. 31), " attempirdd to invade Persia, Int. ow 
beavily defeated and died on a ghastly retreat.” 

This 0 a cones desorption of Julian's victarows 
penetration ef Persian territory: where wae he 
heavily defeated ? Mr. Runciman overcetimates 
the: intellectual freeclon. allowed to philosophers 
by the Ghurch of Exst Rome (cf. p. 194): 
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‘the study af Greek philowephy,’ he writes, 
‘was cocouraged —* Pecilus when he was dabtiing 
Meeply in thaumanimgy and: astrology. found ii 
alvisuhle jo aanre the evcletiostival suthoaritia 
that he waa doing nothing contrary to Cliristian 
doctrine, bat tin word was enough.” Tr would 
eeem that it way mot so: im A. M, Bandini, 
Calalogus Citfovmy Groeerum jdliotberee Uaae 
revi (Florence), val, 2 (1768), cull, 45-8, 
there ja recorded 5 MS. af Pretiua? Tetery whet pay 
fetomioa Th fake uaphe Kosotoyrivge 1 Moropeyetg 
py Guyyou ry Sebedasee morte | Leseaplt, 
wives tht meripo et. Mr. Runeiman writing 
af the seme of Gonstantinople asacris e 
‘the dyarchy was only formally conenilod . 
by Leo Vi al the end of the ninth, Senta? 
(p. Gils: “the powers of the artiste fell tote 
demuctucle, till nt last they were abolished 
by Les VI" (p. 73). Nomust be odmitied glint 
Lee's fovtyaeverth novel (whith must be read 
together with Novel 4b) ia mot att easy document 
to Interpret, but both novels refer not only to 
the senate of Constantinople, but to the momicipal 
cone in general, the fortyv-arventh novel 
transfers from thie senate Lio the enrperor the 
choice of the three practors created by Justinian 
to deal with matters of enfrunchisement, wards - 
thip, ete. (see the discussion Of these tovels 
bs H. Monnier, Les Novelles de Won ls ‘Suge, 
Paris, 1425, pp. o-to, 103). “To tailk of cancelling 
A‘ dyarchy "in the reign of Leo VI can. only 
create minderianding: Cm the come paw 
fp. 7a) Mire Runciman, decussing the influence 
of the senate, states that the Enrperor Heraciing, 
whet he went to the Persian war, left hie son 
aa regett wider the tutelage of ihe Patriarch 
and a:-senator mw are fold fo met im cooperation 
mit Me emote (Theophonrs, gog). The imlice 
are mine; tcan find ne esppert fog thie cline 
in Theophanec, antl ihe reader might have. been 
informed that the “senator” was Thonus, who 
held at the time the office of magaite ojfcionom. 
Mr. Runciman proceeda, ‘while in 614 an 
Imperial embasy to Persin was dent in. ilie 
genote’s name in the belief thas that curtiod 
more weight than the Eeoperor’s.’ This ha, 
however, to mise ao interesting comstinuinnal 
point: Derucliva had overthrown the tyrant 
Phoces, bur owing wer the war with Persia there 
hod been Tip ity announce the 
empern’s avdestion al the Persian tour! axl hd 
Thy sperodeay de valy BGo toderbion tapayhy . = é 
ote toys monpow corp typi mpaydtient, 10 Bie mporviat 
Tie dpmoateny Tate WP cmpdyae epdre Wi Gurtipas. 
yoltuyy epsogyeyete. iBowkuerduehe ody eemdlets 1o 
tor . . . wal Bpryett Sere Svlgorot lire sending tne 
vOve Io moplore you fo trea! our emperor os 4 
yrimes thee, (Aron, Pan 7oe-y. As ther: was 
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oO emperor recogmisct ty Persia on the throne, 
the semate takes action, One prore point may 
be eoticed which is of comiderable mtercit: Mr. 
Runciman write, * Romanus IT) spoke Latin; 
Peels daimed to speak ii" (p. ope). Bue af 
Romanus Peellie ays only wal coxifiles marten 
Son cols “hole Adyour Epreno, Chremagrapiia, od 
Renould t,.¢2. How much does this imply? Of 
hinwe!{ Peellis writes as of ride iq ‘broke eagles 
gnoluredatrs, Suthas, Aibliofhern Gruved Medil Acct, 
vol. 5. 4G1=2, lnut this occurs in a highly rhetorical 
passage in. which be further describes himself 
am ta yi Tee pilorwpely. plem pie where . ; 
deoPagarrs rd raw “EAAdwioy. Te wily SoBe, ra 
ody Alyarticny, 2a se “EBpoicow ot-A. Did Precis 
speak ull ihese lomgnages? Have we indeed 
any evidence for Latin os 4 spoken language 
in Comstantingple of the cléventh century ? 
‘There is, 1 desire co state explicitly, och 
good material in this book, but sare of it pees 
to be more fully thought ri ' The 
Emperor,’ for example, says Mir. Runriman, 
‘wae High Prices of the Empire.’ But in what 
serse ? Here definition andl oonerete Hustrition 
are alike necesary, if 4 clemr conception of the 
emperors position le to be gained, The Byzan- 
tine emperor, the reader might be remindetl, 
could never offer the sactifice of the Buchartet, 
The Byzantines were a theoljeically-minded 
folk and there fa too litte theoiggy in Mr, 
Runciman's book. He hos meade no. me of 
Ostmgonky's. reorn! work on the theology of 
ihe feminckot, Whai Mr. Runciman. con do 
is well diewn in hia chapter on fife m dre town 
and the country; the excollinee of that chapter 
give retin’! fur the hope that the work may 
later appemr in o revised dition, one 
bs Pha Bee 


Le Painture Byzantine. ity Cusmcee Drew. 
Po. (op: of plaice. Paris: Vani Orst, 13. 
The chirf mer of thie book lies in the im- 
portanes which M. [ich] attaches to the later 
plies af Dyanntine paliuting. He openly ex- 
presses hix preference for the period which starté 
at the bem of the fourteenth century, with 
the moseice of the Kahrieh. Jami ened! the fneecors 
of Miva and Nagoritina, anil continurs ¢o tie 
end of the sixteenth, closing with the Athorne 
paintings of Dionywou and the nchly decorated 
ciorches of the Bukewing. In thie he Ime the 


sympathy of mmuiny gounger Byzantiniats who. 


were chiwing shine of hitigue at the endleis and 
pcomingly acudemie dispates abour the conflict 
between. the Hellmaieticonm Orietital traditions in 
early Byzawiine art and (be couteay! between the 
nionadtic and the court atvie, 

SL Dich! has to cope sermchow with origin and 
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the darly pluses, but he does itrather eketchily 
ane takes much for granted that isin fiet highty 
disputable, He writes, fir ample, of antigur 
influcnee Aa if it were homegenevus ond ini- 
formly weremible, Whereas iE wor both manifold 
in ori: one intermittent in availahility, He 
glibly adopts question-begging phrases like * des 
paysuges purmanent alexsuadrins, "ds splte ef thie 
fact that no first-hand examples of Alexandrian 
lundscape-painting have survived). nor) has amp 
body more than a faint inkling of what ihey may 
have eoleed like, Lede time thit u close seasan 
wos ordained for the mame of Alexandria, War 
does Mo Dich) comider such important, if ob- 
acute, subjects ae the direct itifleenne af tee litur- 
gical drama and it» actestories pot only on ihe 
fromegraphy bt alo on the formal development 
of Byzantine painting (cf. Hethier in Mon, Piot, 
xxiv [19c0], pp. fot AL: Stefanesnu in lie. ae 
Philel, @ Hist: Or., i [tgg2-4), pp. 21h). 
nilucribes, raqreaver, to the: ‘doubtful Satie of 
Hellemstic * renascences “tn tive tenth und four- 
teenth centuries, without eeferrinap to PanAERtCLY A 
interrating theory that these: petiodio ¢ 
phar may be duc, not te the direct imitation of 
earlier models, but rather to thee temporary 
intersification of theintlwence of secular painting, 
the scanty remains of which shew @ far inore de- 
cided Hellenistic tinge than religious works of the 
same penod. Muratov hes pomted) our thar 
these so-called * Melentitic renisrences * do net 
actually correspond at all cloaecly witli thr waves 
of Humaniom which are supposed to have con- 
dinoned ther, | 

NL Died's analysis of the northward pene- 
tration ol Byzantine painting In the tate Middle 
Ages reaulis inthe conclusion that whereas in the 
confines of the cnypite proper it i¢ hand to detect 
any Italia elements dur 16 the influence of 
Rome, Florence and Siena, in Serbia and 
Rouinania, pot to mention the remoter Nov- 
gored, distinct traces af soch an influence are 
noticeable. Hui he does not epecify precisely 
what (heie iraees ore, nor dors he suggest how 
they were communicated; and the study of his 
plates dors not conficm this cumggestion, At feast 


hefire the middle of the sixteenth century the 


artistic iofluenee of Italy seems hardly to hove 
stretched levord Hungary and Bohemia a: the 
farthest, and certainly pot to have made any 
appreciable impression on orthodox . linrds.. 
Even Ivan IDEs Bolognein areliitect, Armictele 
Floravanti, succeeded scarcely at all in-modifying 
the prevailing native atyle nf builelins; atc the 
ioon-painiérs were not more susceptible. 

The chapter op miniature-painting adds little 
to My Ebersalt’s acconnt, even in the mater of 
ustration, for of the 35. picces produced by 
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M. Dich! 7 hind already appcarcd in wbmndiet 
Hientical format in La mittee Aycontne: surely 
a superba duplication, comaitlerings Lhe 
immense wealth of suitable nnd aceeseilsle 
material. "The section om mnpsaics seems to 
ignare the tecently-published work of Dice and 
Deni, 

There are no notes, bitliography, Index or 
references to the text on the plates: wor je there 
any indication of the source of some of the more 
interesting illustrations, BR. H, 


Die armenische Buchmalere: dea 10, und 
beginnendani1, Jahrhunderts, By Korr 
Wirrzmann, (Jilunbuler Fordungen, Ba. 4.) 
Pp. 25; tq plates and ta) lext-igores 
rt ld JM, Reindl, 1999; om: 

This unpretentions c=ay on Armenian book- 
painting contains « ahock for students of early 
medieval art. Ever aince Streygowskl first 


called attention to the manuscript tnore than: 


forty years ogo, it lat bern taken for granted 
that hiy dating 6f the iminidtures in ihe Etch- 
imiacdzin Geapels was unquestionably valid, 
The ‘manuscript itself ie dated ig; but 
Siraygowshi tmnintained that the ornamentation 
of the coner-tables and the introductory minia- 
tures were eurlier work Inserted Into the tenth- 
cemury hook, ancl were, in fact, Syrian pro- 
durtions of the sixth century, This assertion 
Ne Lenn generally accepted, and the piniatunee 
in quevtion have been cited aa protorypea fae 
much later works, such og he Coratingmn 
geepel-books of Godernlc and St, Médart de 
Suiseorm Fut Weitamatin now maintain thas 
these uttreductory miniviures ore contemporary 
with the: manuscript, and cannot wherefore 
be uscd to account for the atyle of works nenrhy 
two centuries earlier in date. Following « 
suggestion of Macler, whicli does mot seer 
to have recetved its fa share of attention, 
Weittmann shews that the mtroductory minia- 
rures are by the som han ae the ernemental 
atcading of the canon-tahles: as it in mut 
improtable that tue ercoding woul! have 
remained emmprty forfour centaries, he conclisckes 
that both imisiaturey and arcading date, like 
the text, fiom 989. He allows, however, thal 
the marginal (Ulustrations are dater addition; 
and agrees with Stezygx wild that four minintores 
representing the Amninciations 1 Zacharias 
and to the Virgin, the Adoration af the Magi, 
amd the Baptism of Christ, are aleo suppoaitilions, 
thengh, unlike Stezygewski, he ie amahle te 
date them before the tenth century. 

The iconographical peculiarities of the Etch 
muiadven Gorpela, upon which Suxygowski 
mainty tase! his carly dating, are ahewn by 





‘ten-Kloater in Vienna (cod, Ug7).. 


apibesque style of the Rabuli M5_ 
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Weitemanit to be pewihle in the tenth ceniury: 

ngs the fteps and the so-called Iranian type af 
fire-wliar in the Sacrifice of Tau, whith: oocur 
aboinun elevernth-century MCS. in the Meehitar- 
On the 
whole, however, the iconography is derived, as 
Strzyguvwski argued, from Syro-Moewpotamian 
sources, thourh) pot without # eomidcralfe 
mixture of directly Eyzantine elements, [tb be 
the onalysis of these cloments alleged to come 


fron the West that invelyves Weitammnn in Ins 


meal interesting, and most COMLETILIGUS, COT 
clusions. 

Now that the intraductory minintures and the 
¢anon-lalie omaments of the —Etclumindzin 
(iapels ure shewn to date from thle late tenth 
ecntury, the litary ef Armenian mitoture. 
Painting begins etlectively with the Gospels 
af Queen Mike, dated oog, in the Convent 
of San Lacaroin Venice, Weitzmann compares 
the style -of this rinnuseripe With those pinaduccrd 
imeder the iituence of the contemporary Byzan- 
time clamiciing moverent, wich ae the famous 
Paris Pyalier 999, He remarka that while the 
Byzantine reigcence took ‘ite motives from 
wetem Aga Minor, the Armenians drew. theirs 
from) Egypt, by way of Sytia: and inatances 
the Nilotic limiscapeelementa in the cand 
table wrcading of the Mike MS! ‘This argument 
in itll seems rather precarious, considering 
how wirespread and eriduring Nilotic motives 
proved to be (iliey occur, for instance, ay the 
bottom of ‘Torriti'y apse-mossic in Santa Maria 
Magma), The iconographic differences 
beiween dhe Mike MS. and @ sixth-contury 
Syrian MS. like the Rabuls (hus eipetle in thee 
Laurenviana ore especially noticentle in the 
miniator: of the Ascension and tin the portrnite 
Wthe Evangelists, “Chese latter are nor placed 
on a oevtra! ground, a in the Rabula M5., 
but agent drapeticn and dearaded Antiochian 
avhitortur (expecially 55. Luke and John], 
The aeyle of the figures is nere linear, lies 
plastic, thon thei of the Rabule MES... ialacruath 
they are punted in heavier pigments. 

The style of the canon-table arcading is 
much more clasicwing than that of the Rabula 
MS, Tlie Etchiniadzin Gospels, on the other 
hand, thourh heavier and richer, and Uhourh 


“Of approxunaicly the -samn type, have certain 


ornamental features more alin to the: free - 


rambow-shaded -arcoding of the first caper. 
tebe: in the Réchmiadzin MS. is referred hack 
hy Weitzman to the Ratula MS.; bur it 
“i occurs in a purely Byzantine MS. like the 

Vier Dioscorides and in plenty af lave Roman 
mosucs, “The tempeto, which used to be adduced 
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se the prototype of those in Carling MS5. 
of the Ada group, ii shen by Weikmann to 
appear also mm contemporury Byzantine MSS. 
sueli as Miirriama gr. 1. &. Wertamann doce 
net anention vie fempietti in) The arty eighth. 
century momeice inthe Mosque of the Cinunay- 
yods 4 Danuacus, which certainly have some 
beuring on the descent of this: decorative archi- 
tecuural form: from antiquity to the Middle Age. 

‘The tiose conhesier between Armenian 
amd Byzantine beck-painting in the second 


half of the tenth century tf shewn by a Greek. 


MS., Vatican ‘Pal. Rr. 220, The conm\en-taliles 
resemble thos of the Mike and Eschimiadzin 


MSS. "The evangellat-portraita, liowever. are 
quite different, and belong fo the class bet 


keine 
Studies 1997, ple viii), a MS, with maturalistle 
Antio¢hene atchitectural lackerournds of the 
tenthecentury Byzaiitine renascence type, The 
atnament of the Vation MS5., on the other 
hand, ie mearer fo Armenian exanplea than to 
the Stavrenikita MS, Weitzmann infers that 
botti the Greek and Armenian MSS, emanate 
fren) one cone in eastern Asia Minor, ane 
haviras been writken i a (Greek ond the other 
inan Armenian inodastery. Butiethia necessary? 
From the time of Theophilus and Basil’ 1, 
Arinenian tanec, «specially in deewration, had 
been very influential in Constantinople; and 
Armenian ormument i likely enough tm a 
mumecript which had been ne nearer fo Armenin 
than the Bosporus. We have, in fact, & pron 
of this in the Gospela of S, Lazzaro cod_ 187, 
a manuscript writtes at Adrianople in 1007. 
The Wonor of this, book wat. a prefospatharics 
called “Hovhannes, and the writer a priest, 
Kirakes, “The pairs of standing frontal Figures 
of evangelists, idemifiable by their = nomes 
written In Gtock characwrs, are purcly Byzantine 
in fvpe, though net in technique, since the 
colar is applied in thin washes. not in the 
burnished enamellike pigment of Byzantine 
riniatires. On the sother. hand, the ono 
table arcades are purely Asiatic in style, oral 
may be compared with carved = Asmenian 
gravestones.  Weitemann concludes ihat the 
artist was either a Greek from. cavern Asia 
Minor, or an Armenian: familiar with Byzantine 
models. ‘The latter alternative seems preferable, 
for there a nothing exchuavely Byzantine about 
ihe actual handling of ctiher the ornament 
or the figuresubjects, ane neither uf the names 
associated with the book ia Greek, although the 
donor waa i high official at the Byzautine court, 

The same uncertainty lies behind the author- 
ship of another gotpri-bock at 5.. Larsare, 
eed, sgoo, Jt was acquired at “Trebrond, 


{ror Stavronikita 45 Friend in An 


‘| 
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gril’ is dalable to the eleventh-contilty. Weilte- 
mani cumrparce the diaper-filling of the canon- 
table arcadee-with thai in the Wotican gr. sh4- 
Four different jands seem to be discernible 
it He iilustratiome: (a) the painter of St. John, 
whe ia wlte ukin to tte painter of Vat. gr. 34, 
and was probably » Greek; (¢) the painter of 
St. Matthew, the combined picwure of all four 
Evangelista, and the Christological scenes, 
which have architectural. accessories related 
to termh-cenury Byzantine typa; ix) the 
painter of the St. Take, who could not spell the 
eyangeliat’s name correctly in Greek (AQK AC): 
and (df) the painter of the 51. Mark and the 
enthroned Christ in a roundel, ‘The combined 
picture of the fowr Evangelists is copied from a 
prototype like that in Stavronikiia 4g. The 
Transfiguration hos affiniies with that in 
Leninepolitanus ar (Morey in drt Bulletin 1925, 
fi. 103), 2 MS. also atquired in: Trebizond, 
‘The wtiending. Mary In tbe Annunciation appears 
also in the Paris MS, of the Homilies of St, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and at Toqale in Cappa- 
docia, With the exorption of (2) the painters 
were probably Armenians (though Weitzmann 
supposes that they must have been trained tna 
Greek school], especially on, accmuint of the 
wllrwed non-Byzantine character of the ornament, 

Bui what is Byzantine ornament? Or 
rother, what ie tie origin of these richly decorated 
arcades amd chapter-hiadings which  eccur 
in betly Byzantine and Armenian MSS. from 
the seth century onwards! The O-shaped 
chapter-leading filled with scroils and yonous 
other decorative elements does indeed appear 
int Byzantine MSS, tht it ie not a ‘Greek form 
ef decoration, like the acanthus and the palette. 
Large areas filled with interlacings and cone 
voluted scrollwork appear in ihe eighth century 
a) Mehatra, und dodeed earlier, un that dubious 
silver dish in the Hermitage which Sursygowski 
theuit might be Parthian | Albion, hg. 645 
cf, Sarr, Aamat der often Persien, pl. 11g); but 
they are not typical of early Byzantine ornament. 
except Where (his was dircetly affiliated to 
Oriental schemes. Tt iy clear that Anmenian 
book-painting owed.a gow) deal) to. Byzantium 
in the handling of io iigure-subijects, but its 


ornamental motives, when not indigenous, 


gecm to come from. the neighbourmg lands to 


the cast, ‘The apparent contriliution of Byzan- 
tiumy) to Atmeninn decoration after 1000, which 
Weitwnann ascribes to the eastward expansion 
ef Byzantine power under Constante: TX, 
may, after all, be only the repayment, with 
interrat, of ull that Wie Greeks had Jearned fren 
tlhe East since the dave of the Tsaurian dynasty. 
RH 
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Teo Todkitty Acuxitray tay Atquiiv—Merd 


why Gheow Tie Keoverevtiveanrdaes. 
By K. Kamormvias, Aihemi: Pani 
Drandakes, 1953. 


Mr. Kairophylas has republished in separate 
form his two contributions: to the * National 
Eucyelopmdia,’ on The Fremh Duchy of Apipur 
ane] the events After the Capture af Constantmoyple. 
me bo pages, prowided with oumergow illanra- 

he has parrated the nomanti¢ history 
- F hthens der dhe Freneli Dukes, cenphuneis 
ing wich incidents as the first frimale partia- 
ment, and combining accormcy with picturesque- 
nes, With racial impartiality he eomddiers 
the French administration Lo have been better 
than that oof the Byzantine governors, and 
compares the Freoch trafirence of the capital 
from «Athens, to Thebes with Kemal's te- 
moval of the Torkish capitol from Caynatanti- 
nople to Angora, because beth the previous 
residences were cxpoeed to aacks from the 
ea, Following the bevaldie expert, Typaltlos, 
he doube whether the tombs at Perphni is that 


of Giny IT, and he explains the native “Neo- 
Within. 
similar ¢pace he descrites the futile attempts 


patras’ as a corruption of * Hypate.* 
ef the Popes and the Powers to organise a 
crussdh ageiiet the Turks during the period 
bemwern the capone of Constantinople and the 
bette of vepanto. He conmiders ihe former 
event to have beer bess fatal. to Helleniam than 
the submission of the Eastern Church to Rome, 
and defends Pesarion, ‘the ambassador of 
‘Hellenism in Europe,’ who, like Pind IT, wae 
fetusted by love of Greree, not by political 
tind. Which made Florence oppose the crusade 
from, jealousy of Venice. Just ms the Turks 
mught hace been tumed eut of Evrope after 
the late war, Hit had not been for the rivalries 
of ihe Powers, do. in ble view, they might lave 


been driven ‘back into Asia after the abortive: 


siege af Relpraile, ‘the key of Europe,” in 1456. 
There are interesting description of the vapture 
ol Chalkia and of Maroula, the heroine of 
Lemnos: ‘Throughout thie monograph is based 
. Wpon fiest-hand: autheritia, tabled) in the 
bibliography, and illuminated by ile author's 
long reidence in Rome and familiarity with 
the Italian language and paychology, One or 
two slips, mach as Cyprus" for‘ Serbia" (jp. 48) 
and" y472 ‘ga ihe date of Lepante /p. G1), have 
escaped his notice. This publication forms a 
valuable suppierornt to his previews mone 
eraph, Le Faticon confte fy Tunpure. 
W. MM. 


p-1.38.—'OL. CO, 
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Monument! Veneti dell" Taola di Creta: 
Wel. TV. Hy Grwerrs Ganors, Pp, 62. 
Weniec: RK. stitute Veneta, (6442-4. 

This cnormeus volume, embellished by 
‘uomerw illetrations, conchides (he moonw- 
mchial work of Venetian Crete,.of which the 
first Luotalrnnt was published iwetity-cichit 
years ago: Tt consists of two parts: that 
describing the hydowulic works “(warerworks, 
hats, leidees, milla, ports, arsenalx wnt gult- 
pons}, which was prinied before the war; ond 
that comtaming the Appendices (the tueraldic 
moments, and the Latm, ltohon, French, 
Greek and DMcbrew inecriptions), printed in 
togn. Lt is copiequentl mot up to dite, as 
sorac «oof the menumenis mentioned have 
disappeared, bot supplementary note: and 
filditiens, chieRy wo the Brat two ‘vulucnes, 
wontain oew dizcoverics aed. publications, such. 
as those of Professors Andscadés jon the Jews), 
Marshall and Theotoke, whose great collecton 
af Venetian documents will chortly be published 
by ihe Academy. The heraldic mentuments 
comut of Veortian Hons anc coars-ol-armas, 
including those of the famous Greek familie 
of Calergi, Movweures amd Blastct Of ithe 
lneeriptions, most ore in Latin of Greek, few 
in Venetian, one in French. belonging to the 
siege of Candia and comisting of one word, 
mugiroe, and iwooin Hebrew, of which one 
bears the onms anil name of the Spanish Jew, 


‘Hen, “The Greek, published in, collaboration 


with Xanthoudides, who itaed « collection 
of Gretan Christian inscriptions in 190%, include 
these of the Byzantine period. One proves 


Crete ta have been oa theme, several mention, 


Cretan painter, like Pagomencs, rome are dated 
by the mignua af the Byzantine Emperors even 
inder Venioc, one by the jidieship of a Galeri, 
and sone alone, dated i997-3, menuons the 
Venetian domination. Ae, 


Té& “EAAqviee Nopicgete. By the Mixmrey oF 
Frxance. Pp. goy. Athens:  Nutional 
Press, 1959, 

This official aceoint of the modern Greek 
comage fram al to mgg2 gives the history 
of all the coins and nots isned, with plates 
af the colu, and an appendix, occupying 
three-quarters of ihe volume anil iain ge 
the lows and decrees, which. reguinted the 
varions issoes, “The history of the Greek 
comprises four periods: 18e8-¢2, 1943-47, 
SA hl and tgaf-go2. The flmt coin, 
iucd wader Capo d'lstria in 1Geh, were the 
tilver gotwe and the bronze 1, 4 and 10 derma 
pieces, mate by the olt) machines of the  Teighite 
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of Malta, andl, in the case af the bronze picees, 
out of ‘Turkiali, commen, and oniinteed fn Aigina 


with the jnseription: “Eaayuat MWokinin The 


reign oof Othe, in qq, inaugurated the new 
coimmge with the Eeoxyuy as its Tasiv andl with 
gold pieery of 20 amd go fe anil brome dora, 
minted in Munich will the foundatian of the 


Mint at Athena in cttgfi, whirh was, however, , 


abeilished in 1858, Tite coinage waa extended 


tothe fonan istends in 1806. “Nie third sertes 


of coms, iaued in (7 with the head of Croonpe 1. 
wae minted i Paris, oy were the autonomous 
Cretan coins with that of Prince Core in 
196) The mickel pieces of ora were perforated 
Thete are no. coins of Constaniine, Alexander or 
George 11, and the first <oins of the present 


ofa the fonian and En 
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Repablic were not minted in. Vienna till sad, 
while the last ime, comprising jhe silver 10 Bo; 
and 26°&. and the nickel 5 S, was mintee 
in Landon in i990 from dediens of Messrs. G. F. 
Hill ef the Brith Moscum mod G, Kruger 
Gray. The first iste of paper nuuey saa in 
May: Thom 184) it was the exclusive privilege 
at the Nanonal Bank, which was extended 
: ‘Tlicssalian banks 
in (868 and its. Sulweruemtly again limited 
to the Nationmil Bank, it was inonleired dy 
m27 to the Bank of Greece. “The cutting of 
half the gote by Protepapadakes in aga and 
of obequarter by Patugaloa in tee) waa a 
CUnOUN experiment. 
We M. 
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